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On this and the opposite page are reproduced three scenes from “The Whi bove is the Hunt Breakfast, at the 


moment when Mrs. D’ Aquilla claims Brancaster as her husband; in the middle is the 
4 








automobile accident in Act I; below is shown The Whip’s reception after the race in Act IV. Photographs by White, 
ew York. See novelization of the play beginning on page 713 of this issue. 
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The scene at Mme. Tussaud's in “The Whip: CHARLES BLACKALL as Captain Sartoris, and LEONORE HARRIS 
as Mrs. D' Aquilla work out their plot, while above, AMBROSE MANNING as Tom Lambert, poses as 
one of a wax-work group and overhears them. Photograph by White, New York. 
See novelization of this play beginning page 7 13 of this issue. 
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VERNON CASTLE as Lord Bicester, and JULIA SANDERSON as Dora Dale, in “The Sunshine Girl.” 
Photograph by White, New York. Copyright, 1913, by Charles Frohman. See page 635 of this issue. 
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JULIA SANDERSON as Dora Dale, and the chorus, in ““The Sunshine Girl.’ Photograph by White, New York. 
Copyright, 1913, by Charles Frohman. See page 635 of this issue. 
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“The Sunshine Girl:” JOSEPH C CAWTHORN . as alee and JULIA SANDERSON as Dora Dale. Photograph 
by White, New York. Copyright, 1913, by Charles Frohman. See page 635 of this issue. 
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A scene from Act I of “The Isle O° Dreams: CHAUNCEY OLCOTT as Ivor Kelway, and AGNES HERON MILLER, as Mona. 
Photograph by White, New York. See page 733 of this issue. 
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CHAUNCEY OLCOTT, as Ivor aa and EDITH BROWNING as Kathleen O'Doon, in “The Isle O’ Dreams.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See page 733 of this issue. 
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PAULINE FREDERICK as Zuleika, Potiphar’s wife, in “Joseph and His Brethren.” Photograph by White, New York. 
See page 628 of this issue. 
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and His Brethren:"*» HORACE JAMES as Serseru, CHARLES HERMAN as the Jailer, BRANDON TY! 
and FRANK WOOLFE. as Imhotep. Photograph by White, New York. See page 628 of this issue. 
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BRANDON TYNAN as Joseph, and PAULINE FREDERICK as Zuleike, i in the Temptation Scene in ‘‘Joseph and 
His Brethren.” Photograph by White, New York. See page 628 of this issue. 
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MME. ADELAIDE NORWOOD, Grand Opera P 
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rima Donna, who will open the new Metro) 
leading star. 


Opera House, Cleveland, as 
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EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON as Monique Felt, and GYRIL KEIGHTLEY as Lieut.-Colonel Felt, in “The Spy.” 
Photograph by White, New York. Copyright, 1913, by Charles Frohman. See page 634 of this issue. 
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CYRIL KEIGHTLEY as Lieut.-Colonel Felt, EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON as stialiiaas Felt, and JULIAN L’ ESTRA IGE as Marcel 
Beaucourt, in “The Spy.” Photograph by White, New York. Copyright, 1913, by Charles Frohman. See page 634 of this issue. 
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“The M Man with Three Wives:” DOLLY CASTLES as Olivia, SOPHYE BARNARD as Colette, ALICE YORKE as— 
Lori, and CECIL LEAN as Hans Zifler. Photograph by White, New York. 
See page 734 of this issue. 
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MARIE. DORO as Helene Miran- Cindi ad CHARLES CHERRY as Robert Levaltier in ‘““The New RB ERAS LS 
Fhotograph by Sarony, New York. See pages 634 and 732 of this issue, 
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AN INTIMATE STUDY OF SIR HERBERT 
BEERBOHM TREE, WHO HAS TAKEN 
THE NEW THEATRE FOR NEXT YEAR 


By LOUIS 
V..DE FOE 





NLIKE many who write their 
U impressions of dramatic or 
literary celebrities, I do not 
pretend to be the long- time friend and 
confidant of Sir Herbert Tree. My only 
two intimate meetings with the eminent 
London actor-manager who is to be- 
come a conspicuous figure on our own 
stage during the next dramatic season 
were separated by five years. But for a 
long time prior to them, and in the in- 
terval between them, I have had many 
opportunities to study across the foot- 
lights his methods and _ peculiarities 
both as actor and as producer. 
_ My first personal contact with him 
was in his own theatre, His Majesty’s, 
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in London, in 1908. Mr. Tree—he was 
not Sir Herbert then—was concluding 
oneof his Shakespearean Festivals, which 
have come to be a notable feature of 
each spring dramatic season in London. 
“The Merry Wives Of Windsor” was 
the bill and I was anxious to renew the 
acquaintance with his Falstaff which I 
had first made more than a dozen years 
before. While at George Bernard 
Shaw’s “Getting Married,” in the Hay- 
market Theatre, it occurred to me to 


-step across the street to His Majesty’s 


at the close of the first act and ask the 
courtesy of seats for the next evening. 
What followed is typical of the dignity, 
formality and ceremonious consideration 
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that one may invariably expect at the 
hands of the distinguished actor and 
prolific producer who, if he has not al- 
ways won the highest critical enco- 
‘miums, has nevertheless placed the 
stamp of his. personality and methods 
upon the English theatre of his day. 

The assistant in the box-office was 
very polite and he promptly handed out 
the tickets. To honor the request gave 
him the greatest pleasure. But Mr. Tree 
would much prefer that I receive the 
personal greeting of the treasurer. 
Would I not permit 
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Once more my guide in the impressive 
scarlet regimentals reappeared. He 
gravely ushered me to a little elevator 
and through passages to another office. 
How distressing! Mr. Whelan was possi- 
bly conferring with Mr. Tree. Would I 
not smoke a cigarette and otherwise 
make myself comfortable in the in- 
terim? He would fetch Mr. Whelan 
directly. 

It was nearly half an hour before Mr. 
Whelan could be found. He came hur- 
riedly, filled with apologies for the de- 

lay. I, meanwhile, had 





the “linkman” to 


been thinking of my 





conduct me to his 
room? 

I acquiesced. Where- 
upon a giant 
major domo, resplen- 
dently arrayed in a 
gold-braided __ scarlet 
livery and carrying. a 
staff, ushered me to 
the treasurer’s private 
office. Would I not be 
seated and smoke a 
cigarette while he 
went in search of the 
gentleman, whom he 
regretted was mo- 
mentarily engaged 
elsewhere? 

Fifteen minutes 





OU cannot run 
a theatre by 
merely pouring 
money into it. 
You don’t get your re- 
turn from it as you 
would from manufac- 
turing soap. 
noise will never win 
for the theatre. 
people who have been 
trying to commercial- 
ize the stage are begin- 
ning to find out that 
what I say is true. 


empty seat at Shaw’s 
play over the way. In - 
his capacity as pri- 
vate secretary, Mr. 
Whelan gave me a 
cordial British wel- 
come to His Majes- 
ty’s. But Mr. Tree 
would surely be sorry 
if I did not come for a 
moment into the re- 
ception room adjoin- 
ing his dressing room 
for a personal word of 
greeting and a hand- 
shake. 

This time it was 
Mr. Whelan who led 
the way. The act 


A loud 
The 











passed and the treas- 





would not be ended 





urer came. It was a 

delight to be able to extend the cour- 
tesies of His Majesty’s to an American 
dramatic critic. But the welcome should 
properly: be offered by Mr. Dana, the 
manager. Would I not take the time to 
receive his greeting? 

Again the major domo was sum- 
moned. He led the way down a corridor 
to another office. Mr. Dana unfortu- 
nately was not in, but would I smoke a 
cigarette until he arrived? 

Another quarter of an hour, escaped. 
When Mr. Dana appeared he was most 
hospitable. His Majesty’s was at my 
disposal at all times. But Mr. Tree would 
surely regret it if I did not receive the 
welcome of his personal secretary. 
Would I not spare a moment for a chat 
with Mr. Whelan, who was Mr. Tree’s 
direct representative in such matters? 





for ten minutes. 
Meanwhile would I not content myself 
by smoking a cigarette and looking over 
the curios and mementos? There was 
no help for it. So I set about examining 
the comfortable room, the Pompeian- 
red walls of which were covered with 
theatrical relics and pictures, some of 
Mr. Tree in his most successful rdles, 
and others of men and women who are 
famed for their achievements in English 
dramatic art. 

Here, ten minutes later, in front of 
the hospitable open fire, I was presented 
to Herbert Beerbohm Tree. As I re- 
member it, it was more like meeting fat 
Jack Falstaff himself. The actor, dis- 
guised with great false jowls and pon- 
derous belly, and encased in huge top- 
boots, looked as unlike the real Tree as 
could possibly be imagined. But the real 
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Tree he was, never- 
theless, in his easy 
affability, his quick, 
epigrammatic con- 
versation, his ad-. 
mirable poise, which 
bespoke at once the 
man of big affairs, 
wide experience and 
strong intellect, and 
in his peculiar man- 
ner, which at one mo- 
ment seemed alert and 
then dreamy at the 
next. 

A call boy presently 
came to summon him 
to the stage and I hur- 
ried away. The per- 
formance at the Hay- 
market was over. On 
the sidewalk I found 
my wife, convoyed by 
Henry Arthur Jones, 
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seats must expect 
in a crowded Ameri- 
can theatre) when, 
very recently, I 
called on Mr. Tree— 
now Sir Herbert 
. Tree—for the inter- 
view and study of 
his personality which 
are the burden of this 
article. On the day 
before, he had com- 
pleted arrangements 
to bring to New York 
next season the entire 
company from His 
Majesty’s Theatre and 
/ several of the most 
notable of his Shake- 
spearean productions 
for an engagement at 
what began its check- 
ered career as the New 
Theatre. That magnifi- 




























a. the dramatist, waiting 


cent playhouse could 





and wondering if I had 
become a victim of the 
treacherous London streets. It had been 
a novel experience, not without its 
humorous side. I also had escaped sit- 
ting through the most tiresome play 
George Bernard Shaw ever wrote. 

I remembered the punctiliousness of 
my reception at His Majesty’s (so dif- 
ferent from what an applicant for free 
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not be put to a better 
use, for Tree is the 
Belasco of the London stage in the in- 
genuity with which he employs every 
artificial aid to scenic illusion, and the 
sumptuousness and beauty with which 
he adorns his productions, especially the 
great classic works of dramatic litera- 
ture. It is more than probable that he 
will also visit some of our other large 





























ELLEN TERRY, MR. TREE, AND 
MRS. KENDAL 
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cities, for sixteen 

years have passed 

since he last toured 

in the United States. 

Although it was 

eleven o’clock, the 
actor-manager’s 

breakfast, consisting 
of a baked apple, 
toast and a pot of tea, 
remained still un- 
touched. Thetelephone 
rang incessantly and 
he insisted on personal- 
ly answering all the 
calls. Visitors sent up 
their cards in an un- |{ 
ending stream, and few . 

of them failed to gain 
admittance. Sir Her- 
bert gave each new- 
comer a hearty wel- 
come, talked a little to 
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A PAINTING OF MR. TREE 
BY C. A. BUCHEL 

perform many réles. 
Sir Herbert has 
just passed his fifty- 
ninth birthday. 
With increasing 
years has come a 
tendency to corpu- 
lence which his 
height, more than six 
feet, easily offsets. 
His auburn hair has 

begun to recede from 

his high, full, intel- 
lectual brow and to 
grow thin at the sides 
and back of his head. 
The lines have deep- 
ened in his somewhat 
florid face, making him 
look his age. They are 
especially marked be- 
tween his eyes—eyes 
which, in his moments 
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every one by turn, in- 





of repose, are a pro- 








cluding the persistent 





nounced blue, suggest- 


telephone, and discussed 4 CARICATURE OF MR. TREE BY ing that he is an idealist 


almost every conceiv- 
able subject with as much interest as if 
it were the most important thing in the 
world. While waiting for the guests to 
leave and clear my way to an intimate 
interview, I had an excellent opportu- 
nity to observe his personality closely 
and amplify the impressions I had previ- 
ously gained of the man by seeing him 


MAX BEERBOHM 


and dreamer, but which, 
when he grows intense, turn to a greyish- 
green that reveals him to be a man of 
action and will, with no little aggressive- 
ness in his nature. His mouth is sensitive 
and expressive, and his chin is full and 
strong. His manner indicates the poetic 
temperament, but something about him 
leads you to suspect that he can assert 
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himself vigorously when occasion de- 
mands. I do not believe that physiog- 
nomies become indices of professional 
callings; at any rate, Sir Herbert’s face, 
except that it is smoothly shaven, does 
not greatly suggest the successful actor. 


Neither does his appearance suggest , 


his German extraction. As nothing is 
easier to obtain than biographies of 
prominent men, there is no reason to go 
minutely into his life’s history, except 
to recall that he is the second son of 
Constantina Draper 
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it with “The Red Lamp,” appearing in 
the character of Demeirius—one of his 
famous réles. The same year he succeed- 
ed to the management of the Haymar- 
ket and awoke that famous old play- 
house from its cobwebby repose. Ten 
years later His Majesty’s—one of the 
most beautiful of London theatres—was 
built for him. Before its day he had be- 
gun, in competition with Sir Henry 
Irving, who was at the old Lyceum, the 
wonderful productions, the reckless 

financial extravagance 





and Julius Beerbohm, 


which has always 





a London merchant. 
His grandfather was 
Earnest Beerbohm, a 
timber merchant on 
the shores of the Baltic 
Sea, who migrated to 
England when young, 
and entered the grain 
business. His. great- 
uncle remained in 
Germany and became 
first an aid-de-camp to 
the Emperor William I 
and afterwards a tutor 
to the Emperor’s old- 
est son, who succeeded 
to the throne. 

The actor set out as 
a clerk in his father’s 
office. Unromantic 
business proved irk- 





F course there 
is no preju- 
dice against 
American 

plays in London! The 
success of ‘‘Ready 
Money,” ‘Find The 
Woman” and various 
other plays you have 
sent over to us this sea- 
son proves my words. 
But to make headway 
with our people your 
plays must be human 
and true and contain 
universal elements in 
their themes. 


been a _ source of 
amazement to all Eng- 
lish play-goers. 

If lavishness of 
stage decoration has 
been Tree’s source of 
prestige, it has also 
been his besetting sin. 
He has never hesi- 
tated to cut the clas- 
sics to let in scenery. 
For this propensity 
he has incurred the 
hostility of some of 
the best of the Lon- 
don dramatic critics. 
On the other hand, he 
has given some of the 
notable plays of the 
modern répertoire 
their most wonderful 











some to a youth of his 





settings, and he has 





romantic ambitions, so 
he soon sought relief from its routine by 
acting in amateur theatricals under the 
name of Tree. As a member first of the 
“Erratics” and then of the “Irra- 
tionals” he played various parts. Soon 
the stage fever set in virulently. He 
joined a traveling company and made 
his first professional appearance in 1878 
at Folkstone, where he impersonated 
blind Colonel Challice in “Alone.” Not 
until some years later, when he ap- 
peared as the Rev. Robert Spalding in 
“The Private Secretary,” did he give 
indication of an ability destined to lift 
him to the higher levels of the acting 
profession. 

Since 1887 Sir Herbert has been in 
control of London playhouses. First he 
took the Comedy Theatre and. opened 


impersonated their 
leading réles with vividness, grace, 
eloquence and personal distinction. 
Ninety-odd such productions might be 
named and it must be said that they by 
no means represent an unvarying list 
of successes. As he has ventured often, 
failure has frequently beset him, and 
for his mistakes he has paid a tremen- 
dous price. 

Loyalty—at least loyalty as he con- 
ceives it—to Shakespeare has been Sir 
Herbert’s predominating characteristic 
since he has directed his own theatres. 
In the firm belief that the English peo- 
ple’s love of Shakespeare has never 
relaxed, he has practically dedicated 
His Majesty’s Theatre to the master- 
pieces of the Bard. What other English 
actor-manager can boast a record of 
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seventeen productions of different 

Shakespearean dramas? During a single 
week in London he has presented and 

performed the principal characters of 
seven of Shakespeare’s plays, leaving 
out four others for lack of time. 

In spite of my delay in arriving at my 
personal talk with this actor-manager 
of soft manner and tremendous energy, 
I am tempted to relate two of the hun- 
dreds of anecdotes 
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for, he says, “the day after to-morrow 
will soon become the day before yester- 
day.” F 
As far back as the late eighties Mr. 
Tree bore this reputation. It subjected 
him to the persistent appeals of a young 
Australian who, evening after evening, 
hung around the door of the Haymarket 
Theatre, importuning the actor, when- 
ever he appeared, to read his play. 
At last the youth, 





about him that are 


desperate at the scant 





always floating in the 
London clubs. When 
he assumed control of 
the Haymarket one of 
the legacies be- 
queathed to him by 
Sir Squire and Lady 
Bancroft, who had 
preceded him, was old 
Oliver Wales, an an- 
cient stage carpenter. 
One night the Prince 
of Wales, afterward 
Edward VII, while 
attending a perform- 
ance at the Haymar- 
ket, requested Mr. 
Tree to take him be- 
hind the scenes. The 
manager, of course, 
was much pleased. 
While he was explain- 
ing the various para- 
phernalia the Prince 
lighted a cigar and 


ceeded. 


Irving? 


have 
theatre. 





WINBURNE 
once confessed 
to me that it was 
his dearest am- 

bition to write a great 
play. He didn’t do it, 
did he? Tennyson tried 
hard and finally suc- 


knows how much aid 
he received from Henry of 
Few people 
can trust their literary 
instinct in play-writing 
unless they have had 
the experience of the 
theatre. Practically all 
our sae dramatists 

een men of the 


attention he had re- 
ceived, pursued Mr. 
Tree into a Turkish 
bath and insisted 
upon reading the 
manuscript while he 
was in the hands of 
the attendant. Mr. 
Tree, who had at 
first been provoked, 
soon became inter- 
ested. He sat in des- 
habille until the end 
the play was 
reached and then in- 
vited the author to 
come home with him. 
In June, 1888, the 
drama was produced 
with remarkable suc- 
cess. Its title was 
“Captain Swift;” and 
Haddon Chambers, 
now the well-known 
dramatist, was the 


But who 











puffed away in the 





Australian youth who 





greatest interest and 

contentment. Behind a pile of scenery 
Mr. Tree suddenly came upon old 
Oliver Wales serenely enjoying a sur- 
reptitious pipe. 

“How dare you, Wales!” he thun- 
dered. ‘‘Stop smoking at once!” 

His Royal Highness instantly 
dropped his cigar to the floor and 
stamped out the fire with his foot. 

It was Edward VII, nevertheless, who 
conferred knighthood on Mr. Tree in 
June, 1909. 

For the helping hand which he has 
ever been ready to extend to the strug- 
gling and: unrecognized playwright, the 
actor-manager has always been famed. 
He is an ardent believer in new blood; 





had refused to be 
denied a hearing. 

These reflections and anecdotes, and 
many more, crossed my mind as I 
watched Sir Herbert—let us now come 
back to his title—graciously bow his 
guests out of his apartment and deftly 
clear the way for a heart-to-heart talk 
with me on the drama and the acting 
art. When the final autograph had been 
written and the door latch had clicked 
for the last time, he dropped into a 
chair, the greyish-green light in his 
eyes slowly changed back to blue, and he 
observed: 

“It’s a very active life you Americans 
lead. There surely is nothing languid 
about you. It’s so extremely different 
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MR. TREE AS King 
John 


in London, you 
know. Here one 
bounds out of bed 
bright and early in 
the morning and ex- 
claims to himself, 
‘What’s doingnext?’” 
Sir Herbert glanced 
regretfully at the 
toast and pot of tea, 
which had now become ’ 
stone cold. “Life here 
is such a rush that I 
fear one cannot al- 
ways do the things 
that nature intends him 
to do—to eat one’s 
breakfast, for instance. 
“T am proud that I 
have been asked to bring 
His Majesty’s company 
to America and I am espe- 








AS Count D’Orsay 





speare?’”’? Once more 
an echo to my ques- 
tion. Sir Herbert’s 
blue eyes kindled to 
a greyish-green as a 
chance for argument 
seemed to present it- 
self. 

‘‘Because,”’ he re- 
plied, “‘Shakespeare is 
so very real. He is as 
much alive to-day as 
he ever was. My ex- 
perience through many 
years in London has 
proved this to be true, 
and so has the great 
success of Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Marlowe in 
their Shakespearean 
répertoire in your the- 
atres. The history of His 










































cially delighted that I 








Majesty’s Theatre has 





shall be permitted to pre- 

y sent Shakespearean plays. 
You may be sure that in every detail 
they will be as complete as when I first 
gave them in London. 

“What will be the plays?” he echoed 
to my inquiry. “Surely ‘Othello,’ 
‘Richard II’ and ‘Henry VIII,’ and 

. possibly I shall act Falstaff in either 
‘The Merry Wives Of Windsor’ or 
‘Henry IV’ again.” 

“Why confine myself to Shake- 





MR. TREE AS Petruchio 
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been the history of the 
success of Shakespeare. 
After three hundred years he is the 
most alive dramatist in the world.” - 

Sir Herbert’s comment on the endur- 
ing life of Shakespeare reminded me 
that some of his liveliest tilts with 
dramatic critics have risen from their 
charges that he, more than any other 
eminent London actor, has dissected 
and otherwise maltreated Shakespeare 
to give himself opportunity to indulge 
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his love of pageantry and imposing 
scenery and costumes. It has been said 
of him, although not always justly, that 
considerations of the spectacle come 
before the play in his productions. Right 
now Granville Barker, by producing 
“The Winter’s Tale” and “Twelfth 
Night” without scenery and by relying 
wholly upon suggestion and symbolism, 
is adding ammunition to the arsenals 
of Tree’s opponents in London. The 
iris of the actor’s eyes became a deeper 
green as he warmed 
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‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ were 
placarded with such signs as ‘This is a 
forest,’ ‘This is a maiden’ and ‘This is a 
lion?’ 

“You may sum it all up in this way: 
When you have unreal people to por- 
tray, an unreal treatment of a play jus- 
tifies itself, but not otherwise. One of 
the symbolists in London complained 
to me not long ago about the thunder 
he heard on my stage. 

“*Why,’ I said to him, ‘I can buy 

very good thunder for 





to the discussion I had . 


twopence!’ 





provoked, but I could 


“Then he proceeded 





not lead him into di- 
rect criticism of the 
methods of a London 
fellow-manager. Quite 
tactfully, for him, he 
contented himself with 
general statements. 
“Tf Shakespeare 
were living to-day,” 
he retorted, *‘he would 
utilize every means at 
his command to vis- 
ualize his plays. In 
all the list there are 


BELIEVE the 


English stage is: 


steadily improv- 
ing. And your 
American stage is like- 
wise improving. The 


‘many and complex 


interests of your na- 
tional life should be a 
great stimulus to the 
efforts of your native 
dramatists. 


to unfold to me how 
very-lovely it would 
be to have laughter 
symbolize a thunder- 
storm. 

“ *Ves,’ I retorted, 
‘and when it snows 
I suppose you would 
signify it by ringing 
a bell!’ 

“Tt may be that in 
outward effects the 
tendency is to overdo 











theatrical produc- 








only two, I would say, 





tions. Nevertheless, 





which lend themselves 
to this impressionistic or Maeterlinckian 
treatment. They are ‘Hamlet’ and 


‘The Tempest.’ Even I myself have 
played Hamlet before curtains and let 
the audience imagine the scenery. 
‘As a practical stage director Shake- 
speare was not so very different from the 
rest of us. I contend that whatever 
tends to destroy the illusion or cloud 
the understanding in the theatre is to be 
condemned. And whatever may tend 
to increase illusion and help the audi- 
ence to a fuller understanding is to be 
commended. I have been a sinner—well, 
nerhaps. But Shakespeare and Burbage, 
Betterton, Colley Cibber, the Kembles, 
the Keans and Henry Irving, as artists, 
recognized the need of visualizing 
plays. It is pleasant to sin in such good 
company. Why, Shakespeare himself, 
in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ was 
ridiculing the symbolists of his own 
time. This is the style of art so dear to 
Bottom, the Weaver. Don’t you remem- 
ber that the scenes and characters in 





symbolistic or fantas- 
tic treatment belongs only to symbol- 
istic and unreal plays.” 

It was time now to turn the conversa- 
tion into another groove. I reminded 
Sir Herbert that loyalty to Shakespeare 
did not preclude an interest in other 
plays. 

“Certainly not,” said he, “and be- 
cause of it there is great endeavor among 
our young English authors and, possibly 
even to a greater extent, among yours. 
It is so easy’’—a note of sarcasm crept 
into his voice and with it came the 
slight lisp which is the peculiarity of his 
speech—“‘for literary pedants to sneer 
at the stage! I grow provoked when I 
hear people insisting that we should 
produce only great plays. To write a 
great play seems to me to be the acme of 
achievement. Of all forms of literature 
the one that demands the greatest con- 
centration and economy is the drama. 
The novelist crowds as many words as 
he can on the printed page. But the 
playwright must epitomize a page in a 
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single's sentence and express a whole idea 
in the gesture or glance of one of his 
characters. 

“Swinburne once confessed to me 
that it was his dearest ambition to write 
a great play. He didn’t do it, did he? 
Tennyson tried hard and finally suc- 
ceeded. But who knows how much aid 
he received from Henry Irving? Few 
people can trust their literary instinct 
in playwriting unless they have had the 
experience of the theatre. Practically 
all our great dramatists have been men 
of the theatre. 

“One of our great difficulties now is” 
—it seemed as if the actor-manager was 
fishing for a paradox—“ that we have too 
many theatres. The prevailing tendency 
toward speculation will right itself. So 
much money has been lost in stage ven- 
tures in London that people are now 
growing shy about embarking in the the- 
atrical business. 

““You cannot run a theatre by merely 
peuring money into it. You don’t get 
your return from it as you would from 
manufacturing soap. A loud noise will 
never win for the theatre. The people 
who have been trying to commercialize 
the stage are beginning to find out that 
what I say is true. 

“Tt is a fact with us and with you that 
the steady business done by the theatres 
forty years ago has given way to un- 
certainty. A public curiosity to see every 
important actor in every play in which 
he appears no longer exists. A play now 
becomies a success or a failure at its 
birth. 

“Besides, the public knows so much 
more about the drama now than it did 
when I was a younger man. Its expecta- 
tions in the theatre have increased so 
greatly that the producer, to succeed, 
must take enormous care to satisfy them. 


“And this leads,” he added, ‘‘to the - 


prevailing methods of managing the- 
atres. I am a believer in the rule, ‘One 
man in one theatre.’ I devote myself 
to the artistic side of my stage and 
leave the business side to employees. 
The commercial system is to devote 
oneself to the business end and trust 
to luck in hiring a stage director. In 
the end such a system will not bring 
satisfactory or artistic results.” 


THE BELASCO OF THE ENGLISH 
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Turning to a discussion of the present 
tendencies of the stage Sir Herbert 
remarked: 

“The leaning of the German theatres 
has been toward ‘obstetric subjects. 
The theatres there have developed a 
decadent streak.”’ (This despite the fact 
that the actor-manager holds the Third 
Class Order of the Prussian Crown and 
was invited four years ago by the Ger- 
man Kaiser to appear with his English 
company in his Shakespearean produc- 
tions in Berlin.) ‘“‘The same tendency 
has shown itself in England, but I am 
glad to observe that it is dying out. 
The great writers of all times are those 
who have been fired by the spirit of 
romance. They have looked upon life 
genially. What a pity it would be if 
romance should die! But it wont; you 
may depend on that. 

“Yes, I believe that the English stage 
is steadily improving. The teacup-and- 
saucer plays that had a vogue before 
fashionable audiences a few years ago 
have no future. People have grown tired 
of the quibbles and manners of the 
drawing room. And your American 
stage is likewise improving. The many 
and complex interests of your national 
life in America should be a great 
stimulus to the efforts of your native 
dramatists.” 

Sir Herbert’s reference to American 
plays instantly suggested the problem 
which our writers must face when they 
— to produce their plays in Lon- 

on. 

“Ts there a prejudice against Ameri- 
- plays in London?” I flatly asked 

m. 

The English actor-manager moved to 
the edge of his chair and emphasized 
his reply by tapping loudly on the 
table. 

“That is the sheerest nonsense,” he 
exclaimed. “Of course there is no preju- 
dice against American plays in London! 
The success of ‘Ready Money,’ ‘Find 
The Woman’ and various other plays 
you have sent over to us this season 
proves my words. But to make headway 
with our people your plays must be 
human and true and contain universal 
elements in their themes. Your increas- 
ing opportunity lies in our better ac- 
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quaintance with American life. Eng- 
lishmen nowadays travel more than 
they formerly did. They know more 
_ your localities and customs. 

our vernacular still puzzles them some- 
what, but they are learning it by seeing 
not only yourselves but your plays. 

“Don’t forget that you impose the 
same conditions upon English plays, 
though perhaps to a 
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panegyric of Shaw,—of the man who, 
when he was a dramatic critic, said of 
one of his Shakespearean productions: 
“Mr. Tree, ingeniously using’ as much 
of the bard’s language as can be made 
to convey anything to himself or his 
audience, is always papering the naked 
wall, helping a lame dog over a stile, 
putting gorgeous livery on the man in 
possession, always, 





lesser degree. Younow 


like nature, abhor- 





have in your New 


ring a vacuum and 


York theatres several HE pri writ- filling it with treasures 
English dramas which, ers of all times of his own ingenuity, 
to my way of thinking, are those who imagination and fun, 


are splendid. But some 


have been fired 


and then generously 


of them you are neg- |! by thespiritof romance. || giving our Shake 
not because you are They have looked upon the bell in a near-by 


prejudiced against 
them but for the rea- 
son that you are not 
familiar with the life 
they portray. 

“T want to add,” 





life genially. 
a pity it would be if 
romance should die! 
But it wont; you may 
depend upon it. 


What 


clock tower struck 
one. I fancied .that I 
caught Sir Herbert 
casting a sly glance at 
the stony-cold baked 
apple that mutely had 











said Sir Herbert, ‘‘that 





been reproaching me 





among our own writers 
of the day I am inclined to rank George 
Bernard Shaw very highly. He is, I 
think, first and foremost among our 
dramatists in enlarging the horizon of 
the people. He will live in our literature 
as a propagandist. He has not only 
made the public think, but un-think.”’ 
As Sir Herbert spoke his glowing 


—and tantalizing him 
—for more than an hour. I arose to go. 

“Au revoir,” he exclaimed, “and don’t 
forget that you are always a welcome 
guest at His Majesty’s!” 

I thanked him and silently resolved 
that when I accepted his invitation I 
would save time by sending a messenger 
for the tickets. 
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PLAYER AND PRELATE 


A FRENCH actor named Béjart inherited a fortune and invested it in a chateau, 
whither he removed and where he set up an establishment in true seigneurial 


style. 


The first Sunday after he had blossomed out in his new dignity, Béjart 


went to church. And thereby he caused the curate much perplexity: for it was 
the curate’s duty to offer up a prayer for the.new lord of the manor, and yet actors 
were at that time excommunicated by the Church. He solved the problem as 


follows: ‘‘My dear brethren,” he said, 
Béjart, a sinner, a comedian, and lord of this manor.” 


“let us pray for the conversion of Mr. 
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ARTHA 
M | Bepman, 
the young Scan- 

dinavian actress who has 
created quite a stir in dramatic 
circles during her first American 
appearance, with John Mason in 
Charles Frohman’s production of 
“The Attack,” is the true Viking 
type: a girl of medium build, with a 
subtle grace of arm and shoulder, and a 
wondrous net of yellow hair. This, on 
stage and off, she wears swirled around 
her head like a twisted fillet of gold, and 
in New York it is the rage. They call it 
the “Hedman Swirl.” 

Under Mr. Frohman’s direction, 
Miss Hedman became a Broadway 
favorite on her first appearance. But 














it is not odd that our interview began 
with a discussion of Strindberg rather 
than of Charles Frohman, for it was 
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Won New 
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from the former’s first wife, Siri von 
Essen, that Miss Hedman received 
her early knowledge of stagecraft, 

and it was through Madame von 

Essen, strangely enough, she be- 

came acquainted with the great 

master of Swedish drama himself. 

However, we finished the inter- 

view with Charles Frohman, who, 

as you shall see, took a chance. 
Miss Hedman began by asking 
if we had ever seen Strindberg’s 

‘Easter.’ 

No, but we had read the book. 
(Alas, the pun went clean over her 
golden head.) 

“Oh, it was a wonderful play!” 
she exclaimed, with a quaint little 
gesture. ‘‘And it had a girl in it that 
made such a beautiful part!” She dupli- 
cated the quaint little gesture in mid- 
sentence, and went on: ‘‘This girl was 
just a little insane, or,” —and the large 
gray eyes within the dark lashes stared 
in thoughtful discrimination—‘“or per- 
haps you could say she was only an ex- 
tremely delicate, hypersensitive girl.”’ 
Miss Hedman sat further forward on 
the chair and the grayish eyes and the 
delicate features of her pale face shifted 
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with emotion as she One of them fitted! So I went in quietly 
talked. She did not seem and took the lily out of the window 
so pale or so bizarrely without disturbing anything!’ 
blonde as when she appears “Oh, it was a strange and beautiful 
in “The Attack;” but part to play!” she exclaimed again. 
there was something “Of course marly Americans think 
curious in those dark that Strindberg wrote medical records 
lashes against instead of plays; but that is 
the gray . the fault of your transla- 
, tors. The words that 
he uses are so beauti- 
ful in Swedish. 
There is some- 
thing mystic in 
them.” The 
A eyelids 
drooped and 
the head 
swayed with 
an expression 
of vague in- 
toxication. 
“Something 
that sweeps in 
and-in on 




































>» Photograph 


by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
io SHE IS THE TRUE VIKING 
» TYPE: A GIRL OF ME- 
DIUM BUILD, WITH A 
SUBTLE GRACE OF ARM AND 
SHOULDER, AND A WONDROUS NET OF 


eyes, the creamy skin, YELLOW HAIR 
the fair eyebrows and the soft, wavy, the words carry 
yellow hair. Her accent, oddly enough, you away in a 
seems more of a clipped English than strange, strange 
anything else. And then there is a cer- atmosphere.” 
tain electric animation when she talks. Hastily she 
““Yes,” she said, “this girl wasjusta sketched 
little insane. She had no moral values through  Strind- 
whatever. Everything was perfectly berg’s most telling 
natural and spontaneous with her. plays, scarifying 
When the play begins she has just come women: “The 
in one Sunday morning, carrying a lily. Bond,” ‘Com- 
They ask her where she found it and she rades,” and his 
says, ‘I was just going by a flower shop studies of mar- 
and I saw the most beautiful lily in the ried life. “He 
window. I felt that I must have it,soI was the greatest 
went up to the door to buy it. The door of idealists and 
was locked and then I remembered that the worst of 
it was Sunday. But, of course, had to cynics in one,” 
have the lily,so I tried someofmyown she said. “He 
keys in the lock, and what do you think? wrote of real 
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things in their baldness, be- 
cause, if we cannot see the 
real things as they are, we 
_cannot get a remedy for 
them. He was not hopeless 
that life could not be made 
better. What made him a 
cynic was this: He would 
put virtues around a woman 
‘a that she never had. Then 
when the glory wore off, and 
he saw her as she really was, 
he blamed her for changing, 
which she never had. 

“His first wife—he had 
three, you know; the first 
time he said he married In- 
tellect, the second Useful- 
ness, and the third Inno- 
cence. The first wife was a 
wonderful woman and a 
wonderful mother—was 
more of a mother and an 
intellect than a wife. Still, 
she lived 





Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 

HER ACCENT, ODDLY ENOUGH, SEEMS 

MORE OF A CLIPPED ENGLISH THAN 
ANYTHING ELSE 


with him thirteen years, the other 
two but a year or so each. She had 
the most influence. At the end she 

had to leave him. He had crises in 
which he lost his reason. Then he 
would threaten her life. 
“She went back to Finland, where she 
came from. Her family was of the old Swedish 
nobility that settled in Finland when that country 
belonged to Sweden. It was one of the earliest divorce scandals in that part of the 
country when she, who had married a count, left her husband for a little author. 
You cannot imagine the furore it created. She went on the stage. After a year or two 
she left the stage because of the children’s coming. Strindberg promised she could 
go back, but she never did. I suppose he was jealous of the notice she attracted. She 
was very much praised. She played Jane Eyre, among other parts. After they 
parted she went back to Finland to live. Her people were all gone by that time— 
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dead. She taught dramatic art and 
plastic posing for a living.” 

“Is that how you came to know her 
and her daughters?” 

“Yes. I had an uncle living in Fin- 
land. After I left school I went to live 
with them. It was an old-fashioned, 
quite bourgeois household. I remember 
once in fun saying I should like to be an 
actress. My aunt was very angry. 
‘That is not a nice thing to say, even 
for a joke,’ she told me. But I‘meant it, 
and after a while my uncle, thinking to 
give me a taste of something to cure 
me, permitted me to take lessons of 
Siri von Essen—Mme. Strindberg that 
was. She is not practical, that woman. 
She would rather teach a pupil she liked 
for nothing than one without talent for 
money. When my uncle wanted to stop 
the lessons, seeing it was not curing me, 
she would have me go on for nothing. 

“Among other things, she taught me 
how to listen. Very few laymen, and, 
strange as it may seem, not very many 
actors, have ever considered the supreme 
importance that listening plays on the 
stage; yet, in general, listening and 
the use of the voice contribute the en- 
tire technique of the art of acting—just 
as form and color may be said to consti- 
tute that of painting. And of the two, 
listening is the more important, because 
it survives pantomine, a most difficult 
form of acting. 

“The reason listening plays a part of 
such great value is that if an actor is not 
deeply interested in what is going on in 
the mimic world in which he has been 
cast, he cannot look for any real inter- 
est on the part of his audience; and the 
only way in which he can dénote that 
interest is by the intensity with which 
he listens to everything that has any 
bearing whatever on his life or actions, 
and the skill with which he expresses 
the feelings bred of what he hears, 

“Listening is an art that is not prop- 
erly taught in the American theatres 
where the young actors are trained, 
nor in those little dramatic academies 
in and out of Broadway. Ask either 
teacher or pupil about the business of 
listening, and the chances are that you 
will receive no reply save a wondering 
shake of the head. 
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“There is much. to listen to. in every 
play. In my present réle of Renée, with 
Mr. Mason, in ‘‘The Attack,” I have to 
listen to him, as Senator Merital, deliver 
a speech which lasts about fifteen min- 
utes. This he does very interestingly, but 
as it is, I am alone with him on the stage, 
without a single line to speak or to hold 
to. I have nothing but eyes and ears. 
And I must sit still! 

“But I guess it must be natural for 
me to listen. When I was a girl Mrs. 
Strindberg would often stop while tell- 
ing a story—and she told them wonder- 
fully—and exclaim, ‘Look at Martha!’ 
It delighted her to see me sitting there, 
all eyes, mouth and ears.” 

Then we began to talk of Strindberg 
as a playwright and stage manager. 
Miss Hedman began: 

“It was in Strindberg’s own little 
theatre that he found the perfect ex- 
pression of that atmospheric genius of 
his. He built this playhouse about six 
years ago. It seated only two hundred. 
For three seasons it produced his plays, 
nothing but his own work, and only his 
Kammerspiele, which are his intimate 
dramas. 

“For three years, then, Strindberg’s 
little theatre continued, a unique little 
playhouse. It was something like your 
Little Theatre in New York. Perhaps 
that was what caused its eventual fail- 
ure. There was not the audience of 
literary or cultured people in so small a 
capital as Stockholm to support such 
an institution. 

“True, they liked its peculiar air of 
comfort and personality. They liked to 
pay at the door and then to be received 
as guests in a club. There were soda and 
cigarettes for the asking. It was all so 
curious and distinctive. But indeed all 
too good to last! For, while the Stock- 
holm audiences liked the little theatre 
and its refreshments, they could not 
stomach its plays—at least, not as an 
exclusive diet. Soon the manager who 
worked for Strindberg withdrew and 
started a little theatre of his own, similar 
in everything but the plays. Such com- 
petition proved too much for Strind- 
berg. It was not long before, as you say, 
he felt himself slipping. At length his 
little playhouse was sold to a farceur. 
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“Tt was a bitter blow to the master. 

“At: his playhouse, Strindberg did 
many wonderful things. He used very 
simple scenery and permitted no exag- 
geration. 

“«¢There must be nothing,’ 
he would say, ‘to inter- 
fere with the words.’ 
He had written just 
what he wanted 
to express; his 
words were 
just as force- 
ful as they 
could be 
made (he 
said this 
for other 
play- 
wrights 
as much 
as for 
himself ) , 
and the 
scenery was 
not to dis- 
tract atten- 
tion from 
them, or the 
players to overact 
in an attempt to 
make a sharper 
impression: 
No one was 
to move 









about more Moffett Studio, Chicago 
than neces- 
I NEW YORK CALLS HER METHOD 
sary. n & “ 
‘The Father’ OF DRESSING HER HAIR THE “‘HED- 
er MAN SWIRL,” AND IN THIS INTERVIEW 
they just re- SHE TELLS IN DETAIL HOW ANY GIRL MAY 


mained very still ARRANGE HER HAIR 


and talked and 
talked, while those wonderful words 
crept into your brain till they burned. 
“At the theatres where his great his- 
torical plays were acted it was much dif- 
ferent. Strindberg had them mounted as 
elaborately as possible, with all sumptu- 
ous detail that would suggest the past. 
He invented many clever methods of 
gaining unusual and imaginative effects. 
There was, for instance, the moving 
scenery in ‘Towards Damascus.’ The 
play was to show many short incidents 
in the journey of its people through life 
and towards the goal. So in one of the 
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parts of the’ play, as they climbed 
mountains and struggled through for- 
ests and over rivers and by inns, they 
seemed to journey through life. At the 
end of the scene the lights went out, 
though the curtain remained 
up, and one scene melt- 
ed, as it were, into 
the next. The 
scenery was 
pushed’ back 
or raised or 
lowered un- 
til, when 
the lights 
went up 
again, it 
seemed 
NS See 
there 
had been 
some 
gradual 
transform- 
ation that 
carried you 
on to the next 
stage of the 
journey. 
*“Qne moment 
they were climbing 
a rugged mountain. 
_ Then in the darkness the 
mountain seemed to 
sink and they were at 
the top. In the 
mm marvelous 
‘Dream 
Piey, 


where 
SIMILAR FASHION 


forests melt into castles 
and rooms open out into 
streets, and people pass 
through walls, Strindberg 
used the same system of sliding 
scenery ; and he used to love to sit in the 
wings and watch the men shift it in the 
vague dark. 

““As I have said, the failure of his 
little playhouse was a terrible blow to 
him. He had always béen a pessimist. 
For the last two years of his life, after 
the failure of his theatre, he grew so 
morose and depressed that not even the 












great national celebration of 
his sixtieth birthday 
brought him out of his 
seclusion. Every day he 
arose at five or six o’clock 
and walked out for two 
hours, hard, while the 
streets and roads were bare 
of people. He did his own 
shopping before anyone 
was in the stores. Then he 
returned home and locked 
himself in. He did every- 
thing for himself and 
would answer no one. 
“Once, when he had | 
been ill, his daughter and 
I went to his house to see 
how he was. He did not 







““AMONG OTHER THINGS, MME. STRIND- 
BERG TAUGHT ME HOW TO LISTEN. 
VERY FEW ACTORS HAVE EVER’ CON- 
SIDERED THE IMPORTANT PART WHICH 
LISTENING PLAYS ON THE STAGE”’ 










even open the door. He called 
out to her: 

“<*T’m all right, child. Go 
away!’ 

“The whole celebration of 
his birthday pleases him only 
as a belated acknowledgment. 
The great fund Sweden raised for him—but 
only completed a few days before his death—he 
at once gave away to charity. When the pro- 
cession passed his house in the celebration he did 
not come out until the marching body of workmen 
appeared. He only loved those who were weaker than 
he. It was‘his nature to hate and fight the strong in the 
high places. 

“Though I am a good Swede, I prefer much of Ibsen to Strindberg. But that is 
the woman and the actress in me that is talking. Ibsen was the feminist of the two. 
Hé understood women, I think, as very few men have. For proof, there was his 
wonderful Nora. Now Strindberg was great and imaginative, but, somehow, he 
never was fair. He took the strange, subtle, almost unconscious faults of the world— 
and they are most prevalent in women—and he magnified them all till we could see. 
The result was a terrible exaggeration. Each fault of a woman became her only 
characteristic. 

“And I believe that all this evil pessimism of Strindberg lay in his idealistic 
nature. He expected too much of women. He put people on a pedestal so high that 
no one could possibly balance there, and then when they fell off he was plunged in 
despair. Strindberg was his own hope and his own damnation.” 

Miss Hedman stopped with a sigh. 

“It’s a lonely job,” she said, “this of being a genius.” 

For myself, I had had enough of Strindberg, and it had been my fixed intent, for 
the past ten minutes, formed on viewing that wonderful twist of hair that coroneted 
her pretty golden head, to ask her how she put it up, for the benefit of women read- 
ers. This I did, presently, to fill a gap of silence that fell. 

“It is very simple,’’ she said, and then she proceeded to tell me how to put up the 
“Hedman Swirl.” 
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“First comb 
out the hair 
and part it toa 
depth of three 
inches around 
the face. Part 
it again on the 
left side. The 
portion on the 
left should 
then be 
puffed out 
over the 


left ear and 
fixed there with a 
hairpin. Then I 
comb the other portion back 
across the forehead, puff it out 
to match the opposite side, 
tucking the ends in with a 
hairpin and the back hair. 

“There! So much for the 
front. Now comes the trouble- 
some part. The back hair I 
divide into three portions, 
about equal, parting down the 
head toward the nape of the 
neck. Now this middle back 
portion I comb toward the top 
of the head and turn the ends 
under and pin securely. This 
outlines the back of the head 
with a certain charm, without 
any of the bulge that dis- 
figures the head like the ‘coif- 
fure casque’—at least, to my 
way of thinking. 

“Next I brush the right part 
low over my forehead, roll it 
softly over the right ear and 


' \ strfid. It is then drawn flatly to the left so 


me) a large shell pin to match that of the other 






swirl it around to the left ear, where it is 
again pinned down. So far, so good; any 
Y girl with a little practice can accomplish 
) this. The really difficult part is to follow. 
The left portion is brushed to puff out over 
the left ear and is caught under the large 
shell pin which should have secured the right 


















as to seem part of the swirl. Finally it is 
tucked under the twist near the right ear with 








ear. The ordeal is over. 
“Tf you haven’t enough hair of your own, and 




































Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
“‘{ TOLD MR. FROHMAN I WAS AFRAID OF MY ENGLISH, BUT 
HE ONLY SMILED AND SAID: ‘I'LL TAKE A CHANCE’”’ 
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very few people have, it can be accom- 
plished very easily with a few small 
switches; or just one switch, for that 
matter. If a switch is used, you could 
proceed exactly as I have described and 
then use the switch over the swirl part. 
If you don’t care for the hair puffed over 
the ears, it can be combed smoothly over 
the cheek, but I rather like the puffing, 
as it seems a bit more original.” 

And so, with our hair in a swirl, as it 
were, we began to compare notes of the 
American and Swedish stages. Miss 
Hedman spoke of their national dra- 
matic school. 

In Sweden the national dramatic 
school teaches, first, the art of make- 
up. According to Miss Hedman’s de- 
scription, the instructor sketches the 
character in the lesson with a few words, 
and then the students proceed to trans- 
form their own features into their idea 
of the subject. Then, among the work- 
ers, the instruetor wanders, supervising, 
suggesting, criticising, until the make- 
up hour is over. 

Next come the dancing and fencing 
classes. “In the dancing classes,” ex- 
plained Miss Hedman, “the students 
learn, first of all, the general princi- 
ples of all dance-movements, then to 
apply them, so far as time permits, 
to the dances of all countries and all 
times—prepared thus to meet any de- 
mands from future stage managers. 

“The classes in physical culture, too, 
are very important. In Sweden, they 
believe physical weakness means awk- 
wardness, on stage or off. Next come 
the classes of dramatic action and pan- 
tomime. In the action class she is 
taught to sit, bow, kneel and handle 
stage properties gracefully. 

“Then the pupil has at length reached 
the stage in her histrionic development 
where she is eligible for the stage re- 
hearsals. When she is cast for a play she 
finds her call posted on a bulletin board 
just as at a regular theatre. The re- 


hearsals are conducted in the same pro-’ 


fessional manner. The stage-manager 
sits in front and directs, and all things 
are conducted as on the regular stage— 
with the exception of one thing. The 
student is never told how to speak her 
lines! The stage manager will correct, 
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suggest, and emphasize, but no more. 
In these schools individuality is regard- 
ed as a sacred thing, and no rude hand is 
laid upon it. One must think for one- 
self, or go down and out with the other 
weak. Mrs. Strindberg was the pioneer 
@f this abridgement, by the way. 

“In Sweden these schools have the 
first call-upon the stage—that is, their 
graduates are assured of positions as 
soon as they leave. There are no long 
waiting lists. Somehow, the demand 
takes good care of the supply. 

“But, as I have said, the salaries are 
not so good as in this country, though 
they are very good for Sweden, where 
there is no high cost of living. 

“Still, in my country, actors are just 
like they are everywhere else. They are 
born with a desire for getting, but only 
six or seven of each generation are born 
with the gift of keeping.” 

And then, as one amused at her own 
thoughts, Miss Hedman threw back her 
head and shook forth a soft, bubbling 
laugh that filled the place with music. 

“Indeed,” she resumed after a bit, 
“T found this characteristic failing of 
the actor a part of my own case when, 
two years ago, worn out with a long 
tour, I was advised to take a rest: I 
hadn’t saved a penny —that is, to 
boast of. Well, I went to London for a 
vacation. I have a sister living there. 
At that time I spoke Swedish, French 
and German, but no English. But in a 
few months I picked up a conversational 
knowledge of the tongue, and incidental- 
ly, made the acquaintance of Mr. Bouci- 
cault, Mr. Frohman’s stage director. 

“One day Mr. Boucicault said to me, 
laughingly, ‘We have a part that would 
just suit you—that is, if you only knew 
English. Why don’t you try?’ 

““A few days later he introduced me 


.to Mr. Frohman, who, after an appall- 


ingly short conversation, asked me to 
run over to Paris and see ‘The Attack,’ 
which was playing there at the time. I 
went, saw it, and returned. 

“Mr. Frohman said, ‘Well, what do 
you think of it?’ . 

“T told him I was afraid of my 
English, but he only smiled and said: 
‘T’ll take a chance.’ And, you see, here 
Iam.” 
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A business. 

This would seem almost un- 
necessary to state, but the present con- 
dition of the stage permits of acting as 
a business. People can go oh making a 
good living—and some of them fortunes 
—by playing one part for years. Doing 
this, they hardly ever have a chance to 
prove themselves actors in the true 
sense of the word. A man or a woman 
may be wonderful in one especial part, 
because it suits the personality and 
comes close to the feelings and the atti- 
tude toward life of that particular ac- 
tor. But a réle of that sort is absolutely 
worthless as a proof of acting ability. 

To illustrate: It is comparatively 
easy to create a Romeo or an Othello, or 
even a Hamlet, because you can sympa- 
thize with them on a human basis. But 
it is much more difficult to play Iago or 
Svengali, making them both human and 
carrying your audience away in spite of 
the feeling that the audience, as hu- 
mans, bear toward these characters. 

The idea of emphasizing strongly the 
personality of an actor is only too often 
limited to his physical personality. This 
is carried so far that people who are 
almost six feet tall are cast for the part 


| basine is an art and not a 














of Napoleon, who in reality was less than 
five feet in height. Of course, we cannot 
have a small man play Ingomar, but 
why people insist on seeing big men in 
every part that is in’ any way romantic 
or heroic is beyond my understanding. 

Edwin Booth was a comparatively 
small man, and yet he was the most 
wonderful Hamlet who has lived. 

Another part that generally calls for 
a semi-giant is King Legr. Now never 
was there a King Lear more forcible 
than that of Mr. Booth. In fact, it was 
in this part that Mr. Booth’s work im- 
pressed his audiences in Germany more 
than any of the rest of his répertoire. 
Even to-day in Germany, when Mr. 
Booth is under discussion and remark is 
passed as to the excellence of his Ham- 
let, the reply will almost invariably fol- 
low, “Yes, but did you see his King 
Lear?” 

The personality of the actor that 
should dominate the part he portrays 
is the mental personality. Once the actor 
has convinced himself that he ‘has the 
proper mental angle on a part; he cannot 
go far wrong, provided that he both has 
the technique of his art at his finger-tips 
and can use it as a means of bringing 
out emotions, moods, and atmosphere 


—_ 
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without showing his craftsmanship. 
Of course there have been masterful 
exhibitions on the stage by actors who 
work technically only, who defend the 
standpoint that an actor should never 
be carried away by an emotion, but to 
my mind that is not true art. Art in all 
its phases and branches has in it the 
divine element. The manifestation of 
this divine element in art is called, for 
want of a better word, inspiration. The 
sister of inspiration is intuition, and I 
feel sure that artists who are afraid to 
follow an inspiration or an intuition 
without hesitancy, who in the slightest 
distrust anything that isn’t worked out 
according to the rule of three, do not de- 
serve the name! They may become 
popular, they may make plenty of 
money and they may please vast 
crowds, but judging art as a divine gift 
to mankind has nothing to do with 
judging artists by the amount of money 
they can make. 

I have heard great admiration for 
actors who can play one part night 
after night exactly in the 
same way—always 
sitting down in 
the chair at the 
same word, al- 
ways lighting 
the cigar at 
the same 
moment 
and never - 
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varying in the shades of their intona- 
tions. At the risk of being called assert- 
ive, I claim that a real artist on the 
stage will find it impossible to do this. 
No artist of the brush or the chisel 
would be expected to paint the same 
subject or to work out the same idea 
over and over again with an exact 
duplication of lines, angles and curves. 
If he tried to, he would lose his standing 
immediately. Then why should not an 
actor be permitted to portray as many 
characters as he possibly can within the 
scope of his ability and mental horizon? 
The present movement among the 
theatre-going public in favor of rep- 
ertory theatres is admirable. The rep- 
ertory theatre will give the young ac- 
tor the chance of that training so neces- 
sary to his work. Also it may diminish 
the horrible ordeal of living more on 
railroad trains than in the home. One 
can hardly imagine how the finest 

edge of an artist’s work is ruffled 
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I do not advocate 
pampering the actor. 
I merely claim that 
the a¢tor should have 
physical adequacy, 
through comparative 
physical comfort, to 
bring to bear upon 
his work. 

The painter, 
the dramatist, 
the poet, can 
do—and _his- 
tory proves 
that they 
have done 


and torn by the physical discomfort of 
bad accommodations, indigestible food 
and other influences of travel. 

It is marvelous that the greater 
part of the profession can stand that 
strain year after year, but it does 
tell, and first of all it tells in the 
work. The actor’s power to carry his 
audience along with him is one that 
consists of the most minute vibra- 
tions imaginable. The term “‘per- 
sonal magnetism”’ signifies bil- 
lions of little waves that go from 
the mental and physical attitude 
of the actor toward his part 
to the audience. This wave 
transmission is of infinitely 
finer grain than that which 4 
is registered by the seismo- /7@ 
graph or the wireless ap- 
paratus. Now nobody 
would expect a seismo- 
graph or a wireless ap- 
paratus to register or 
send out vibrations un- 
less the machine were 
in perfect order, well {% 
oiled, and most carefully 
handled. 

























































— splendid 
work in 
spite of 
m™ physical 
discomfort 
and illness. 
Beethoven 
wrote 
glorious music 
after he was 
deaf. Milton 
gave his “‘Para- 
dise Lost” to 
|-4 the world after 
™@ he was blind. 
But with the 
actor it is very 
different. 
ea He cannot 
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separate himself from his work. He has 
to be physically in front of his audience 
to set those vibrations to work. 

The same objection that*there is to 
the “‘ physical personality acting,”’ exists 
in the minds of the art-loving theatre- 
goer to the physical stage-management. 
Let me cite a recent case where three 
hundred and fifty dollars was spent on 
a Japanese screen, while the pay-roll of 
the actors was cut down to a minimum. 
Now I have never known any vibrations 


to come from a Japanese screen. And it - 


is a well-known fact among people who 
really know the business that a screen 
that costs three dollars and fifty cents, 
properly decorated and placed, looks 
better in a stage set. than the real thing. 
A stage director should have very little 
trouble with his scenic effects and his 
furniture, so that he could devote at 
least ninety per cent of his time to the 
actual meaning of the play. 

The difficulties under which stage 
directors in this country have to work 
are appalling. It is different in Ger- 
many. More than half the time that is 
given to the stage manager here for re- 
hearsals he cannot work on the stage 
but has to go to some room, generally 
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most uncomfortable, stuffy and filthy, 
which is hired for the purpose, and there 
do the best he can. The stage hands, who 
are just as necessary as the actors at a 
part of the preliminary rehearsals, are 
not given to him until the dress rehearsal 
arrives. 

The result is that the scenic work, in 
many cases, is so far behind that every- 
thing in that department has to be at- 
tended to on the day of dress rehearsal, 
while the actors, ready and made up for 
their parts, sit around waiting for hours 
before the rehearsal actually begins. By 
that time they are tired out and that 
healthy nervous tension that makes for 
good work on the stage has given place 
to exhaustion and to a very well justified 
disgust. 

In a repertory theatre, properly con- 
ducted, with the same working staff 
engaged all the year around, such condi- 
tions would be obviated. Each depart- 
ment could work hand in hand with the 
other departments and the results would 
be better work all around. And, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, the theatre-going 
public of America will bring about the 
establishment of such theatres all over 
the country within the next ten years. 

















certain Chicago window washer deserves a 
medal as the most unimaginative man in the 
world. “During my Chicago engagement 
last fall,” says Mr. Hitchcock, ‘‘I dropped 
in to see a friend who has an officé on the 
nineteenth floor of a lake-front sky-scraper. 
It was during the air-ship meet and a flock 
of biplanes were cutting figure-eights over 
Grant Park about on a level with us. A pair 
of window washers came in, and the 9utside man clambered out the window and 
went to work without bothering to fasten the usual safety-belt these men wear. 
From time to time the men paused to watch the skimming aéroplanes. Finally the 
outside man shook his head dolefully. ‘Hully chee!’ he observed, ‘I’d hate to 
have a chob like dem fellers. It must be dancherous.’” 


THE DANGER LINE 
RAYMOND HITCHCOCK thinks a 
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, Do You. * 
»Yearn to Go 
on the Stage? 
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Editor’s Note: Probably no one of the younger actresses of the day receives as 
many letters from feminine stage aspirants as does Elsie Ferguson. Her personality 
endears her especially to the hearts of girls, and she is being constantly besieged with 
requests for advice and information from them. In response to our request for an 
article she has written what she describes as ‘A friendly letter to my girl friends.” 


D [ams Little Girl—and your * School superintendent told a friend of my 


See ; . mother’s that I had ‘decided ,dramatic 
Pans * ae high on wy 4 desk is ‘ability’ and that if my folks didn’t, watch 
covered ‘with levters trom you. out I'd be on the stage before they Knew it. 
Some of them make me glad and some So now they’re watching out and my life is 


| .of them make me sad. At any rate, you - miserable, for I feel that they are nipping 


have written to me, unrestrainedly, out; Y aces ee Fave tatoos wires 
of the fullness of your‘heart, and I shall * 96 you? ype you in “Mise Primrose” 


answer in kind. Some of the letters are the other night and right then and:there 
merely messages of appreciation and I made up my mind to ask you just, what 
; congratulation—I shall always treasure you thought. People say I'm pretty. 


I don’t want to sound conceited;but I 
them. Others, most of, the others, are ¢ think I'm pretty, too. I think I would be 

















requests for advice. Here is-a sample: * good at tragedy——I take life so seriously, 
prom say. I’m sixteen and almosf through 
Dear Miss Ferguson: gh school. , yee Se 
For a long time I have thought that I Please, dear Miss Ferguson, give me 
should go on the stage. Ever since I was a your honest opinion. If I shall go on the 
little girl, people who have heard me re- stage what shall I do to get a job? Please 
cite have said that I should. Our Sunday answer right away. 
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DO YOU YEARN TO 


As I finished reading that letter, I 
closed my eyes to get a mental picture of 
the girl who had written it. Sixteen and 
in high school. Pigtails and short skirts, 
then, probably, and round, rosy cheeks. 
At least, that’s the way I think she 
should look. If her skirts are down and 
her hair is up and the color in her cheeks 
is not as God made it, why, then I’m 
disappointed. You see, in this hurry-up 
life of ours, a girl has such a little time 
to be just a girl. Before 
we know it she is a wom- 
an, with all a woman’s 
responsibilities pil- 
ing on her shoul- 
ders. If her girl- 
hood has been a 
happy, whole- 
some one, she’s , 
fairly well able to § 

bear whatever 
may come her 
way. But if her 
girlhood has only 
been a season of 
frenzied aping of 
womanhood, 
there’s not the 
stamina there 
should be. 

“Shall I go 
on the stage?” 
If I were to an- 
swer that ques- 
tion point 
blank I 
should re- 
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ply without the slightest hesitation: 
“cc No Tg 
As a matter of fact, I don’t believe in 
the stage for women. It’s the most 
heart-breaking profession there is. No 
matter how hard you work there is 
always some one waiting to push you to 
the wall. You’re grudged every little 
thing you’ve slaved to earn. By whom? 
Oh—somebody. There is always some 
one to knock you when you get ahead, 
and some one to laugh gayly when 
you fall behind. I’m not bitter or 
cynical or anything of that kind, 
but I know what I’m talking 
about. For twelve years I’ve 
worked and suf- 
fered and longed. 
for something I 
haven’t gotten 
yet. I’m a star, that’s 
true, but for four 
seasons my plays 
have been failures., 
And how I have 
‘worked over each play jaa 
in turn! And enthused ¥ 
H overit! And wept over / 
| it! How I have hoped 
—and how my 
hopes have been 
shattered! 

You see, that’s / 
the way it goes. 
Knowing, then, 
the suffering 
attached to a r 
stage career 
is my first 
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reason for discouraging my hopeful corre- 
spondents. If one is really to ‘‘make good” 
on the stage, one must have temperament, 
must be sensitive, must feel deeply. One 
does! 

In the second place, you dear children who 
don’t know how well off you are, you mustn’t 
fancy that just because friends of Mother flatter 
you, or elocution teachers praise you or Sunday 
School superintendents say you have “dramatic 
ability,” their word means anything at all. The 
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world is full of school girls who can 
recite ‘‘Barbara Frietchie” with a 
pathos that never fails to reduce the 
principal and all the school board to 
tears, but who could never arouse the 
slightest sign of anything resembling 
either tears or laughter in a theatre 
audience. The average young girl may 
be pretty and clever and all that, but 
she is not cut out for an actress, and if 
she knows what is good for her and 
values time and strength, she had better 
find out just what she is cut out for and 
get down to business. 

Many people declare that there are 
no more ternptations on the stage than 
in any other walk of life. I must dis- 

agree. The stage has 

many and pecu- 
liar temptations. 
It is a play world, 
you see, and the 
glamour of things 
that are not is 
over it. Right 
™ and 
wrong 
merge 
easily; and un- 
less one is an 
expert in moral 



















of glitter 
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and excitement, is, to my way of think- 
ing, in great danger. Her ambition is 
not big enough nor her purpose strong 
enough to keep her on the street called 
straight. She may work, but ‘er work is 
perfunctory. It is not the work chat will 
tell in the long run. This girl will be 
susceptible to temptation, because, in a 
way, she is courting it. She wants the 
show and glitter and excitement, but 
she doesn’t want what goes with it. 

She is the girl the Johnnies go out 
with. She may be found in nearly every 
successful musical comedy or spectacu- 
lar show, where pretty girls are needed 
in the ensemble. As long as her looks 
last, she is pretty sure of a position, 
paying anywhere from twenty to thirty- 
five dollars—maybe forty, if she has a 
line or so to speak, but rarely more. If 
she were to get more, it would be much 
more, for she would be earning: it. 
Only then, you see; she wouldn’t be her 
kind of a girl; she’d be the other kind, 
with the ambition that knows no waver- 
ing until the goal is reached. 

So many girls who are unhappy at 
home think of the stage as a refuge. As 
a refuge it is nil. It’s not a 
refuge from anything. 
It’s a stamping ground. 























latitude and That’s what it is. 
longitude, it And the strongest 
is not always wins out—every 
easy to dis- time. 
cern the divid- I’ve said what I can 
ing line. to discourage you, but 
The girl who if you  persist— 
goes on the stage mM start in the 
because she longs chorus! 
for a life \ Don’t gotoa 
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dramatic school. While many of these there’ll be all that to go over again. If 
are excellent, I hold that only actual you're the right sort—of the stuff of 
experience can do the work. I think that which actresses are made—you’ll keep 
chorus work is the best training in the at it. If you’re not—why, you'll just 
world for the girl who really means to - drop between the rungs and 
make a name for herself. It gives . that’s the last you’ll be heard of. 
her poise and self confidence. / Always remember, that on 
She feels, as she goes on the the stage as anywhere else, the 
stage, that she is surrounded, s unusual is in demand. There 
protected, taken care of some- are hordes of mediocre ac- 
how. She alone is not the cyno- /¥ tresses, just as there are 
sure of all eyes. Sheis merely /, hordes of mediocre stenog- 
one of many. raphers, saleswomen, serv- 
Once in the chorus, dig! ant girls. And they’re 
Make up your mind that plugging along. , Just 
while you are only one of keeping at it, and 
many to start with, you that’s all. Ambition- 
will be one out of less, unresourceful, 
many in the end: Be they make drudg- 
conscientous and if ery of their work 
you are at all talent- and their work 
ed, the stage mana- pays them back 
ger will notice you. with a_ ven- 
If you are really geance. 
good he will see To be suc- 
that you have a cessful, a girl 
prominent place must. keep 
in the chorus. her looks. She 
Gradually, if must attend 










































youhavelooks strictly to 
and poise— matters of 
and _ brains diet, fresh 
—never air and 
forget that wholesome 


brains are living. She 


essential must have 
—you will a definite 
find that aim in 
small life and 
speak- make 
ing parts every- 
are as- thing else 
signed to play sec- 
you. And ond to 
so you gg aim. 
will go up Ss soon 
the ladder, as she 
one round lets other 
after an- interests 
other. creep in 
Some- she’s going 
times, to find that 
you'll get gradually 
pulled back, they are 


crowding out 
her ambition. 


several rounds 
at a time; and 
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It is only the woman who has arrived 
that can afford to sit back and take 
things as they come, and even she can- 
not sit inert long, or events will pass and 
leave her in their wake. 

“How did you happen to go on the 
stage, Miss Ferguson?” That’s another 
question you all ask. I’ll tell you. 

A friend of a friend of mine, who was 
on the stage, told my friend that he 
thought he saw possibilities in me. I was 
at that time a school girl burning with 
ambition. I had talked stage from my 
infancy, not because I knew 
anything about it, but because 
I thought it made me seem 4 
grand and interesting. 

This friend of my 
friend introduced me 
to a manager who 
looked me over and 
said he “thought I 
might do.” If my 
mother was willing 
he would give me 
a place in the 
chorus of ‘‘ The 
Belleof New © 
- York.” 

Mother 
wasn’t willing. 
I, however, was 
determined. I 
had an awful 
time, going 
through with 
the usual rou- 
tine of pleas 
and threats that 
girls use when 
they want 
to do some- 
thing they 
shouldn’t. 
I threatened 
to kill myself, 
to run away, = 
to pineaway. 
Mother in 
her turn 
vowed to 
send me away to school, to lock me up 
and things like that. Finally, though, we 
both calmed down. 

“T wouldn’t mind your going on the 
road if I only knew you were to be 


Photograph by White, New York 
ARTHUR LEWIS AND ELSIE FERGUSON IN 
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properly chaperoned,” she said. We 
went to the manager and put the ques- 
tion of a chaperon to him. He was per- 
fectly willing to have a chaperon travel 
with me and so we made arrangements. 

wm After that mother gave her 
consent and her blessing. 
That was the beginning. 

We had an awful run 
of one-night stands in 
“The Belle of New York.” 

One hears about one- 
» night stands but 
» one never knows 

anything about 
them until one 
tries them. 

On account of 
my face and figure, 
I was one of those 
chosen for ‘The 
Liberty Belles.” I 
had a word ora 
line or some- 

thing—I forget. 

After that, oh, 

I was in just one 
thing after an- 
other until the 
Frohmans 
took me under 
their manage- 
, ment. That 
was the start 
of my real 
career. 

Let me tell 
you frankly, 
though, it’s 
been during 
my real career 
I’ve had the 
hardest 
knocks — the 
bitterest disap- 
pointments. 
Twelve long 
years, and yet I 
have not attained 
my ambition. 
What is it? Why, 
to be featured in a comedy that will 
make history. Until I get it I will feel 
that I have not ‘‘made good.” 

What do you think about it, girls? 
Is it worth while? 
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FLAGG, artist, illus- 
t j} trator, and president 
of “The Dutch Treat Club” 
has fallen into the pit the the- 
atre digs for all men. He is 
writing a play. 

It is very different 
from any other play 
that ever was writ- 
ten. Usually dramas 
are written and then 
billboarded. Mr. 
Flagg’s drama having 
been billboarded from 
coast to coast, via 
the ubiquitous daily newspaper, is now 
in process of writing. For Mr. Flagg’s 
play is built upon his fetching series of 
drawings published under the title of 
“The Adventures of Kitty Cobb.” 

Kitty, you know, was one of these 
fresh-faced, swirly-haired country girls 
who come to the great New York. 
After being engaged in what Dick 
Swiveller would term ‘“‘mee-nial pur- 
suit#’ Kitty finally becomes the pro- 
tégée of a wealthy old lady, marries the 
son of the house and lives in love and 
glory ever afterward. 

Mr. Flagg, who is tall and D’ Artag- 
nan-y in appearance, and thirty-five 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


years of age, though he doesn’t look it, 
lives in a romantic studio just off Central 
Park West on Sixty-seventh Street. 
The morning was very wet; so, with a 
weather eye on his very best Orientals, 
of which he is inordinately fond, his 
dry greeting to me was: 

“Ts that umbrella wet?” 

The umbrella proved its innocence. 
Having come in splendor and a taxicab, 
I was indignant, but I veiled my wrath. 

“No, I’m not neat,” disputed Mr. 
Flagg. “But I am—a good business 
man. With me, business wears the 
guise of high art. You are rightly in- 
formed. I am writing a play. It is about 
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Kitty Cobb, and what happened to 
Kitty. I refuse to say anything about 
this play until it is finished. Then it can 
speak for itself. The best rule I can give 
for play-writing is for the playwright 
to keep still about the play until he has 
drawn interest on the royalties he has 
banked from it. In my opinion, the 
height of bad art in play-writing is to 
talk about what you are going to do 
until after you have done it.” 

‘Since you refuse to tell me how to 
write a play, let’s discuss something 
equally interesting: Women.”’ 

“Same thing, same thing,” objected 
Mr. Flagg. “No difference in topic at 
all. Why, dear lady, all women are 
melodramas. I avoid melodrama. If I 
started out to dissert on the sex femi- 
nine I’d have to hand you six blank 
pieces of paper captioned, ‘This is what 
James Montgomery Flagg knows about 
women.’ ” 

“One might fill the pages with, ‘What 
women know about James Mont- 
gomery Flagg,’” I suggested. 

Mr. Flagg shot a suspicious glance 
from beneath his lowered eyelids. 

“Women,” he refuted, ‘know very 
little about me. I’ve been happily mar- 
ried for thirteen years. That wouldn’t 
be a pocket,-let alone a vein.” 

“How about Beauty?” questioned 
The Ladv. ‘‘What, in your eyes, Mr. 
Flagg, coustitutes beauty in a woman?” 

“The woman herself,” replied Mr. 
Flagg, very promptly. “I haven’t dog- 
matic ideas on that subject like most of 





my friends. Now, over at the Dutch, 


Treat Club the other day, Arthur 
Stringer held forth on the subject for an 
hour. Frank Adams put himself on rec- 
ord by saying that he considered the 
highest mark of beauty in a woman was 
that she should have legs like a boy’s.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“So she could flee well from the 
advances of importunate suitors, I sup- 
pose,” answered Mr. Flagg, “‘though 
Mr. Adams left that to our imagina- 
tions. What’s my ideal woman? Oh I 
don’t know—except that I detest skinny 
women. I like women who are full- 
bosomed and complacent-souled.”’ 

“What color do you like better: 
blonde or brunette?” 
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“Color doesn’t count,” magnani- 
mously waived the artist. “‘I tell you, 
what matters about a woman is just 
herself. She must have a good figure. 
Her coloring doesn’t count at all. 
Neither the colors that nature gave her 
nor those she puts on either in cosmetics 
or clothes. 

“T’ve only one antagonism against 
woman and colors, and that is that 
blondes shouldn’t wear turquoises. To 
me a blonde in turquoises is banal. A 
blonde should not try to dress up to her 
blondeness, and yet the most of them 
do. That is where they make their big 
error. They should dress for outline, 
structure, anything you want to call it, 
except color. They should be them- 
selves, whether they are brunettes or 
blondes. And above all, a beautiful 
woman should be vivacious, ‘pleasant, 
happy.” 

“You don’t co-ordinate,” I contra- 
dicted. ‘‘Fat women, or plump ladies 
can’t be vivacious. The metabolism of 
their. minds has to match the metab- 
olism of their bodies and works slowly. 
And a dilatory mental metabolism 
doesn’t make for vivacity.”’ 

“Perhaps you are right,” granted Mr. 
Flagg, “‘but I really don’t know, for I 
hate long words and I don’t know what 
metabolism means. 

“T was about to tell you,” he re- 
sumed, “that I hate the whiny kind of 
women. They are the most unbeautiful. 
You know what I mean—you’ve seen 
puling, faded blondes of that variety. 
They lack health and poise. The nux 
vomica sort of women are equally re- 
pulsive—no woman can be beautiful 
who is long and loppy or small and 
shrinking.” 

* “Vou are flying right in the face of 
Fashion,’’ I asserted. ‘‘And since you do 
this so daringly, please tell me how you 
think women ought to dress.” 

‘Just as they do now and have al- 
ways been doing,’”’ answered Mr. Flagg. 
“Changing, remodeling, varying, adapt- 
ing the old to the new and the new 
to the old. Only I hope we never see 
hoop-skirts again and I scarcely believe 
that we will. They were hideous. And 
if they should return—just imagine 
them in the Subway.” 


















































From an orderly 
heap in the corner; 
Mr. Flagg lifted 
them out by the 
dozens—these sum- 
mer pastimes of his. 
They are Maine 
scenes, for the 
greater part, done 
in or around Bidde- 
ford Pool, where the 
Flaggs have a sum- 
mer cottage. There 
is a very exquisite 
one showing the in- 
terior of the cot- 
tage, with Mrs. 
Flagg, a beau- 







































































HIS SUMMER HOME IN MAINE 


“What one charm in 
women makes the strong- 
est appeal to men?” 
mused Mr. Flagg, re- 
peating a question. 
“To be honest, I 
think sensuality 
does. And I believe 
this will continue to 
be true so long as 
men have eyes and 
women beauty.” 

“You are a bad 
counselor,’ I said. 
“At least you will 
admit that when a 
man marries—”’ 

“Oh, of course; of 
course,” agreed Mr. 
Flagg. “When a man 
marries he looks for so 
many other qualities ex- 
cept those that—’”’ 

‘‘—Appeal most?” 

“—-Yes. And then mar- 
riage has to be comfortable. MR. FLAGG IN HIS STUDIO 
But, being a husband, I con- 
sider it very bad taste to talk about  tiful, graceful woman, deftly arranging 
wives—any kind of wife, anybody’s a mass of rainbowed pansies in a yellow 
wife. Of course, what counts the most _ bowl. 
in a woman is character. By the way, “Some day I’m going to have an ex- 
don’t you think interviews are bores? hibition,” announced Mr. Flagg. “And, 
Wouldn’t you like to see some water col- say, that exhibition ought to amount to 
ors? They’re my summer amusement.” a real interview!” 
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The 
Fighting Spirit 


By 
GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 











YLVIA MAY- 
S | CLIFFE’s room 
was in the tip-top 

of a hotel on upper Broad- 
way. The room was 
shaped like a box and 
furnished like a barn, 
but it offered many 
advantages: electric 
light, service, ice water, 
and independence. When Sylvia, 
coming light-hearted and hope- 
ful from a long road season 
with a musical comedy, had 
first taken the room, the hotel 
management, had given it to her at 
summer rates; now, autumn was 
coming, and New York was filling 
like a swollen river. 
_ Across the hall from Sylvia in the 

tip-top of the hotel was another actress, 
Vivian Fenwick. She was alert, alive, 
practical; she had been in the profes- 
sion ten years; she carried three trunks 
of costumes, purchased while playing in 
stock—yet she, like Sylvia, had dragged 
through a summer of endless office 
stairs, endless promises, and endless 
false hopes. 

Mutual misfortune had drawn the 
two girls together. Back in the hottest 
part of July, Vivian had suggested leav- 
ing their doors open to let a draft of air 
across the hall; later, she had suggested 
having coffee served for one every 
morning and sharing the portion be- 
tween them; still later, she had un- 
earthed a cheap and cleanly café on 
Columbus Avenue where one order 














SYLVIA 








Mm served for two would 

\’ make a dinner. Sylvia, 

although she practiced 

these little economies, 

was not particularly 

worried over the fu- 

ture. She had been 

able to save some- 

thing from her music- 

al comedy engagement; 

she had an influential friend 

in Rutherford Bond, backer 

of countless Broadway 

productions; she had a 

home—also, she had a 

harassed and overburdened 

mother, several worthless broth- 

ers, a married sister having chil- 

dren as fast as she could, and one suc- 

cessful brother, from whom nobody ever 
heard. 

It was in the early part of Septem- 
ber on a golden afternoon, when, flushed 
and radiant, Sylvia bounded into Viv- 
ian’s room, crying, “Vi! Listen! My 
hard times are over! This morning Mr. 
Bond telephoned me of an opening in the 
road. company of ‘Explain This.’ And 
I’ve seen Phillips—the manager, you 
know—and he likes my type, and wants 
me to sign up right away.” 

Vivian, who had just washed her hair 
and was now drying it with a fan, parted 
wet locks and stared at Sylvia. “‘Con- 
gratulations!”’ she said. ‘‘What’s the 
salary, Silly?” Silly was Vivian’s nick- 
name for her friend. 

“Seventy-five a week, half-pay if the 
company lays off at Christmas or dur- 
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ve to costume 
the part, pay two hundred and fifty for 
gowns; of course I can’t. But he wants 
me for the part. He says I am the type. 
If I hold out.a day or two, he’ll give in 
and furnish the costumes. I saw it in 
his eye. Oh, Vi,”—Sylvia flopped into 
a chair—“I just pray this isn’t another 
knock.” 

“Don’t pray—concentrate; it brings 
better results,” advised Vivian, shaking 
her hair over her face. “Walter Hearst 
is the author of ‘Explain This,’ isn’t 
he?” - 

“Yes, Vi! if I make seventy-five a 
week, I can have mother travel with me. 


No more ‘doubling’ with girls, no more ° 


spells of homesickness, no more lonely 
holidays on the road!” 
“Mothers pay,” agreed Vivian. 


“When I’m a leading lady, I'll hire 
one.” And then, contemplatively, “ ‘Ex- 
' plain This’ will play a long season.” 

“Not very long, until March or April 
_ —it’s the third company, you know, and 
comes in early. Even so, I’m made, Vi.” 
Sylvia jumped up and spun around the 


- room on her toes. “Come out to din- 
ner,” she invited; “come out to a real 
_ dinner with clams and finger bowls, and 
a friend happy—that’s me,—to treat. 
Vivian promptly accepted the invita- 
tion. Over their coffee in the café, she 
said, “I suppose if you’d had the cos- 
tumes, or the money for them, you 
could have signed up to-day, Silly.” 
~“T could have. Phillips almost dan- 
Bled the contract before my eyes—but 
held out. You know what my ward- 
robe consists of, Vi—a pink linen 
street dress, one white evening gown, 
- one velvet suit, one serge suit, two hats, 
- and three yards of rhinestone trimming. 
Imagine that in ‘Explain This! Have 
you had enough to eat? Isn’t there 
something else you’d like? You see, 
I’m being awfully sweet to you, Vi, 
honey, because my luck has come be- 
fore yours, and I hate. to think of leav- 
ing you behind.” 
The corners of Vivian’s mouth 
turned down; she hid them with her 
coffee cup, After dinner, they returned 
to the hotel, where Sylvia penned a 


? 


~ glowing letter to her mother and th 


went to bed and dreamed glorious 
dreams. When her coffee came up the 
next morning, she carried the tray 
across the hall and knocked on Vivian’s 
door. To her surprise, she found her 
friend fully dressed. ; 
“I’ve an appointment for ten,” Vivian — 
explained. “T’ll take a sip of coffee and 
then skip along. Are you going to the 
offices to-day ?” 3 
“Not to the offices. I'll let Phillips 


_ think things over.” Sylvia set the tray 


on the table, drew it near the bed, set- 
tled herself comfortably, and proceed- 
ed to divide: the coffee into two por- 
tions, giving Vivian the cup served with ~ 
the tray and taking the glass from Viv- 
ian’s washstand for herself. “I’ll ran 
down to Mr.: Bond’s office, though,” 
she added. “He doesn’t know the out- 
come of my interview with Phillips, — 
and I’m crazy to tell him. Then the 
time for sending Mother her money— 
I send her something every week, you 
know—has come round again, and—” 

“Don’t accept any sort of an advance — 
from any sort of friend, Silly,” Vivian — 
interrupted. “Bluff it out.” 

Sylvia looked disconcerted. After a 
minute, she said, “Well, it’s a heavenly - 
thing my chance came when it did, V1. 
Do you know how much money I have? 
Just two hundred dollars. And when 
that’s gone—” ‘ 

“Pleasant feeling, isn’t it?” Vivian — 
set down her empty cup. “Well—I’m 
off. I’ll see you again this evening.” 

She went out then, and Sylvia sat on 
the bed and dreamed—until a waiter 
came up to remove the tray, and she 
realized the hours were flying. Into 
her room she spun with dancing feet, — 
dressed hurriedly ; and then went down= — 
town to the office of Rutherford Bond. 

As it was nearly noon by this time — 
she received from him an invitation to — 
lunch, and joyously described her inter- — 
view with Phillips while he, Rutherford 
Bond, scanned the menu card. There 
was nothing unconventional in her 


grateful outburst over her salad and © 


tea; Rutherford Bond had stood god- 
father for her good fortune; also, he 
had come originally from her home 
town; she could remember him, before 





he had gone away, a grown man while 


she was still a little girl. Later, one of 
his rare home visits had spelled oppor- 
tunity for her. He had come just after 
her father’s death, when she and her 
mother—hampered by inadequate male 
“providers”—had been floundering to- 
ward an empty future. Rutherford 
Bond, as a mutual friend, had sug- 
gested the stage because Sylvia was 
pretty and sang in a church choir; and 
he had given her several letters of 
introduction to managers in New 
York, and some lightly worded, and 
Obviews!y casual, advice. After this, 
he had seemed to lose track of her, 
and had expresséd surprise when her 
prolonged spell of bad luck had taken 
her to his office. She had gone reluc- 
tantly. His almost cold reception had 
plunged her into a breathless account 
of her woes. He had'listened, glancing 
every now anid then at his watch; two 
weeks afterward, he had telephoned her 
of the opening in “Explain This.” 

To-day, his mood reflected hers. He 
toasted her future, predicted her name 
in “electric lights, and encouraged her 
to talk of the time when she could have 
her mother with her. After lunch, he 
said they must make the celebration 
_ complete by a spin through the golden 
weather, and fashion their afternoon in 
a pattern of care-free joy. 

Aiter an exhilarating ride, they spun 
homeward in Bond’s comfortable car, 
down Riverside when green and red 
lights of coal barges were beginning to 
appear along the river, and yellow and 
white lights were beginning to twinkle 
under the trees. They had dinner to- 
gether in the dining room of Sylvia’s 
hotel. Afterward, Sylvia was carried 
upstairs in a mood buoyant indeed. 

Vivian had evidently gone out to 
dinner when Sylvia tried her door; but 
she came in ten minutes later with a 
Magazine in one hand and a bag of 
fruit in the other, “Witness my reck- 
less mood,” she said. “A fifteen cent 
magazine and six oranges.” 

“Talk about reckless moods!” Sylvia 
accepted an orange and began tossing 
it into the air. “Such a ride! -Such 
a dinner ! 
too. Haven’t I been naughty?” 


And with Rutherford Bond, ~ 


“Your own business,” shrugged Viv- 
ian. And ‘then, as she bent back the 
cover of the magazine—“I signed up 
to-day.” 

“Vil Really?” Sylvia missed catch- ~ 
ing her orange and let it roll into a cor- 
ner. “For this season? With whom?” 


“Phillips.” 
“Phillips?” 
Vivian examined some pic- 
“For a part-in 


Ves,” 
tures in the magazine. 
‘Explain This.’ ” 

“A part in—” Sylvia rose in be- 
wilderment. “What part, Vi?” 

Vivian kept her eyes on the pictures. 
“The ingénue part. I’m going to wear 
a blonde wig.’ ‘ 

“Is it the road company—the third 
company ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then it’s my part you signed for.” 
Sylvia said the words breathlessly. 

Still Vivian examined the pictures. 
“Well, it’s.a square game, Silly. ‘The 
winnings go to the cleverest player, you 
know. I dropped in to see Walter 
Hearst, the author—I was introduced 
to him in Lambert’s office last spring— 
and he told me I’d have to put up two 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
gowns, and I said that I never looked 
shabby on the street and I certainly 
wouldn’t look shabby on the stage. And 
he sent for Phillips, and Phillips looked 
me over and asked me if I’d wear a 
blonde wig—and I signed.” 

Wide-eyed, Sylvia stared. . “That 
was my part, and you took it away from 
me,” she said slowly. “You didn’t 
know anything about it until I told you 
last night.” 

Vivian shrugged. “How do you 
know I didn’t? Maybe I was on the 
same trail myself.” 

“You didn’t know. You didn’t! You 
got up early this morning and took my 
part away from me—the part I’ve been 
waiting for all summer, But you 
sha’n’t have it!” Sylvia took a step 
forward.. “I'll see Phillips in the morn- 
ing. I'll see Mr. Bond.” 

“Wont do any good,”—evenly. “My 
contracts are signed.” 

Sylvia wrung her hands. “Oh, you 
thief! You hypocrite! Ill never 
speak to you again!” 





a 
See here.” ‘Vivian closed the maga- 
gine. “This is a square game. 
got two hundred dollars and ‘influence’ 
and a home and a mother. Do you 
want to know what I’ve got?” She rose 
suddenly, took her purse from the bed 
where it had been flung with her hat 
and gloves, opened it, and shook out 
a dollar bill and some loose change. 
“That’s how much I’ve got between 
me and starvation. I haven’t any ‘in- 
fluence ;’ ‘home’ is just a word to me; 
so is ‘mother.’” She replaced the money 
and tossed the purse away. “It’s-a 
square game.” 

Sylvia’s eyes were blazing. “Square 
—because you twist it for your own 
ends. Square? Maybe I have two 
hundred—it’s all I have; and you knew 
it. Maybe I have ‘influence’—it’s a 
thing I hate to use; and you knew that. 
Maybe I have a home—it’s a miserable 
one; and, you knew that. Maybe I 


have a mother—I can’t get to her and 
she can’t get to me; and you knew 
that!’ 

“Well—even if I did, though I wont 
say I did, the game’s square. You were 
looking for work. So was I. 


You 
heard of it through a man. I heard of 
it through a woman. Where’s the dif- 
ference? You let it slip through your 
fingers. I got my hand over it and 
held on. There’s the difference!” 

“But how did you get your hand over 
it? And who was the woman you 
heard of it through? Why,”—with a 
sudden breath—“we’ve tramped Broad- 
way together all through the summer!” 

“That’s not the issue. In the busi- 
ness, we’re warring against each other ; 
we're struggling for victory; this is an 
encounter.” 

“The soldier fights in the open,” 
came back Sylvia. 

“You're off the track again.” Vivian 
bent forward, speaking tensely. 
_“There’s a goal ahead of us. We've 
got to get there. We've got to fight, 
to battle, to scratch; but we’ve got to 
get there! Put yourself in my place; 
a dollar and seventy cents in my purse. 
Not a soul to turn to. Not a soul to 
care. Nothing but my own decency, 
and the clothes I collected playing in 
stock, to keep me going. What could 


You've 


own? While you held off and re- 
fused to sign up? Costumes!’ - 
laughed. “You could have made them, 
hired them, borrowed them. But you 
went off joy-riding. It’s a square 
game.” 

Sylvia drew back under this ont- 
pouring of words. Her breath came 
brokenly ; she was pale, where the other 
girl was crimson; quivering, where the — 
other girl was hard. “You can make 
your own logic,” she choked. “But — 
wrong is wrong; you can’t make it 
right. You're a thief and a hypocrite — 
—T’ll never speak to you again!” 

Then she rushed away, out of the 
room, across the hall, through her own — 
door, and passionately closed it. 

The morning coffee was no longer — 
divided ; Sylvia drank it alone. Dinner — 
served for one dug more rapidly into 
the two hundred. When she told Ruth- 
erford Bond about losing the part in — 
“Explain This,” his sympathy was un- — 
expectedly warm, and he promised to 
keep his eyes open for another oppor- 
tunity. Vivian, in the meantime, was 
rehearsing; this knowledge ate like a 
canker into Sylvia’s heart. Then Vivian 
went on the road. Sylvia saw her — 
trunks of costumes removed, saw her 
confident face as she turned the key — 
for the last time in the lock of her 
door, The thing hurt Sylvia, cut deep 
—then rose to her face and destroyed 
its light-heartedness. She no longer — 
flitted up office stairs; she toiled. She 
no longer laughed at the manager’s 


“nothing doing ;” she compressed her 


lips and turned silently away. 

She made no new friends and kept 
no old ones, save Rutherford Bond— 
at all times the casual advisor and cir- 


» cumspect friend. 


The time when the two hundred © 
would be gone loomed darkly before 
her. She began to draw on it more and — 
more sparingly; to accept rather than — 
expend. The little sums that went ev- — 
ery week to her mother came out of the — 
two hundred; but her diversions, her — 
dinners—later on, small amounts of 
money to make up her room rent— 
came naturally, insidiously, from Ruth- 
erford Bond. ; 
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At first; she kept a strict account of 


the small sums of money; then, as the 
total increased, she began. to forget 
—or ignore. 
She wanted to work, at times she 
wanted passionately to work, but every 
worth-while opening as she approached 
it seemed to close, and habits of idle- 
ness, of lying in bed in the mornings, 
of drifting downtown in the evenings 
- with the multitudes seeking oblivion, 
began to prey like a blight upon her. 

When Christmas came she reflected 
~ thé holiday gaiety, packed a lavish box 
for her mother—went shopping with 
Rutherford Bond. 

The first of the year found her ac- 
cepting all of her room rent. She said, 
as she took it, she would pay it back; 
the words were sincere, the intention 
sincere ; for a time she beat like a pris- 
omer against the bars of uselessness, 
rose early in the mornings and tramped 
through the days, regardless of weath- 
er, regardless of shabby clothing, re- 
gardiess of the discouraged attitude 
that had become habitual with her. The 
price she paid for this spurt of energy 
was an attack of tonsilitis. The doc- 


tor’s bill was settled by Rutherford 
Bond. 
During this period she experienced 


spells of homesickness. She had been 
so long in the city! It seemed as if 
the roar of the subway and the clamor 
of the streets had beat upon her brain 
for centuries. She thought of the quiet 
spaces of her home town, of the church 
she had sung in, of lamplight, and star- 
shine, and silence; she thought with 
sick longing of her mother. 
March winds were sweeping the city 
when Rutherford Bond told her that 
he contempiated a trip to Europe. 
_ They were at dinner in a quiet corner 
of her hotel. For a second she stared 
at him, unable to catch the full signifi- 
cance of his words. “What did you 
say?” she questioned. 

“Business will take me abroad for a 
month or two.” He beckoned the wait- 
er to serve her coffee. “You are tired 
and worn out; I am lonely—” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,”—ir- 
ritably. “I don’t know what you are 
talking about.” : 


“Nothing to. get upset about, Con- 
ditions here, in the business, I mean, 
harass you. An ocean trip—” 

Her coffee cup dropped with a little 
crash into its saucer. “I’ve finished my 
dinner,” she said excitedly. “I don’t 
wish to see you again. Good night!” 

She was on her feet, out of the 
dining room and into the lobby, in less 
than a minute. - At the desk, she asked 
for her key. Somewhere a grapho- 
phone was playing; the whir of the 
elevator sounded like the clang of iron 
wings—then came the welcome quiet of 
her room. After she had closed the 
door, she stood leaning against it, taking 
in each detail of the place as if it held 
a new significance. A silk kimono, a 
gift from Rutherford Bond, lay over 
the back of a chair; a set of furs, a 
gift from Rutherford Bond, were vis- 
ible through the open door of her ward- 
robe; on the dressing table stood a 
framed photograph of her mother. 

Sudden terror shook her. She ran 
to her desk, dropped down and penned 
her mother a frantic letter. She re- 
hearsed each happening of the winter, 
uncovered every frailty, every weak- 
ness she had been guilty of, and end- 
ed her letter with: “Telegraph me 
money—as much as you can _ get, 
Mother, I am coming home.” 

In a panic of haste she addressed an 

envelope, sealed it, stamped it—then 
tore it open, read the letter through, 
and buried her face in her hands, A 
vision of her mother, shaken, terrified, 
helpless to aid, rose before her. She 
caught the letter up and tore it into 
shreds. Various persons to whom 
she might appeal trailed through her 
consciousness—her married sister, her 
brothers, an aunt living somewhere in 
»Pennsylvania. Thrusting them aside, 
she wondered if she could run away, go 
to some obscure little town and hide 
there and begin again on a new basis. 
The idea afforded a glimmer of light, 
and then died. She could not fix her 
mind on a particular town, nor a. par- 
ticular basis. 

She could not decide for herselfi— 
whichever way she turned, from habit, 
she found herself coming into contact 
with, Rutherford Bond’s decisions, 





She began to write him a letter. The 
first sentences flowed wildly ; then came 
more faltering lines ; finally, she tore the 
sheet across and crushed it under her 
foot. Then she went over to her bed 
and flung herself face downward, and 
endeavored to think. 

As she lay with face pressed into 
her pillow, a knock sounded on her 
door. She did not answer. There was 
no one she wished to see, no one who 
would bring her good. The knock 
came again. She rose, intending to 
steal across the room and turn the key 
in her lock. She had gone but a few 
yards, when the door-opened suddenly, 
and Vivian Fenwick appeared. 

Under the shock of surprise, Sylvia 
caught the brass rod of her bed and 
leaned upon it. 

Vivian stared for a moment, and then 
came rapidly into the room. “Silly,” 
she said, “how-are you? What’s hap- 
pened ?” 

“T’ve been ill.” Sylvia frowned, add- 
ing coldly, “Your quick opening of the 
door startled me. I didn’t expect to 
see you. Are you playing in town?” 

“No. My season has closed.” 


“Closed? Oh—yes—this is March. I 
had forgotten.” 

Vivian went to the door and closed 
it, “What have you been doing all 
winter?” she questioned, as she turned 


around. “Just resting?” 

“Ves.” 

“You didn’t sign up for anything? 
You’ve been here ever since I left?” 

“Ves,” 

“Luck get a grouch against you?— 
or didn’t you want to work?” 

Sylvia flung out her hands with a 
gesture which might have meant any- 
thing, and swerved the conversation by 
asking Vivian if she had played a suc- 
cessful season. 

“Fine,” Vivian answered. “I'll show 
you my press clippings to-morrow. I’m 
going to run down to Atlantic City for 
a little rest, and then I’m coming back 
here. I play stock in Washington this 
summer. Come to Atlantic City with 
me. You look done up. A change—” 

“I’m going away myself,”—suddenly. 

“Oh! Are you? Where?” 

“To Europe.” 


“To—Europe?” Vivian looked S}3 
up and down, and then drew ck 
eyes still on her face. “Are you going 
to play on the other side?” nee 

As she neared, the contrast between 
Vivian and herself went like a wave 
over Sylvia: Vivian, strong, self-con-— 
fident, on the highroad to success—~ 
she, Sylvia, unnerved, trembling, on 
the brink of worse than failure! . 

The contrast aroused a sort of whirl- 
wind in her brain. She grasped the 
rod of the bed with both hands, backed 
up against it, facing Vivian in hopeless 
fury. “No, I’m not going to play on 
the other side,” she choked. “Why do 
you ask me such a question? © Why — 
have you come to my room? To put” 
on virtuous airs? Oh, it’s easy enough — 
to be virtuous with a season of work 
behind and a season of work ahead— ~ 
and you know it, you know it! I’ve 
been idle all winter. I haven’t worked — 
a day. I’ve eaten food, and accepted 
gifts, and— Yes, I may as well face 
it: I owe hundreds of dollars, and I ~ 
haven’t a cent in the world, nor an 
prospects. It’s all your fault, you. thief. 
You took my part away from me. Now 
—let me alone.” 

Sobs rose in her throat. She 
pressed her hands to her temples and 
swayed towards the bed. And then, be- 
fore she had reached the support it 
offered, she dropped down until she 
was crouching on her knees, and broke 
into a passion of sick tears. 

Almost instantly, Vivian’s arms were _ 
around her, and Vivian’s voice was ex- 
claiming, “Silly! Silly!” ai 

But Sylvia found no comfort in the 
strong arms. “Let me alone!” she 
sobbed. “Go away!” ee 

“Silly! How babyish you are! Get 
up. This can’t help you. If the thing’s 
as bad as you say, grapple with it. Try 
to brace up.” ; 

“I have tried—God knows I’ve tried. — 
Oh, go away!”—with a fresh outburst ~ 
of tears. - “I’m tired. I don’t care. 
What difference does it make?” 

“The difference of a lifetime,” 

imly. 

“I don’t care. I’ve been through ~ 
enough to kill any ordinary girl. I’ve 
come to the end of my string.” 





Vivian flushed into angry impatience. 
“Here!” she said suddenly. -“Sit up! 
Behave yourself!” Taking Sylvia by 
the shoulders, she shook her, and then 
forced her into an upright position on 
the side of the bed. - “Been through 
enough to kill any ordinary girl!” she 
scoffed. “What are you talking about? 
A few months of ‘nothing doing’—one 
winter of waiting—and down you'd 
go!” She flung out her hands with a 
gesture of scorn. “Why, what’s the 
matter with you, girl? What do you 
expect’—a bed of roses?—the man- 
agers crawling to your door?” Her lip 
curled, and she fastened a frankly con- 
_temptuous gaze on Sylvia’s face. “To 
go down—to give out—to bawl be- 
cause I got one part away from you!” 
she voiced. “Glory be! Why didn’t 
you go out and get another girl’s part 
away from her? The Lord put you into 
the world to make the most of your- 
self, not to make the most of other 
people. I tell you what’s wrong with 
you, Sylvia Maycliffe—you need the 
fighting spirit.” 

The sobs in Sylvia’s throat were 
somehow checked; she lifted her head 
and looked at Vivian. 

“You need the fighting spirit,” Viv- 


jan emphasized, speaking in the poised 
tones of one who has fought a fight and 


gained a victory. “You need to realize 
that there’s a way out; and that you’ve 
got to find the way yourself. Now, 
here.” She put up her head and looked 
straight before her, speaking, it seemed, 
as much to herself as to Sylvia: “I 
put myself into your place. I’m you— 


Sylvia Maycliffe—with a good-looking. 


face and figure and plenty of common 
sense. Right now, this instant, I stop 
crying—no more tears for mine! I 
look life in the face, and I dare it to 
get the better of me. I count my cash, 
pack my belongings, move from this 
hotel, hunt up a landlady who will give 
me room and board for eight dollars 
a week, dress up in the best clothes I 
have, leave my troubles behind me when 
I strike Broadway—and get an engage- 
ment! Summer stock,. dramatic or 
musical ; vaudeville ; moving pictures, if 
T have to. I say to myself, when I 
start out in the morning, “There’s a 


place open for every worker in the pto- 
fession ;’ and I curl my hair and polish 
my finger nails when I come home at 
night. As for the money I owe, and 
the hypocrite I owe it to—’ She 
snapped her fingers. 

“But—” Sylvia had come to her feet. 

“Throw ‘but’ away with the rest of 
your foolishness, Silly. He hasn’t any 
sort of claim on you, He’s merely lent 
you money, and neglected to put it 
down on paper. You'll merely pay 
him back, dollar by dollar, out of an 
honest salary, when you get ready to! 
Wake up to your possibilities, Silly. 
Rise up.and fight!” 

“T can’t. I—” 

“Why can’t you?” , 

“I wasn’t born with—the fighting 
spirit.” 

“Of course, you weren’t; neither was 
I. It doesn’t come down to you from 
your mother or your father, or your 
great aunt; it doesn’t come to you from 
somebody’s lecture or somebody’s book 
—it’s born in you in the moment you 
realize it as a possibility; it’s encour- 
aged, or killed, by you. There’s the 
spark of-it in you now, Silly; fan it, fan 
it into flame. I’m no preacher in 
skirts ; but I can look myself in the eye, 
and I can say a straight prayer to 
Something behind the sky every night. 
And that, when you come to sift the 
cinders, is the thing that makes for hap- 
piness ; now, isn’t it?” : 

_ “Yes,” answered Sylvia, “I believe 
it is.” 

“And can anybody bother you, or 
anything hinder you, when you get the 
fighting spirit?” 

“No-o.” Comprehension, courage, 
hope, dawned, in Sylvia’s face. She 
stared at Vivian, speaking slowly, “I— 
like your ideas—they’ve given mé some- 
thing to catch hold of—something to 
see; I’ve been in the dark so long! 
But—now!” 

Her drooping shoulders straightened ; 
breath uneven, brows drawn, she caught 
Vivian’s hands, and then, after holdifig 
them for a second in a grateful clasp, 
flung them away, and stood erect and 
silent, while the spark within her—the 
spark of the fighting spirit—burst into 
flame. 





Why 1 Am A 


Moving Picture Actress 


AS TOLD-BY A “MOVIE” 
LEADING WOMAN TO 
SARAH COMSTOCK 








Y g—, |ERHAPS, in the 
| P | beginning, the 
grapes were sour. 


But there’s more than that 
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requires a touch of pow- 
der,” while holding out a 
swan’s-down puff. Don’t 
you believe I took the right 





in it now. It means depend- 


course when I turned down ~ 





able work; it means a home with a yard 
—I’d rather spray rose-bugs any “day 
off” than dine at the Ritz; above all, it 
means—oh well, if you’d ever sewed on 
the buttons that keep popping off little 
blue kid shoes, and mended a Teddy 
bear with the tan “darning cotton, you’d 
know what I’m talking about. What it 
-meant to us, above all, was—that we 
had a right to the baby. 

There came a year—the year after 
we lost the first baby—when we were 
down on our luck. My husband had 
been too sick to take the one road en- 
gagement that presented itself, and 
when he got better he snapped up a 
nine-dollar-a-week job addressing en- 
velopes in Beekman Street, because 
the nine dollars 


that line and came out here to the mo- 
tion-picture studio in a suburb? 

I have sometimes thought it was the 
irony of that line which made me so 
wrathful when it was offered to me in 
late August. For muggy weeks of 
New York heat I had tramped Broad- 
way, and just before knocking at each 
fatal door I had surreptitiously pro- 
duced a tiny mirror and puff and dusted 
off the shine. I learned to do this with 
a swift skill that gave me a really cool, 
unjaded appearance upon entering— 
but in the end, that line! It was rubbing 
it in. 

And now, what am I? An actress of 
countless parts, running what the 
scribes of the dramatic columns term 
“the gamut of 





were sure and 
the  seventy- 
five or a hun- 
dred coming to 
him if he got 
an engagement 
were not. I 
spent the long, 
Sizzling sum- 
mer tapping at 
every manage- 
rial door, and 
finally was of- 
fered a chance 
to say, “Mad- 
ame, your nose 





the emotions” 
—love, terror, 
rage, tender- 
ness, hate, 
rief, despair. 
rom one pas- 
sion to. another 
I plunge as 
fast as’ the 
camera can 
pursue, My 
parts range 
from a fisher 
maiden td a 
duchess, from 
a brow-beaten 











THE GREEN 


toiler of the southern mills to a free- 
as-air cow-girl of the Western plains, 
_ And not only am I everybody in 
every mood, but also, I appear every- 
where. Who, I ask you, reaches the 
audience that we motion picture actors 
reach? Blanche Bates, Maude Adams, 
Billie Burke? Their extent is not to be 
compared with ours. If I were a Broad- 
way star, playing to Standing Room 
Only, I shouldn’t make more than 
three-hundred-odd appearances in a 
year. Suppose this to represent 450,- 
000 persons who might witness my per- 
formance. Well, there have been 
times when I was appearing in one film 
alone six times a day in one hundred 
theatres in the United States and Eu- 
rope. Suppose there are two or three 
hundred spéctators in each. Multiply 
by mental, arithmetic, can you, or are 
the figures too. big? Then write it down 
and estimate: 

. That ‘within. a given twenty-four 
hours.I may be appearing, in one. play 
only,.to one hundred: and fifty: thou- 
sand spectators... .Moreover,: this num- 


ber may be multiplied by two, three, 
four, perhaps—the number of different 


films in which I play a part. By the 
time you've calculated the number: of 
millions of people who see me-act ina 
year, you've got to move off the edge 
of the paper and get a larger sheet. 
And show me a more admiring, ap- 
plauding, appreciative spectator than 
the one who pays ten cents for his 
seat. 

Now all this is not to blow my own 
trumpet, but to give you an idea of 
what the motion picture field offers to 
the artist. (Yes; I insist upon the 
word artist—some people smile, but I 
say let ’em try it.) _I am not the great- 
est in our profession ; I am not the most 
famous beauty, the most often an- 
nounced by name. I am merely a fair- 
ly representative success. My-work is 
always in demand, so that: I draw a 
steady salary of $75 as a member of the 
Z— Stock Company, and there is no 
Jay-off the year around. It’s a sum- 
mer-and-winter job, and when we 
travel it is-under conditions of comfort 
that would turn green many a star on 
the road whose one chance to escape 


starvation is by way of a plate of cold 
pancakes. So, as my husband says, if 
they want to take my picture I believe 
in letting ’em, while the taking’s good. 

He’s in the Stock Company himself 
now; sO we've given up our room in 
the dingy theatrical boarding house in 
Fifty-second Street, where the very 
carpets reeked of thirty years of Irish 
stew, and we’ve taken a bit of a cottage 
out here just a short walk from the 
studio, and there’s a little German maid 
who’s too good to be true—does all 
the work except the washing, and takes 
the baby out while I’m away—and we 
put in rhododendrons this year just to 
try—the roses and pansies always have 
done splendidly. And, except for rare 
occasions when the work lasts into the 
evening because of extra pressure, I’m 
at home to put my baby to bed. 

You see, that’s the whole thing in a 
nutshell: I’ve got a right to that baby, 
because I can be a mother to him. The 
regular actress, away from home six 
nights of the week, sometimes on the 
road a season at a time, has no right to 
the privilege of motherhood. Some 
don’t agree. with this; but I said it 
after we lost the first baby, and I shall 
always believe it. I’ve never got over 
that—all those months I was playing 


‘the Western towns, I had to leave her 


in the landiady’s care; the landlady kept 
writing that it was all right, and that 
she was following my instructions to 
the letter; and when I got back, and 
found the poor little wasted thing! 
Investigation proved that she had been 
neglected, and badly fed, and she must 
have been running down steadily all 
those months I was in the West. But 
when I found out, it was too late. It 
was then I declared that an actress has 
no right to be a mother. But the mo- 
tion picture profession, with its steady 
pay and fixed headquarters, has 
changed the whole aspect of life for 
me. 


To those who observe that our job 
looks easy—let ’em try it! Let ’em 
begin where I begun, and they'll learn 
a thing or two. ce 

The day I went to apply for a posi- 
tion was during that blistering heat 














how to produce—I had just turned 
down the powder-puff line, you will re- 
member. Somebody showed me into 
the studio to wait. I took a seat ona 
long bench with other waiters, . and 
looked vaguely about for air as the 
door closed—never had I been thrust 
into an oven like this. I remember the 
impression in that glance up and about 
—of glass, acres of glaring glass, it 
seemed—and then I had no other im- 
pressions until I 





that only the first of September knows: 


(This is an assumed name—S. C.) 
“what do you mean by making an idiot 
of yourself?” I said, all but crying. 
“Here you came to look for work, and 


you’ve behaved like a lady of leisure 
who has time to faint, and you’ve made 
such a fuss and bother and bad impres- 


sion generally that it puts an end to all 


your chances.” 

It didn’t matter to me who heard; I 
was so indignant with Laura Sidney. 
But a twinkling, fat little man came 
forward. 





came to in a 
breeze while an 
old lady in ex- 
aggerated rags 
smiled at me 
through the 
thickest grease 
paint I had ever 
seen and tried to 
undo my shirt- 
waist at the 
neck. 

The summer 
of desperate dis- 
couragement 
had worn me 
nearly to the 
limit, and the 
concentrated 
sun-rays of this 
glass hothouse 
had finished the 
thing. But al- 
though I have 
never been en- 
tirely overcome 




















I’M ALWAYS AT HOME IN TIME TO PUT MY BABY 
TO BED 


“Don’t you 
believe it,” he 
said. “Never 
saw 
faint in twenty- 
five years as a 
manager. You 
stood up and 
kinda clutched 
at your hair, like 
that—then over 
you went. Gee, 
it was all right! 
I’ve got a scen- 
ario right now 
where a girl has 
to faint, and [ll 
give you the 
chance this af- 
ternoon, See if 
you can act it 
like you really 
did it.” 


away I heard 
him tell the pho- 








by the heat since 
that first day, let me tell you that the 
public who sits in an electric-fanned 
theatre and watches us dance and flirt 
and play bridge has no conception of 
what we endure posing through the 
summers for these pictures. The well- 
equipped studios are huge hothouses— 
fifteen or twenty thousand square feet 
of glass gather the sun’s rays and pour 
them down upon us while we work, 
That first day, again. When I knew 
enough to realize what I had done— 
that I, a hard-headed young profes- 
sional woman in extreme need of work 
had fainted while applying for it—I 
rose in my wrath. “Laura Sidney,” 


tographer: 

“She’s on her uppers, and that’s 
no joke, poor girl—look at the 
shoes!” I pulled my feet in under 
my skirts as I’d formed a habit of 
doing, and blushed purple—a faint 
is no respecter of one’s little personal 
secrets. A great rage seized me that I 
was being given work because somebody 
was sorry forme. Never had this hap- 
pened before. And nothing could have 
done more to revive me, to stimulate 
me and make me resolve to be held, not 
because I was pitiful, but because I 
could make good. 

That afternoon I had my chance. I 
set my teeth and went at it. Just how 


a better 


As he turned 










Sean 















* had I felt before I fainted? I asked my- 


self. The sickening sense of prostrat- 
ing heat came back, summoned by my 
imagination—the stagger, the clutch; 
then, recklessly, I let myself collapse. 
ii was rehearsed once; I rose from a 
heap on the floor—faced the director. 

He stood there, this queer, abrupt, 
twinkling, fat little man, with his hands 
at his hips, and stared at me. 


that extra help be always on tap. For 


this work I received a small sum, 
which merely eked out Fred’s nine a 
week. But before the month was out I 
was taken onto what is known as the 
guaranteed list. These actors are guar- 
anteed a minimum number of days per 
week for extra and substitute work at 
$5 per day, and required to appear at 
the studio at nine every morning, just 





“DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT,” HE SAID. “NEVER SAW A BETTER FAINT IN TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS AS A MANAGER” 








“That’s so good,” he said deliberate- 
ly, “and so like the stunt you did this 
morning, that I’m wondering if that 
wasn’t a specially rehearsed perform- 
ance for the purpose of free advertis- 
ing? Well—anyhow—you'll do.” 

That evening I went home with the 
announcement that I had fainted my 

way into a job. 

' At first, of course, it was not a stock 
company position at a fixed salary. I 
was told to “drop around” and be 
ready to pick up occasional crumbs fall- 
ing from the company’s table. The va- 
riety of scenarios makes it necessary 





as the members of the company do; 
and they often make much more than 
the amount guaranteed. 

But the chance that got me my po- 
sition as one of the company came 
near Christmas. The position was 
left vacant by a sudden departure for 
Reno, and it seems that two of us 
“guarantees” were being considered 
for the vacancy. All this I have learned 
lately. Mr. Perkins, it seems, was for 
me, but the other director, Mr. Stan- 
ley, had a. fiancée who wanted the 
place. Morissey, general manager of 
the studio, was called upon to decide. 





“Give them each a chance at this 
scenario,” he. said with the mind of a 
‘Solomon, and produced the new manu- 
script of “Jim Jimmies Once Too Oft- 
en,’ now remembered as one of the 
most popular films in the country. 
“Take them separately over the same 
scene; then we'll choose between the 
two films—judge ’em by the results 


rangement is the same as my kick 
against the universe in general—I’ll do — 


what’s wanted if I’m only told the © 


reason, 

We are seldom told in advance what 
the whole scenario is, Each scene is 
explained to us at the moment of re-_ 
hearsal, then gone over a few times, 
and photographed on the spot. Often, 
for the sake of 





of their work.” 

Neither of us 
women under- 
stood what the 
arrangement 
was, All I Knew 
was that I. was 
told to put on 
automobile 
dress, paint for 
an outdoor light, 
and get ready to 
go in the ma- 
chine which. be- 
longs to the es- 
tablishment and 
is used constant- 
ly to convey us 
to distant out- 
door settings. I 
sent the ward- 
robe woman to 
the _ basement 
where costumes 
for every emer- 
gency are kept, 
and in fifteen 
minutes I had 
on duster, auto’ 
hood, and heavy 
gloves, besides 
my make-up. 
Five of us set 
out in the ma- 
chine — chauf- 
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THE PICTURE OF FRED, AND THOSE BILLIONS OF 
ENVELOPES 


convenience, 
these scenes are 
photographed in 
quite a different 
order from that 
of their final 
production, and. 
the plot becomes 
a chaos in our 
brains. 

For instance, 
you know the 
story of “Ji 
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Jim. 
Jimmies.” The 
heroine is first 
seen in her bou- 
doir, putting 
away her jewels 
in a drawer, 
while Jim spies 
through a win- 
dow. There you 
watch her dress 
for motoring; 
she locks the 
window and - 
goes out, Jim. 
manipulates the 
lock, enters, 
breaks into the 
drawer, gets the 
jewels, is dis- 
covered by the 
butler, escapes, 








feur, director, 
photographer, an actor dressed as bur- 
glar, and I. The burglar and I knew 
nothing of. what the picture was to be; 
and here I’d like to say a word in be- 
half of the motion picture actor, as 
being endowed with a modest amount 
of intelligence instead of a Punch or 
Judy to be tweaked by a string. We 
could do better work if we knew the 


why and wherefore of any move we 
ever make. My kick against the ar- 


runs across the 
lawn and through a grove, the butler. 
pursuing, and at last comes upon the 
heroine starting her car away from a 
friend’s house. Jim springs in behind; 
away the car starts down a hill; and 
the heroine turns around suddenly to 
discover that a masked burglar is riding 
with her. Her terror, followed by her 
endeavor to capture and turn him over 
to the police—all this is told in the 
most exciting pantomime, 





oe 


Now there are some directors who 
wont take the trouble to tell us all this 
in the beginning, so that we may use 
our own intelligence in developing our 
_ parts. As it happened, we rehearsed and 
were photographed first in the automo- 
bile scene. A week later the pursuit of 
the burglar by the butler was taken in a 
strip of Long Island woods, and the 
following day, scene one, the boudoir, 
Was set up and taken in the studio, fol- 
lowed immediately by the last scene— 
the return of the heroine to her home 
after the burglar has beeh arrested. 

This is what occurred: Not fully 
grasping the sequence of events, I did 
not realize in time that my struggle in- 
tervened, and I should have appeared 
returning home in torn veil and bonnet 
awry, as I had appeared at the end of 
the tussle. I dressed freshly, and the re- 
sult was that this illogical bit caught 
everyone’s eye at the try-on, and that 
last scene called for what we know as 
a re-take ; a re-take costs new films, and 
everybody’s time and temper. I’m citing 
this as one small instance of the Punch 
and Judy strings which manipulate us; 
there are thousands like it. 

I sidetracked my story to give vent 
to a kick, didn’t I? But I’m not likely 
to do it again, for we’re a well-treated 
lot of artists. (I repeat, we insist upon 
artist.) The day I was telling you 
about, we drove to a spot in West- 
chester County where Mr. Perkins had 
picked out a steep hill to his liking, and 
there he ordered the machine stopped. 

“Now I'll tell you the scene,” he said 
to the burglar and me. “You, Miss Sid- 
ney, are driving this car yourself down 
this hill—” 

“Driving it myself!” I gasped. “But 
I can’t!” 

He drew his eyebrows together in the 
most terrifying frown I have ever seen 
them in. “I haven’t time to be inter- 
rupted!” he barked. “The burglar jumps 
in behind—” 

“But I can’t!” I went on, for I was 
really frightened. “I never drove a car 
in my life, and down that hill at that! 
I'd run it into a tree, or over that 
bank—!” I shuddered at the sight of 
the bank—a dozen sheer feet it 
plunged. 


“Who’s bossing this film?” he 
roared. Never has Mr.-Perkins been as 
angry at me as then. I can understand 
the situation now—my appointment 
hinged on my success. 

But my terror overcame all sense of 
theatrical discipline, which is second 
only to military. I protested hysterically 
—I’m afraid I even shed a tear or two, 
and I’ve always despised a sniveling 
woman. Auto’s make me nervous any- 
way, and the thought of running one 
myself down a really dangerous hill 
brought me to the point of regklessness, 
And so I actually refused to obey or- 
ders! ee 
Mr. Perkins went white, he was so 
angry. “Do it or quit,” he bellowed. 

“I qu—”’ I panted, when old Mont, 
the burglar, broke in. He is Montague 
Livingston, who used to play Hamlet, 
Iago, and Faust in a stock company, 
until his vocal chords gave out, and 
now he does burglars and hoboes for us 
because vocal chords are superfluous in 
our business. 

“You don’t quit!” he tried to shout 
in as tremendous a tone as his poor old 
cracked voice would permit. “If I’m 
to jump in behind I’ll see you through!” 

There was a pause. Then the picture 
that was always flashing before me— 
the picture of Fred, bending his great, 
splendid, athletic shoulders in that 
dark, airless Beekman Street room 
—those billions of envelopes— 

“Show me how to manage the brake,” 
I whispered hoarsely—I don’t remem- 
ber, but I’m sure I must -have whis- 
pered hoarsely as they always do at cru- 
cial moments. 

We rehearsed three times, and every 
time I felt whiter and whiter and my 
teeth set harder and harder. But I hung 
on. Down the hill that car dashed— 
trees on the right, the bank on the left. 
I could hear poor old Mont behind— 
“To the left—steady! That’s all right— 
now you're safe!” he was whispering, 
while all the time he glared through his 
black mask, caught me by the throat, 
and fell back overpowered at the thrust 
of my hatpin, Poor old Mont! He’s al- 
ways the good cheer and courage for all 
of us. How he does hate the hobo work, 
and look forward to the day when he’ll 





don black velvet again and roll forth, 
“’Sblood, but you will not hear me!” 
The doctors don’t tell him that his voice 
is gone for good and all. 

“Ready!” Mr. Perkins cried, and I 
saw the photographer prepared to click 
us off. 

I didn’t need a white make-up—lI 
could feel myself ashy. And I could feel 
the muscles setting in my face—it was 
the genuine rigidity of fear. A score of 
children had arrived by this time, at- 
tracted by the make-up and the bur- 
glar’s mask. I have always hated the 
throngs that gather to stare at us as if 
we were an escaped zoo—but on this 
day I was too:much overcome to be 


conscious of so small an emotion as an- 
noyance. The children only added to my: 
terror as I whirled by them—what if 
should run over them? “Get back!” 
I screamed, and the film looks as if I 
were screaming at the burglar. 

“All right!” croaked Mont as we 
reached bottom. “‘Why, now I see 
there’s mettle in thee, and I do build on 
thee a better opinion than ever be- 
fore!’”’ Even in my torture I smiled— 
it’s always so pathetically funny to hear 
his Shakespeare try to roll forth from» 
behind his grotesque make-ups. 

“Now once more!’’ he said encourag- 
ingly, “and it’s over!” For two films are 
taken of every scene, one for American 
and one for European 
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production. 

My nerves were at 
the snapping point. I 
locked my teeth and 
began the — descent. 
“Get baecki a 
screamed—but the 
children wouldn’t. I 
must turn toward the 
left, that ghastly left! 
They pressed closer 
and closer. 

With one arm I 
was grasping Mont 
by the collar; with the 
other I was, steering 
straight into peril. 
We veered—skidded 
on the edge of the 
bank—my eyes shut 
at the sight, just as 
Mont’s hand slid for- 
ward and gave.a jerk 
that righted the car. 
We dashed on— 
through a sort of 
stupor, I pretended to 
guide, still clutching 
him for dear life. 

“Done!” broke 


























I PAID MY OWN LITTLE PRIVATE DIME AND SLIPPED INTO A 
THEATRE WHERE I WAS PLAYING, AND WATCHED 


in Mr. Perkins’ voice, 
and I found myself at 
the bottom of the hill. 

It was over. I felt — 
on the verge of col- 
lapse, the exhaustion 
of mere fear; but it 
was over. 











Two days later Mr. Morrissey called 


‘me into his private office. 

“You'll take Mrs. D—’s place in the 
company,” he said, naming the actress 
who had departed for Reno. 

There had been, it seems, a private 
exhibition of two films—the one I have 
just described, and the same scene 
posed by my rival for the position. Ex- 
cept for the devoted Mr. Stanley, every 
member of the management had voted 
for me. 

“She beats the band for facial emo- 


tion,” I know now that Mr. Morrissey: 


said of me. “Sheer terror when she dis- 
covers the burglar—frightened within 
an inch of her life, and determined as 
a rock, too. She can act, that girl. Miss 
Melbourne doesn’t do a thing but go 
through the motions of fear.” 

If I had understood the situation 
then, I think my inherited disease of a 
New England conscience would have 
compelled me to fling down my position 
and cry, “Give it to Miss Melbourne! I 
wasn't acting, I haven’t displayed any 
histrionic genius in that film—I looked 
frightened to death because I was 
frightened to death—though not, to be 
sure, at the burglar!” Rigid fear, grim 
determination—how they had conspired 
to play my part for me! While Miss 
Melbourne, being used to auto’s and 
quite unable successfully to feign terror 
of poor old Mont, made a weak enough 
showing when opportunity hung in the 
balance. And now that I know the 
whole, she’s married to Director Stan- 
ley, and refuses to work at any salary. 


Since that time I have twice wit- 
nessed “jim Jimmies Once Too Often,” 
and I think I never saw fear better de- 
picted. I paid my own little private dime 
and slipped into a theatre where I was 
playing, and watched. 

It is a queer sensation, that, of watch- 
ing yourself in action. The ordinary 
photograph is in repose, and you see 
your face as you see it in the mirror 
when doing your hair or trying on a 
hat. You almost never see yourself as 
others see you—talking, laughing, walk- 
ing, gesturing. It is a dreadful course of 
sprouts to be put through, watching 
your own film for the first time. The 


_ting scenes 


discoveries you make are staggering. I 
remember reading that when the film 
of Bernhardt, playing Camille, had 
been made, she went into ecstasies as 
she followed the matchless art of the 
divine and only Sarah, But I’m only 
poor little me, and I can assure you it 
was a shock when I first watched my- 
self in a ball scene. Good heavens! Did 
my shoulders bob up and down like 
that in dancing? I had always felt that 
I glided like a swan! And in another 
scenario, where I was coquetting—why, 
I mouthed! Lines gouged themselves in 
my cheeks! And I had always felt that 
my smile was a flickering ray of sun- 
shine! A horrible, deadly curiosity to 
witness these revelations obsesses me, 
and I’m always sneaking off when the 
chance offers, to any theatre where I’m 
playing—and coming home in_ the. 
depths of dejection. Thank fortune, the 
management is-more charitable toward 
my shortcomings than I am. Fred says 
it’s nothing but that disease of a con- 
science, again, making me pick flaws in 
everything I do. 

It’s a life of hard work—I have yet 
to learn of any legitimate way of earn- 
ing a living which is not hard work; 
but it’s work that one can count on. 
It’s always there. Every,.nine a. M. we 
appear in the big studio, ready for 
whatever offers. Stage hands are set- 
already—sometimes as 
many as four interiors are set at once 
in the great hothouse—here a kitchen, 
there a library, a French peasant’s hut, 
a throne room. So complete is the real- 
ism, so insistent the demand for detail, 
that real books are placed on the 
shelves, real food on the tables. A whole 
scenario was once re-taken because I 
had lost the little pendant which I wore 
with an empress’ costume in the first 
scenes, and it was claimed that the 
spectators would miss it in the’ final 
scene which had not yet. been photo- 
graphed. 

Maybe we sit idle for hours—maybe 
we’re summoned at once—but the sal- 
ary goes on. 

“You're in this kitchen scene, Miss 
Sidney,” one of the directors says. 
“The new cook. Young and pretty. 
Hoop-skirt period.” 


4 





I go to my dressing-room and pre- 


pare, on the spur of the moment, to be 
a pretty young cook, I have my own 
wardrobe now and never use the gen- 
eral one. My hoop-skirt gown is an 
Alice blue, one of the best shades to 
photograph, a soft, light gray—you see 
we have to know quite as much as the 
photographer about color values. This 
gown was once worn in a fine-lady part, 
but it wont be recognized under a huge 
apron. I quickly change my hair to the 
plastered lines of that period, and make 
up, as always, very much whiter than 
for the footlights. : 

The old-fashioned kitchen “set” is 
‘ready and so am I. “Stand by the stove 
and be frying the meat,” Mr. Perkins 
says; slices of real ham are placed for 
me. “Now you're a sassy young cook. 
Your mistress’ son comes into the 
kitchen—here, Page! That’s right. He 
flirts with you: you simper; he chucks 
you under the chin; in comes his moth- 
er—oh say, Mrs. Romeike, you didn’t 
make up fat enough!” 

When Mrs, Romeike has added to 
her embonpoint we begin. I take up the 
ham, carry it from table to stove; Mr. 
Page enters; I glance up and smile; he 
leans over murmuring, “You're the 
fairest maiden I’ve seen for a week!” 
You see we really speak lines, but they 
are not given to us—we make them up, 
just any words that come, merely be- 
cause we can carry out the idea more 
realistically if we are saying something. 

“Yes sir; thank you, kind sir, I’m 
glad you think me fair,” I reply, cour- 
tesying and holding the meat aloft, and 
then he chucks me under the chin and 
‘I giggle. In waddles the obese and en- 
taged mother, shaking her fist at us. 

“Oh, I meant no harm!” I whimper, 
bursting into sobs and mopping my 
eyes with my apron while the other two 
gesticulate at each other with cries of 
“Wretch! Scoundrel!” “Let me ex- 
plain!” and the like. 

Mr. Perkins snaps his watch. “Min- 
ute and a half, I want it to run two min- 
utes. Take up that spider, Mrs. Rom- 
eike, and shake it at your son; then 
grab the cook by the collar, struggle 
with her, and put her out. Let’s see if 
that makes up the time.” 


-We go through our wordy pais 3 
mime, padding here, snipping there, till 


the scene is built to the exact length de- 


sired. Then a complete rehearsal, and 


Mr. Perkins calls, “Ready!” A great 


gong, sounding like a fire alarm, is 
rung. Everyone—actors, stage hands, 
clerks—knows the meaning of that, and 
a hush falls; there must be no crossing 
back and forth before the camera when 
the gong rings. In the sudden quiet the 
slow turning of the crank begins—a rat- 
tling click, like the winding of a huge 
watch, accompanies our moves. 

Before noon we are ordered out- 
doors. The children living near are used 
to us now, as we come forth into the 
street in grotesque garb and make-up. 
But for all that, they follow, an excited, 
chattering group, delighted beyond 
measure if one of them be beckoned by 
the director and given some subordinate 
part—in a school scene, perhaps, or a 
picnic. 

Houswives living near are used to 
us, too; they are often asked to lend 
a lawn or veranda for our needs. The 
directors make friends with them, and 
they always oblige us with great good 
temper when we ask the privilege of 
spading up a garden, or dashing in or © 
out of a-cottage door, or lying in the 
hammock. Whoever is willing to accept 
money for any service is liberally feed; 
the motorcyclist who consents to ride 
down the street and tip over a go-cart 
and property baby; the push-cart ven- 
der who permits our hobo Mont to steal 
his bananas; the newsboy who loans us 
his dog that our professional ba# boy 
may tie a tin can to its tail—all part: 
from our director to the chime of coins. 
Even the dog receives a quarter-dollar 
all his own, that he may feast and for- 
get the indignity to his tail. 

There is no fixed time off for lunch. 
The management provides its own 
cook, and his cheerful smile gleams at 
us through alittle shove-window where 
we stand in line at noon and gratefully 
accept what comes forth. The food is 
clean, wholesome, and _ substantial; 
maybe sturdy sandwiches on a paper 
plate ahd a tall glass of iced tea on an 
August day; or a bowl of clam chowder 
with buns in January, We gather about 





“sociably and eat 
back to work. 

“You're to be this little girl’s mother 
and take her to the circus,” I may hear, 
and directions follow for going to New- 
ark, where the circus is showing, that 
I may go through the thrilling panto- 
mime of taking the youngster to see the 
elephant, feeding it, wandering about 
the menagerie, suddenly missing my 
child and calling a policeman while the 
little girl is being carried off by kid- 
napers. Liberal tips give up access to 
circuses, baseball games and the like; 
but I always find it embarrassing to 
tush about in grease paint among these 
crowds, pursued by a policeman, or 
shaking my husband by the collar, or 
boxing my child’s ears. 

Or perhaps I’m to put on the garb of 
Brittany and go to some quiet beach 
for a fishing scene in which I row out 
and rescue my drowning husband; or 
I may be evicted from a tenement with 
a rag baby in my arms. Yes, it’s true 
we often take risks; 


picnic fashion—then 


born and bred a highwayman, he did 


it with such easy grace—that Mr. Per- 
kins told him to “hang around the 
studio when we get back.” 

Fred puckered his- brows when he 
told me this. “But hanging around may 
mean nothing but idleness, and in Beek- 
man Street there’s a sure nine dollars,” 
he began, and I could see his 
fists tighten and his jaw set, poor Fred! 
That the most of our expenses were 
paid out of my salary was like a 
thumbscrew to him—ceaseless, grind- 
ing torture. 

“T know Mr. Perkins, and I’d advise 

you to take the chance,” I said. And at 
last he did. 
- For ten days he “hung around,” be- 
ing tried out in dozens of parts; but 
Mr. Perkins wouldn’t give him the sat- 
isfaction of a word of praise. The 
tenth evening he was held for late work 
—except in emergencies, we leave by 
five or six o'clock. 

I went home—to the boarding house 
of the Irish stews 





the time I made my 
way down a fire-es- 
- cape from a sixth 

story, I fell badly, 
for I had to hurry 
so. And once I was 
put on an ugly horse 
- that threw me, And 
when we were up in 
Maine that first win- 
ter, to get Alaska 
scenes, the stage 
coach which was to 
be held up turned 
over as it dashed 
around a curve, and 
we were all spilled. 
“But those days in 
the north, tramping 
through the woods 
and snow-shoeing, 
were worth the bad 
ankle that coach cost 
me. Fred had at last 
got a chance to sub- 
stitute, and he went 
~ along, and made 
such a hit as the 
Stage robber—you’d 
have thought he was 





“}'vVE GOT 1T!” HE SHOUTED 


and the smoky fur- 
nace, that for so 
long we had called 
home; we hadn’t 
moved, because it al- 
ways upset Fred so ~ 
whenever I offered 
to pay part of his 
board along with 
my own in a better 
place. The room was 
cold and dismal, 
and I stuffed papers 
in the window to 
keep it from rat- 
tling, and opened a 
can of bouillon to 
have ready for Fred 
when he got back, 
heating it over my 
curling-iron alcohol 
lamp. 

I heard him com- 
ing. “He'll be tired 
enough to drop,” I 
said to myself, and 
then he began to run 
up, half a staircase 
at a step; and he 
burst into the room. 











“I’ve got it!” he shouted, and 
snatched me up, and almost tossed ‘me. 
“A job! Steady! Permanent! A salary! 
We can take a cottage out of town, 
near the studio!” 

“And we can grow roses!” I gasped 
excitedly. 

“And have a maid!” he cried. 

“And your smoking room!” 

“And your sewing room!” 

“And live like real people, human 
beings, with a right to live and a spot 
on earth called home, and belong to it, 
and watch it grow, and sit by a lamp in 
the evenings—” 

I caught my breath. A fixed abiding 
place—no seasons of one-night-stands, 
no hanging-up for a week at a time in 
dismal Western hotels, no smelly board- 
ing houses, no gambling in work-or-no- 
work, now with a season’s success, 
again with a stranded company on the 
road. We could have a permanent home 
with a good, fixed income—we would 
have— 

“Fred!” I sobbed suddenly, and his 
eyes met mine. 

“Yes,” he said softly. “We've got a 
right—to all the happiness—that this 


The baby’s more than a year old 
now, and he’s an honorary member of 
the Z— Stock Company. Once he be- 
came an active member; Fred held him 
up to me in a domestic drama, and he ~ 
did the right thing—will you believe — 
it, he held out his little hands to me and © 
nearly bounced out of his father’s — 
grasp. Mont had cigars up with Fred — 
that the young hopeful would howl and 
the film be spoiled. But it’s the most~ 
irresistible picture! Fred and I have 
been to see it in New York, and it was 
all we could do to keep from squeezing 
each other when the baby smiled that 
beaming, toothless smile of his, and 
tried to jump to me. 

It was on the car going home that 
Fred earnestly asked me if I could re- 
member the words of “A Frog He 
Would A-wooing Go.” “You see I’ve. 
guaranteed him a new song every day,” 
he explained, blushing. ; 

“TI don’t believe in indulging a child’s 
whims,” I replied sternly. But I told 
him the words of the song. 
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THE CASE OF THE KANGAROO 


HENRY KOLKER, leading man with ‘‘Our Wives,” tells of visiting a zoo 
and finding a family of evident Hibernian ancestry fascinated before the kangaroo 


cage. 


‘“‘For the love of Mike,” said one, ‘‘phwat are them things?” 


‘Them be kangaroos,’’ answered Mr. Kolker. 

‘“‘Kanpe’roos, is ut; phware do they come from?” 

“They are natives of Australia,” replied the chivalrous Kolker. 

“Natives of Australia, be they? Wurra, wurra, aint that the shame? Me sister 
Nora went out there last week to marry one of them.” 
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THEATRICAL manager was 
chaperoning his production on 
a tour of the West. At dawn 


A 


the train entered the Garden .of the- 


Gods, and a hopeful porter laid his 
calloused palm upon the shoulder of the 
magnate. 

“What’s the matter?” naieed that 
gentleman, sleepily. 

“T thought you might want to look 
at the scenery.’ 

“Damn the scenery!” retorted the im- 
presario. “I’ve looked at it every day 
since we left New York, and it’s in- 
sured, anyway!” 

The story isn’t altogether new, but 
i repeat it as an amusing illustration 
of the modern managerial mania re- 
garding painted canvas. Stage investi- 
ture has become so elaborate in recent 
years that it has defeated its purpose, 
and, frequently dwarfing the play pre- 
sented, no longer produces the slightest 
tremor of admiration, on its own ac- 
count, Seven or eight seasons ago suc- 


cessive atidiences burst into clamorous 
applause at sight of the lettuce field 
shown in the last act of “Leah Klesch- 
na.” Such applause is not . drawn 
forth nowadays even by the amazing’ 
spectacles at the Hippodrome. 

Meanwhile, the supposed require- 
ments of the theatre have become al- 
most prohibitively expensive. In dress- 
ing the simplest dramas, cloth has given 
way to wood, as at the Eltinge, where 
the office of the department store to 
which Mary Turner is brought hand- 
cuffed in “Within the Law,” is of real 
mahogany, and at the Belasco, where, 
as was set forth last month, Mrs. Brin- 
ton’s apartment seems to have been 
“rented rather than painted.” Musical 
comedy runs into so many thousands 
that one unshared failure all but spells 
bankruptcy. The theatre has been 
turned into a stationary observation car 
for seeing the scenery. 

Now it happens that scenery is worth 
while only in so far as it creates il- 
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lusion-and brings out the values of the 
play. When it attracts attention from the 
play its effect is positively detrimental. 
No one ever sticceeds in following the 
elemental stories told on the stage of 
the Hippodrome, and half a dozen trag- 
edies, of greater or less importance, 
from “Antony and Cleopatra” to “The 
Daughter of Heaven,” have been 
smothered in canvas at what used to 
be called “the gilded incubator in Cen- 
tral Park West.” In comparing this 
latter piece with “The Yellow Jacket,” 
we have observed that settings and 
properties are far from being indis- 
pensable. There were neither in the re- 
markable performance at the Fulton. 
We saw what we were told to see, and 
were convinced by our own imagina- 
tions far more than by the splendid 
works of Caramba and Gates and Mo- 
range, 7 

Most of us have had this same ex- 
perience in reading—have found that 
we preferred our own mental pictures 
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to those drawn by famous artists to 
illustrate the text. Scenery, at best, is 
a convention. The most carefully ex- 
ecuted interior can do little more than 
suggest a room, and it is not notably 
more difficult to suppose ourselves look- 
ing at a chamber where there is none 
than where there are three walls and a 
row of footlights. The necessities of 
the stage render every setting more or 
less absurd. Because ropes and pulleys 
need to be hidden, we must always have 
“foliage borders” in an outdoor scene, 
and so trees twenty feet high are rep- 
resented with branches that stretch 
clear across the proscenium. The most 
successful production of Shakespeare 
at the New Theatre was that of “The 
Wintet’s Tale,” which was put on much 
as it might have been at the historic 
Globe, ; 

The custom of scenery being estab- 
lished among us, it is only in exception- 
al cases that we can spare it. With some 
iplays—as “Milestones”—scenery is ab- 
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_solutely essential. In few inStances could 

wwe do without it altogether, since the 
~absence of settings now would have 
precisely the effect of too elaborate set- 
tings, which is to distract attention. But 
it 1s only rarely that anything of real 
dramatic value emerges from a confu- 
sion of pageantries and a succession of 
operose environments. 


“JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN” 


So 17 happens that all of us were sur- 
prised to find Louis N. Parker’s Bibli- 
cal drama, “Joseph and His Brethren,” 
which succeeded “The Daughter of 
Heaven” at the Century, something 
more than a glorified motion picture 
show. Our predisposition was to the 
state of mind of a certain well-known 
cfitic, who, when asked whether this 
was “a miracle play,” replied: “If it’s 
good!” 

“Joseph” proved to be very good, in- 
deed—dquite the best dramatic work, in 
fact, that has been squeezed out of the 
Scriptures. Mr. Parker distributes the 
Genesitic story through thirteen scenes, 
many of them pictorially impressive 
and beautiful, but here it is the work 
of the pen, not of the brush, that de- 
mands attention. Without reaching any 
great height of tragedy or exultation, 
the piece is continuously effective, in- 
teresting and dignified. Occasionally, as 
in Jacob’s expression of his love for 
Joseph and for Rachel, the text has real 
poetic. fervor, and even my skeptic 
senses responded to the spiritual up- 
lift of Joseph's final exhortation: “He 
raiseth the poor from the dust; from 
the depths He lifteth up the needy. .O 
Lord of Hosts, happy is the man who 
- trusteth in Thee!” . 

In the face of unanimous critical com- 
mendation, the play was some weeks 
getting its public. The story of Joseph 
was news to Broadway, which, I am 
inclined to think, found it far-fetched, 
improbable and forbidding. Time es- 
tablished the fact that Mr. Parker had 
made these ancient Canaanites and 
Egyptians very human, and that their 
experiences were not removed from the 
common experience of here and now by 
so far as appeared in the intervening 


centuries. “Joseph and His Brethren” 
indeed is quite a modern love story, with 
a triangular twist not unsuggestive of 
nineteen-thirteen Paris. The Egyptian 
Salome, Zuleika, who figures in this 
narrative as Potiphar's wife, might 
have stepped out of any problem play 
of Pinero’s. 

Joseph was the Joe Leiter of Egypt. 
Mr. Parker presents him first in the 
tents of Shechem, envied and hated by 
his brothers, the offspring of Jacob by 
Leah, Bilhah, and Zilpah. According to 
this authority, it was some job to be a 
patriarch. Jacob’s was anything but a 
happy family; his experiences were 
enough to make one a confirmed mo- 
nogamist. Joseph was too good to be 
popular. He seems to have been the kind 
of lad whose stockings were always 
whole, and who never “played hookey” 
or failed to carry off the first prize at 
Sabbath school. Naturally, it was an- 
noying to have around a younger broth- 
er whose father’s partiality for him was 
undisguised, who was forever dreaming 
dreams that set him above the others, 
and who declined to “stand by silently” 
while they drove an advantageous bar- 
gain with the caravan that was carry- 
ing Zuleika to Potiphar. When the 
youth threatened to run home and. tell 
papa if Simeon, who surely was the 
progenitor of all the hotel-keepers in 
modern Egypt, asked too much for his 
spices, one could understand the ac- 
claim with which Levi and Dan, and 
the rest, greeted the suggestion that he 
be thrown into. the well. 

From the well then came the voice 
of Joseph, just at the psychological mo- 
ment when Simeon was demanding 
huge sums for his wares on the ground 
that they had been intended as gifts for 
a dear, departed brother. Drawn forth 
by command of Zuleika, he was about 
to be put to death, when that lady, from 
between the curtains of her palanquin, 
saw his face, found it good to look upon, 
and ordered him conveyed, as a slave, to 
Potiphar. The third scene in the first 
act brought us back to Jacob’s tent, 
where, in the midst of the celebration of 
Joseph’s birthday, Reuben returned to 
his father, and to his lying brothers, 
bringing the stained and torn coat of 
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many colors as evidence of the de- 
struction of the son of Rachel. 

The second act takes place at the 
house of Potiphar. Zuleika, who, em- 
bodied in Pauline Frederick, seemed 
quite the most beautiful thing that ever 
met human eye, loved Joseph. Joseph 
loved Asenath. De gustibus non est dis- 
putandum, Myself found this daughter 
of the High Priest, Menthu, a most 
unattractive young person who talked 
as though she hada bad cold in the 
head. Largely on account of Asenath, 
Joseph longed for freedom, and Poti- 
phar promised it him, in the presence 
of Zuleika, who wasn’t particularly 
pleased. However, just at that moment, 
Pharaoh sent for his captain to wipe out 
a marauding tribe, and Potiphar went, 
leaving his bride in the care of Joseph. 

Joseph's idea of caring for brides— 
by absent treatment—was not Zuleika’s. 
“T will not sleep while he waketh,” she 
declared to her handmaiden, who, be- 
ing a simple soul, and connecting the 






phar was trying on Joseph all the arts — 


that have enabled her sex to live with-. 


out labor, lo! these many years. Joseph: 
side-stepped; Mrs. Potiphar swore to 
her husband that-the slave had insulted 


. her; and said slave was condemned to 


be thrown into the deepest, darkest, 
dankest dungeon in the neighborhood, 
The male portion of the audience would 
have voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
boiling oil. 

Act three finds the victim of virtue 
giving thanks for being in prison. Real- 
ly, there were moments when Joseph 
was quite too irritating. And then Pha- 
raoh needed somebody to interpret his 
dream, and Pharaoh’s butler, who had 
met Joseph in jail, suggested that here 
was an interpreter of experience and 
considerable native talent. So Joseph 
was brought before Pharaoh, and de- 
livered himself of his justly celebrated 
prophecy regarding the seven fat 
years and the seven lean years. More- 
over, he suggested that some one be ap- 





statement only with. 
Potiphar, replied: 
“Thy lord and lov- 
er ?”? 

“Aye,” responded 
Zuletka, her eye on 
the guard-walking 
Joseph. “My lover— 
and my lord!” 

By which time, Jo- 
seph had reached the 
garden and overheard 
a plot against Pha- 
raoh. Zuleika sent the 
handmaiden for him, 
and Joseph replied, 
that he had a previous 
engagement, “I 
think,”’ said the mes- 
senger, “thou art a 
fool.” Which made it 
unanimous, 

Zuleika —wouldn’t 
take “no” for an an- 
swer. Back went the 
handmaiden, with 
word that her mis- 
tress wanted to dis- 
cuss the plot against 
Pharaoh, and, a mo- 











ment later, Mrs. Poti- 
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pointed to superintend saving against 
- a tainy day—or, rather, against a dry 
day, since drought was to cause the 
famine—and Pharaoh promptly gave 
him the job. Thus, Joseph began the 
operations that finally resulted in his 
far-famed corner in corn. 

Thus, too, was fulfilled the prophecy 
made on the day his brothers sold him 
into bondage—“I shall deliver ye and 
set ye in high places.” For Joseph sent 
for his poor relations, now on the verge 
of starvation, and bade the populace 
honor them even as they honored him, 
‘their overlord. Meanwhile, Potiphar 
had got at the truth, and had Zuletka’s 
eyes burned out with hot irons. So 
everyone was happy, with the possible 
' exception of Zuleika, and we came 
home, shortly after eleven o’clock, with 
the pleasant consciousness of having 
had our money’s worth, and something 
over for good measure. 

The Lady Who Goes to the Theatre 
With Me declares that I should apolo- 
gize to Joseph and George Tyler and 
the Liebler Company for having made 
light of what really is a most remark- 
able performance. Apology certainly 
would be the due of anyone whom my 
levity restrained from witnessing the 
production at the Century. “Joseph and 
His Brethren,” as I said before my re- 
grettable blitheness got the better of 
me, is a fine, lucid, all-absorbing play, 
written in a spirit of reverence, and 
produced with uncommon skill. It has 
moments of genuine dramatic tense- 
ness, as when the others are called upon 
to bless Joseph, and Simeon, declaring 
that “my brothers have left me no 
blessing to give thee,” finally satisfies 
Jacob with “God judge thee.” The mo- 
ment of Joseph’s rescue from death by 
Zuleika; much that attends Potiphar’s 
departure, leaving his wife to the Ca- 
maanite; the scene of the temptation, 
and that of Joseph’s appearance before 
Pharaoh—all this is well handled and 
impressive. 

Miss Frederick, as already has been 
set down, is amazingly lovely as Zu- 
leika. Abbey might have found inspi- 
ration in the picture she makes, in the 
second act, consulting a crystal set in 
the head of a brazen serpent. Her pres- 
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entation of the character makes it very 
real, very convincing. She falls short 
only in a single instant—the instant of 
her cry as the blinding irons sear her 
pupils, This episode occurs off stage, 
and to realization of its horror is nec- 
essary something of the vocal agony 
that a young woman, whose name es- 
capes me, put into the scream of the 
tortured boy in “The Sign of the 
Cross,” that Constance Collier put into 
the death shriek of Nancy Sykes. 

Brandon Tyan’s Joseph is trank, boy- 
ish, buoyant, full of charm and sincer- 
ity. It would be hard to duplicate the 
aloofness, the purity and dignity 
brought to the part of the Patriarch by 
that fine old actor, James O’Neill, who 
is seen also as Pharaoh, while Howard 
Kyle’s Simeon, a deft and plausible 
study of hypocrisy, the high -water- 
mark of his histrionic experience, sug- 
gests that here we have a potential 
Jago. Frank Losee deserves praise for 
his Potiphar, and the whole cast, with 
the exception already noted, leaves 
nothing to be desired..Why Dorothy 
Parker, the dramatist’s daughter, who 
plays the handmaiden and who was so 
excellent in “Pomander Walk,” was not 
given the rdle of Asenath, in place of 
Lily Cahill, it would be hard to say. 

The settings are handsome—even 
under the ruling that “handsome is as 
handsome does.” It is unusual for scen- 
ery to behave well on a first night at 
the Century. This scenery allowed itself 
to be put up quickly, and stayed up 
when put. The third scene in the fourth 
act, showing the base of a pyramid in 
the starlight and silence of the desert, 
is quite the most imaginative picture 
revealed recently in our theatre. 

“Joseph” should live long in the land 
of his adoption. . 


“THE POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL” 


ProDIGAL investiture did not mask 
the merits of “Joseph,” and poverty of 
production does not prevent apprecia- 
tion of Eleanor Gates’ exquisite blend 
of fact and fancy, “The Poor Little 
Rich Girl,” now on view at the Hudson. 
Which should convince even so astatic 
a creature as the average theatrical im- 











presario that “the play’s the thing,’ 
and that the author’s name should go on 
- the program in type as large as the 
manager’s. 

Not since “Peter Pan” have we had a 
work showing the same insight into the 
child mind that is evidenced in “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl.” Not since “A 
Messenger from Mars” have we had so 
droll a combination of the real and the 
unreal, nor, since “The Road to Yes- 
terday,” so quaintly whimsical an idea. 








the candle at both ends,” “making 
ducks and drakes of his money” in or- 
der that he may gratify the ambitions _ 
of his wife, who has a social “bee in 
her bonnet.” Neither father nor mother 
has much time for their heart-hungry _ 
daughter, who is left to the ministra- 
tions of a “two-faced” nurse and a gov- — 
erness whom she hears described as “a 
snake in the grass.” On the night of a 
big dinner in the big, lonely house, — 
nurse wants to go out with the foot- — 











THE SMART SET-—-ON THE STAGE 


That this idea has been developed with 
little of the resourcefulness and none 
of the skill displayed in these other 
pieces does not prevent its making a 
most -delightful entertainment. Miss 
Gates closely follows the formula of 
_ the two last mentioned in devoting her 
first act to establishing conditions and 
traits of character, her second to show- 
ing what might be called supernatural 
intervention, and her third to the re- 
sults of that intervention. Her trans- 
lation of familiar phrases into things 
sometimes suggests “Everywoman.” 
Act one is fact. “The Poor Little 
Rich Girl”—and, by the- way, what a 
charming title this is!—has a father 
“harnessed to his business,” “burning 





man, a servant given to “murdering the . 
King’s English,” and so the poor little 
rich girl is forced to take what proves — 
to be an overdose of some sleeping po- 
tion, in consequence of which a cer 
tain good doctor, who has confessed — 
himself the possessor of numerous 
“hobbies,” is summoned from the table 
to attend a child dangerously close to 
death’s door. 

Here, at the beginning of act two, 
fact gives way to fancy, and we find 
ph ce in strange places created by 
delirium, peopled by folk and full of 
objects fantastically distorted by the 
fevered little brain. Into this phantas- 
magoria occasionally creeps some re- 
mark really made by the attendants at 
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+ the bedside, heightening the effect of 
the chimera and making us doubt 
whether we ourselves are not being 
tricked by our imaginations. We see the 
child’s father actually harnessed to a 
huge machine with which he really is 
ing ducks and drakes of his money. 
The child pleads with him to notice 
her, but he cannot leave his work, while 
mother is there with the bee buzzing 
- quite audibly in her bonnet. All the 
grand friends of the dinnér party stand 
about saying nothing in perfect unison, 
while the governess, who has assumed 
the form of a serpent, hisses in the 
‘gtass, and the nurse, with a face at the 
back of her head besides the one in 
front, tries to explain the giving of the 
medicine. The doctor calls upon a po- 
liceman to arrest her, but the footman 
interposes, so the officer places his 
whistle against his chest and blows “at 
the top of his lungs.” 

This blast summons The King’s Eng- 
lish, who is murdered in the course of 
a battle with tongues that is the most 
amusing incident of any play in recent 
_ years. “I have went,” cries the foot- 
man. “I have gone,” corrects King’s 
English, growing weaker. “I done it,” 
declares the footman. “I did it,” says 
King’s English, stumbling to his knees, 
and finally vanquished altogether by 
the footman’s “worser, and worser, and 
worser!” The doctor, however, guides 
everybody to Robin Hood’s — Barn, 
where they mount his hobbies and ride 
away to safety. The governess ma- 
neeuvres that Gwendolyn shall be left 
outside when her friends enter the sta- 
ble, but the doctor appears in the win- 
dow, with a cheery “I'll pull you 
through,” and does so. 

Of course, the piece finishes in the 
nursery, with Gwendolyn on the road 
to recovery, and Father and Mother 
making good resolutions, but there is a 
charming after-picture of all three, with 
Johnnie Blake and Rover, going fish- 
ing. Except for the simple, natural 
acting of Viola Dana, in the title rdle, 
and that of Howard Hall, as the doc- 
tor, the cast is considerably below par. 
The grand friends are represented, as 
the smart set usually is represented on 
the stage, by men and women whose 


only conceivable way of breaking into 
society would be by means of a kitch- 
en window. Settings and properties 
leave much to be desired. However, 
persons with imaginations will make up 
these delinquencies, and persons with- 
out imaginations wouldn’t care for the 


play, anyway, 
“ROMANCE” 


SEEMINGLY, and not altogether un- 
happily, there no longer are any limita- 
tions to the work of the dramatist. 
The world is his even as it was Monte 
Cristo’s. His, too, are the fanciful 
realms of other worlds. He can repro- 
duce the curiosities of foreign liter- 
ature, as in “The Yellow Jacket,” or 
write travelogues of the wandering 
mind, like “The Poor Little Rich Girl.” 
With the clock he does as he wills. Ed- 
ward Knoblauch and Arnold Bennett 
set it forward twenty years at a time in 
“Milestones,” Edward Sheldon sets it 
back forty years after the prologue 
of “Romance,” at Maxine Elliott’s 
Theatre. 

I dislike to repeat the word “charm,” 
but Roget affords me no synonym that 
wholly describes the quality of “Ro- 
mance,” and much of that quality 
arises from the idea of this prologue. 
Bishop Armstrong is shown in_ his 
library. To him comes his grandson, 
Harry, who wants to marry an actress. 
The Bishop advises against it. Harry 
retorts that the old man has forgotten 
the meaning of romance. Whereupon, 
Grandfather offers to tell him a story, 
back go the hands of the clock, and— 
not as quickly as might be with better 
stage management—the scene changes 
to the home of Cornelius Van Tuyl, 
with the Bishop, now a very young 
man and rector of St. Giles’, dropping 
in at a dance. 

There he meets and at first sight falls 
in love with a girl who proves to be 
Margerita Cavallini, an Italian singer 
‘who has been creating a furore in New 
York. This young love, quickly mutual, 
ripens fast, despite the disapproval of 
the parish, despite differences of tem- 
perament and separateness of careers, 
until the boy asks the girl to marry him. 
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JULIA SANDERSON IS A PICTURE 


However, he is a boy, not content with 
the present, bound to pry into the past, 
full of youth’s self-sureness, youth’s 
selfishness, youth’s confidence as to 
what is right and wrong. Much of what 
he learns from Cavallini he can forgive, 
but not what he suspects to have been 
her relations with Van Tuyl. These re- 
lations she denies, and so, lying like a 
gentleman, does Van Tuyl; but at last, 
when he is convinced, the woman tells 
the truth, and, with bitter words, the 
young clergyman casts her off and goes 
out into the night. 

Later, he comes back to her rooms, 
where she has returned from a trium- 
phant farewell at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, ready to forgive, ready to believe in 


| the future. The sight 

, of the table set fos 
two—Van Tuyl has 
been there on a manly 
errand of sympathy— 
assures him that her 
repentance and r 
were not genuine. 

Madly he seeks then 
what the others have 
had, and no more, but 
the girl loves him too 
much for that. “I left 
her standing there,” 
he says, when the 
scene has changed 
again to the library of 
the Bishop. “I think 
she was praying.” 
Harry declares his. in- 
tention of marrying 





in spite of the story; 
and the Bishop's 
granddaughter, S u- 
zette, reads to him 
from the evening pa- 
per of the death of 
La Cavallini in Italy. 

“Romance” is a 
thing of lavender and 
lace, rather over-sen- 
timental, perhaps, and 
somewhat marred by 
the priggishness of its 
chief character, but. 
nevertheless pretty 
and poetic and grace- 
ful. It is decidedly the best thing Mr, 
Sheldon has done, and, coming on the 
heels of his stiff and theatrical “The 
High Road,” rekindles the faith in him 
inspired by “Salvation Nell.” Sugges- 
tive, in turn, of “Milestones.” “Old 
Heidelberg,” “The Christian,” “When 
We Were Twenty-one,” and “Captain 
Jinks,” it approaches none of them too 
closely. The piece lacks the mellowness 
and maturity of Clyde Fitch, and will 
never be revived year after year like 
the play last mentioned, but there is 
nothing at present on view in town that 
is more likely to leave a pleasant im- 
pression. 

Only his gray wig suggests age in the 
Bishop of William Courtenay, but he 
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the woman he loves - 


. represents the young rector with much- 
needed manfulness, and with consider- 
able fire and passion. A. E. Anson, one 
of the best actors in this country, sup- 
- plies courtliness and repose that are in- 
valuable to the performance. Doris 
Keane, as La Cavallini, seems a trifle 
nasal and hard in the beginning, but 
soon relegates that impression to the 
limbo of forgotten things by her spirit, 
her seductiveness, and her sincerity. In 
perfect good part, one would. suggest 
the elimination of some of the organ- 
playing and choir-singing back of the 
scenes. Even in the sixties, it seems 
hardly probable that all the crises of 
life were accompanied by music. 


“THE SPY” 


A RATHER talky, very leisurely, whol- 
ly theatrical melodrama of Gallic flavor 
and mixed motives is Henry Kiste- 
maecker’s loudly-heralded “La Flam- 
bée,” produced, under the title of “The 


? 


Spy,’ at the Empire. When Lieutenant- . 


Colonel Felt, of the French Army, re- 
_ marks, “I must begin from the begin- 
‘ning; you wouldn’t understand other- 
wise,” he puts his finger upon the great- 
est weakness of the play. Everybody is 
always beginning from the beginning. 
There are oceans of conditions prece- 
dent, and mitigating circumstances, and 
comedy reliefs; a perfect network of 
sidetracks, to one or another of which 
the story forever is getting switched. 
The author evidently wants you.to be- 
lieve that Lieutenant-Colonel Felt killed 
Julius Glogau because he loved his coun- 
try and Glogau was a spy. Madame 
Felt believed it, and was won back to 
her husband, whom she had been about 
to divorce for Marcel Beaucourt. Beau- 
court believed it, and saved his rival 
from being charged with murder. If 
- you happen to be of a suspicious nature, 
however, you are likely to remember 
that Colonel Felt owed Glogau a great 
deal of money, and had been asked to 
repay it. Also, to wonder why, if 
patriotism was his only motive, Colonel 
Felt had to be saved from the author- 
ities, and then you were called upon 
to recollect having heard that he was 
unpopular with the men higher up, or 
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something of the sort. And you recalled 
to his discredit Felt’s wholly irrelevant 
liaison with an unnamed and unseen 
lady, and doubted that Madame Felt 
made an appointment with her admirer 
in her room at midnight merely because 
she had something to say to him, and 
found dozens of other little doubts and 
questions rising in your brain to in- 
terfere with the singleness of thought 
and sympathy with which a play should 
be witnessed. 

Not that “The Spy” is without merit, 
for its psychology is deeper than most 
dramatists care to go, and it has one or 
two really exciting situations. The most 
amportant of these, to which everything 
leads, as in the works of Henry Bern- 
stein, seems to fall a bit short, however 
—to lack point and focus, like the rest 
of the performance. This is the situa- 
tion in which Colonel Felt comes to his 
wife’s chamber after the killing of 
Glogau. The woman is expecting Beau- 
court, She urges her husband to leave, 
and he confesses to her what he has 
done and“why. At any moment of the 
confession the other man may rap at the 
door, acquainting himself with what has 
happened, and her husband—whom in 
this instant she has come to love again 
—with the fact of an appointment hard- 
ly calculated to bring them together. 
Somehow, it seems that the incident 
might be stronger if Beaucourt had ar- 
rived already and were hiding, listening 
through what follows the entrance of 
Colonel Felt. 

This very French melodrama is acted 
by a very English company, headed by 
Cyril Keightley; who did such capital 
work in “The Little Damozel” and 
“The New Sin,” and by Edith Wynne 
Matthison. One’s feeling about the 
piece is that it should have been a good 
play, and isn’t. 


“THE NEW SECRETARY” 


EXAactLy the same thing may be said 


’ 


of “The New Secretary,” another im- 
portation from Paris, in which Charles 
Cherry and Marie Doro appear together 
at the Lyceum—on the principle, per- 
haps, that, if nine tailors make a man, 
two ordinarily good actors make a star, 





_ “The New Secretary” is a iarly 
felicitous example of what inept and 
inexpert treatment can do toward ruin- 


ing an amusing, if rather obvious, little. 


comedy. Pruned, sharpened, located in 
this country. Francis De Croisset’s play 
might have achieved a large measure 
of success. The story deals with a girl, 
Helene Miran-Charville, daughter of an 
almost impossibly fatuous aristocrat, 
who is designed to marry one of sev- 
eral admirers of her fortune. Robert 
Levaltier, a handsome young fellow 
who has tried everything and succeeded 
at nothing, engages to be her father’s 
secretary. Helene sees him, and the plot 
thickens. Even at its thickest it is slight 
enough, but the manceuvres of the two 
are piquant, and an element of real sus- 
pense enters when Levaltier, by adroitly 
catching the blackguard in the act of 
robbing Miran-Charville, saves Helene 
from marrying a middle-aged scoun- 
drel named Garnier. 

Said scoundrel is deftly and believ- 
ably sketched by Frank Kemble Cooper, 
who -scored an instantaneous hit not 
long ago in the short-lived “The Indis- 
cretion of Truth.” Miss Doro’s spar- 
row-like personality is not unfitted to 
the rdle of Helene, though she is quite 
inadequate, of course, to such scenes as 
require any exceptional skill. Mr. Cher- 
ry is good-looking and pleasant. “The 
New Secretary” has the flavor of 
whipped cream, and is as sustaining. 


“THE SUNSHINE GIRL” 


Wuen Rudyard Kipling sang that 
“East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet” he didn’t 
know that some day Charles Frohman 
would present Julia Sanderson in “The 
Sunshine Girl” at the Knickerbocker. 

Here the East, as exemplified in 
what probably was a polite and very 
dull London Gaiety offering by Paul A. 
Rubens and Cecil Raleigh, has been 
combined not ineffectively with the 
Western, or Chicago, notion that in 
musical comedy any means is justified 
by the end. Loridon continues to be 
represented by some ingenious lyrics, 
a good deal of music that might have 


been written with a mimeograph, and a 
book that consists principally of people 
wandering on to say “This man you 
think is Blundell isn’t Blundell at all,” 
and then going into the song cue. Chica- 
go triumphs in a number in which four — 
comedians, apropos of nothing, make 
up as Bryan, Wilson, Taft and Roose- 
velt. In the same fashion, Vernon Cas- 
tle chances upon a picador’s dress in 
“Mr. Blundell’s private house’ and 
becomes a Castle m Spain, the better 
to dance the tango. 

In spite of such things, or because 
of them, “The Sunshine Girl” proves 
rather an enjoyable entertainment. Julia 
Sanderson is a picture, of course, and 
Joseph Cawthorn, though hardly a pic- 
ture, certainly is a host in himself. If 
anybody’s rolled oats were as irresistible 
as Mr. Cawthorn’s rolled R’s there 
would be a new fortune in breakfast 
food. It is worth the price of admission 
to hear him teaching a drunken man 
to say “She stood at the gate welcom- 
iug-him in,” while two dollars is too 
little to pay for the privilege of hear- 
ing this capital comedian sing “You 
Can’t Play Every Instrument in the Or- 
chestra.” Moreover, the cast at the 
Knickerbocker includes Vernon Castle, 
who has come to be almost as funny ~ 
when he isn’t dancing as when he is; 
and Tom Lewis, whose drollery every- 
one knows; and Eva Davenport, who 
faints as usual. When all else fails, a 
swoon from Miss Davenport, especially 
supplemented by the effort of some 
diminutive comedian to lift her to her 
feet, may be depended upon to save any 
musical comedy. 

While the tunes are much alike, as 
has been said, many of them are quite 
whistleable. You will enjoy “Joseph-— 
ine,” “Ladies,” “Tiny Touch,” “Here’s 
to Love,” “Take Me For” and “Little 
Girl, Mind How You Go;” also “Nuts,” . 
because of its lyric, and “The Butler,” — 
because of the pantomime that goes 
with it. “The Sunshine Girl” is the sort 
of piece that depends very largely upon 
your dinner, but if you’ve dined even 
fairly well, and your lady is in a good 
humor, you're likely to think it “cork- 
ing.” 
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fi | piano ceased. The 
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OLD MAN MC 
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lude. Then, with his head 
thrown back and his eyes 
half-closed, he began a 
little love song. He sang 
it rather better than he had 














settimental song died 
away. Eddie McSorely 
reached for the half-burned cigarette 
he had carefully laid on the piano top 
~ and swung about on the stool. 

“Well, that oughter get ’em,” he ob- 
served as he took a pull at the cigarette, 
found it had gone out and touched a 
match to it. ‘ 

Seated near by in a big armchair, 
Dan McSorely fooled with his heavy 
watch-chain as he fixedly regarded his 


son. 
“Wa'n't it all right?’ Eddie demand- 
ed between deep inhalations of smoke. 
: “You sung it well enough—sung it 
_ fine, to my thinkin’,” said Dan, thus 
_ definitely pushed for an opinion. “But 
of course, singin’ before a crowd in.a 
‘theaytre aint like singin’ in your own 
parlor. You wouldn’t be too disappoint- 
_ ed if they turned you down to-night, 
would you? You wouldn’t take it too 
- much to heart if they give you the 
-_ hook?” ; 
Eddie grinned confidently. “Let’s 
wait till I get the hook before we talk 
about it. ft 
try this on ’em.” 
He swung back to the keyboard, and, 
again dropping the cigarette on the 
piano top, he tinkled out a swift pre- 


that one don’t get ’em, I'll. 


his previous rendition. Al- 
so he well knew it was a great favor- 
ite of his father’s, 

“Would you howl for the hook on 
that one?” Eddie demanded when the 
little song was finished. 

“Not me,” said Dan, “Still, as I say, 
you don’t want to be too sure about 
this hit you’re goin’ to make. I don’t 
want you to be too disappointed if—” 

His son interrupted him with a laugh. 

“If they bawl me off the stage, that’s 
my funeral,” said he. “And it aint no 
matter of life and death with me, any- 
way. Suppose they do their worst; I 
got a job with you always open to me, 
aint I?” 

“You sure have,” said Dan, suddenly 
leaning forward in the chair, “’Tis a 
good job too, with a good deal more 
money in it eventually than you'll ever 
make with your warblin’. And I’m glad 
you know it’s yours, because—” 

He stopped abruptly. Eddie looked 
at him keenly as he asked: 

“Because what?” 

“Because, like I’ve been sayin’,” said 
Dan uneasily, “the aujience at the 
Regal to-night may not be likin’ your 
singin’ so well as me and your friends.” 

Dan McSorely got heavily to his feet 
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and shuffled out of the room. Ten min- 
utes later he was in the basement of a 
certain little uptown hotel, talking ear- 
nestly with a white-coated young gen- 
tleman, who was plying a strenuous 
brush to the billiard tables. 

“Tis a favor I’ll be willin’ to pay 
well for,” McSorely was saying as the 
young man in the white coat became 
all attention. 

“And what sort of a favor is it, 
Dan?” he asked. 

McSorely knitted his bushy brows 
and began fingering his watch-chain. 

“Here’s the lay-out, Dallen,” said he, 
punching a pudgy thumb into the cush- 
ions of the table. “I want Eddie to folly 
in my shoes. I want him to take up 
the contractin’ game, and make good at 
it, so’st when I’m done with it, he can 
go right on in my place. "Tis a rare 
fine chance—a chance most young fel- 
lys would be jumpin’ at these days; but 


not Eddie, He wants to go on the stage. 


He thinks he can make good with that 
voice of his. ’Tis a good voice, too, 
Dallen, a fine voice. If it was just an 
ordinary voice, I wouldn’t be worryin’ 
like I am. You’d oughter hear Eddie 
sing ‘Killarney !’ 

“That’s what makes me worry; his 
voice is good. I’m afraid he'll go and 
make good with it, once he gets the 
start. What I want is to have that start 
choked off.” 

Mr. Dallen, leaning comfortably 
against the table, nodded sagely. 

“Eddie’s got a chance to try out to- 
night at the amateur night at the Regal. 
If he makes a hit, like they seem to 
think there he will, they’re goin’ to 
give him a chance to sing there regu- 
lar for a while and then get some good 
bookings on the road—see? 

“Well, we can’t let him make good. 
We got to knock this thing in the head 
right at the start. 

“Suppose you took a bunch down to 
the Regal with you to-night and scat- 
tered ’em through the house, some on 
the floor, some in the balcony and some 
up in the gallery; say you took some 


twenty-five or so; that had oughter , 


be enough, scattered about well. Then 
when Eddie does his turn, you all be- 
gin to ‘boo’ him and holler for the hook 


—see? Do it loud and emphatic, and 


the rest of the house’ll folly your lead, 
no matter how good he’s sung.” 

McSorely reached into a pocket and 
pulled out a roll of bills. Dallen’s eyes 
glistened at the sight of it. 

“Leave it to me, Dan,” said he, tap- 
ping- McSorely’s arm encouragingly. 

McSorely began stripping off bills 
from the roll. 

“Here’s seventy-five dollars,” he 
said, thrusting the money towards the 
younger man. “Get the tickets out of 
it, and the rest you can use to give the — 
boys a good time after they’ve done 
their stunt.” 

“The hook for Eddie, Dan,” laughed 
Dallen, as he folded the money and 
stuck it into his own pocket. “The 
thing’s as good as done. Just be at the 
Regal to-night and watch how neat it’s 
done!” 

“Tll be there,” McSorely assured 
him, as he took his departure. Where- 
upon Dallen picked up the brush and 
started in on the dusty billiard tables 
again, humming blithely to himself as 
he worked. 


The regular bill at the Regal, cut to 
a third of its usual length, was over; 
the manager of the house had stepped 
before the curtain, and amidst much 
stamping of gallery feet and many 
shrill whistles from the same quarter, 
had made his usual Thursday night an- 
nouncement, in which he craved the 
patient attention of the house to “an 
exceptional array of amachoor talent 
about to follow ;’ Hal Todd, the News- 
boy Whistler, had received.a thunder- 
ous ovation; a team of club-swingers 
had been jeered unmercifully and final- 
ly drawn into the wings with the hook, 

And now Kid Geoffrey was on the 
stage, and with an alacrity seemingly 
impossible in a youth who tipped the 
scales at some two hundred and twenty- 
odd pounds, the Kid was juggling 
everything in sight, filling the air with 
hats and pool-cues and feather dusters. 

Eddie McSorely, scheduled to appear 
next, stood in the wings nervously ad- 
justing his white lawn tie. 

So engrossed was he with the delin- 
quent tie that it was only when a very 





< grimy call-boy had twice joggled his 


elbow that he gave any heed. 

“Your name McSorely?” asked the 
boy, when Eddie’s attention at last had 
~ been centered upon him. 

“Yes. Why?” 
‘ “Come up wit’ two bits and I'll give 
yer a note for yer I got in my pocket.” 
- “Let’s see it first,” the cautious Ed- 
~ die suggested. 
The boy pulled a crumpled envelope 
from his pocket, but held fast to it 
with both hands. Eddie, recognizing the 
handwriting on that envelope, produced 
the quarter, opened the note and read: 
You've got a fat show to-night. Your 
old man has hired Tim Dallen and a bunch 
to scatter through the house and yell for 
the hook the minute you open your 
mouth, Better get took sick or some- 
thing and wait till some night when 
you'll get a square deal. 
Yours, 
Marry. 


Eddie stuffed the brief note into his 
pocket and took a swift glance at the 
knot of faces visible at the left beyond 
the footlights. Sure enough! There in 


'. the fifth row from the stage, his eyes 


following every movement of the jug- 
gler, sat Tim Dallen; and just beyond 
Tim Dallen were other faces that Ed- 
die knew only too well. 

He saw the manager standing in the 
gloom back of him. Thither went Ed- 
die. The house manager was instruct- 
ing a gaping stage-hand at his elbow. 

“Say, that’s yer cue to light them 
lamps,” he was hissing in the stage- 
hand’s ear. “Git busy and light ’em!” 

Dimly Eddie was aware that the 
~stage-hand had stumbled forward and 
was lighting two ornate lamps on a 
little wicker table near the back-drop. 

“Say, say,” Eddie stammered, pick- 
- ing nervously at the silk facing of his 
dress-coat, “I dunno about goin’ on to- 
night after all. I—I—” : 

The manager grinned maliciously. 

“Cold feet, eh?” he asked. 

“No,” said Eddie. “No. Not that. 
You see I just heard that there’s a 
bunch out there layin’ for me.” 

The manager frowned. He was just 
starting to say something unpleasant, 
_ when the juggler on the stage, bowing 

“his acknowledgment to a burst of ap- 


the spille 


plause which had greeted a really ex- 
cellent bit of work with two billiard 
cues and a billiard ball, stepped inad- 
vertently close to the little wicker table 
with the two lighted lamps on it. 

-Those lamps were to be used in his 
best juggling feat of all—the one in 
which he juggled them together with an 
overcoat, a dustpan and three drinking- 
straws, 

Stepping back, bowing nearly double, 
quite overcome with the reception he 
was getting, it was plain he was about 
to collide with’ that wicker table. The 
auger jumped forward from Eddie’s 
side, 

“Look out there, you mutt!” he 
growled hoarsely, but too late. 

There was a gasp from the other 
side of the footlights—an impact, the 
sound of breaking glass. 

Over went the table and the lamp. 
A jet of — flame sprang up from 

oil. It shot up the back-drop. 
Then came a sharp crackling. 

The juggler had stood staring stupid- 
ly at the havoc he had wrought. A 
purling tongue of flame caught his 
clothing. With a yell he sped into the 
wings. 

Simultaneously there was an uproar 
across the footlights. The manager 
leaped forward and tore madly at the 
blazing back-drop. 

“No danger! Don’t do that! Keep 
your seats! Keep your seats!” he bel- 
lowed. 

Some one was yelling for the asbes- 
tos curtain..And then came the turmoil 
Eddie McSorely will remember to his 
dying day. First there was a hoarse, 
many-throated murmur of fear, then a 
scream or two, then the sound of jos- 
tling bodies and sharp cracks as seat- 
backs were torn loose as the occupants 
strove to climb over them. 

“Lord!” muttered Eddie under his 
breath and ran out on the stage. 

The aisles were already jamming. 
Men were pushing their way out of the 
tiers of seats, regardless of the women 
here and there, who blocked their way. 
The orchestra leader, having got his 


‘men to their feet, swung them face to 


the pushing, struggling mob and was 
baste them to play for dear life, while 





ae Oe acca 


he leaped on his chair and strove with 


might and main to make his voice car- 
ry to the frightened stampeders. 

The asbestos curtain came down with 
a rush, but not before Eddie had leaped 
outside it, close to the footlights. 

“Easy now! Easy!” he bawled in a 
great voice that carried even to the 
farthest corners of the place. “Don’t 
lose your heads. You'll all be ashamed 
of this to-morrow. Especially when you 
know there was no danger at all. Just 
a little tiny blaze that the sprinklers 
will take care of. Here’s an asbestos 
between you and whatever little blaze 
there is! Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
selves to go making a fuss like this! I 
tell you, you’ll be ashamed of it to-mor- 
row. Don’t stampede till you’ve good 
cause to. If you must stampede, wait 
till you have some good excuse. You 
don’t want your friends to know you 
run at nothing. Stop your pushing 
there. Get back to your seats, or at least 
stand still where you are. I’m going to 
sing to you. Then you'll have some ex- 
cuse to run! You can tell your friends 
then why it was you stampeded and 
they wont blame you!” 

The great booming voice was calm, 
even drawling. The turmoil in the 
house lessened. The stampeders began 
looking back—saw the asbestos curtain 
was down and no fire visible. The push- 
ing lessened. Some one laughed. Heads 
began to turn towards the stage. 

“Wait till you hear me, then run 
with some excuse!” bellowed Eddie. He 
turned to the orchestra leader. 
_» “We got ’em!” he said under his 

breath. “Gimme an accompaniment, 
quick, for God’s sake! I’m Eddie Mc- 
Sorely. Play that first thing in my 
bunch— ‘To-morrow, Dear To-mor- 
row!” 

The orchestra leader caught madly at 
a pile of music and fairly threw it about 
the pit. Then he waved the orchestra in, 
and perhaps as badly in his life as he 
ever sang it, Eddie McSorely began his 
song. 

The pushing in the aisles ceased. 
Some one cried: “All over! Get back 
to your seats!’ 

A few shamefaced ones slunk into 


Only a few kept on to the doors : 
Eddie McSorely sang on very badly. 
He was a full beat ahead of the orches- 
tra but nobody noticed it, not even the 
leader, who was looking up admiringly 
at the man before the footlights and 
muttering hoarsely: “Great work, bol 
Great work! Keep it up!” 
Then up went the asbestos curtain, 
There was no sign of the recent blaze, 
A new back-drop was lowered. An au- 


dible sigh of relief swept the house as ae 


people slipped into the seats again. 

Eddie finished the song. He grinned 
benignly upon his audience. — - 

“Well, you didn’t run at that one af- 
ter all, did you?” he commented. “Let’s 
see if you'll stand another. Professor, 
let’s give ’em ‘My Sunshine Lassie.’ ” 


But before “My Sunshine Lassie? 


had proceeded four good bars it was — 
drowned in a storm of applause—such 
applause as few performers ever have 
the good luck to listen to; and the ap- 
plause broke suddenly into salvos of 
cheers, so that Eddie McSorely was 
forced to stop and bow, over and over. 
And finally he ran into the wings, only 
to be dragged forth by the house man- 
ager, who finally promised the cheering — 
crowd that they should hear Eddie Mc- 
Sorely in his full répertoire of songs be- 
fore the evening was over. 


Dan McSorely, leaving the Regal © 
late that evening, his eyes still misty 
with the reception they had given Ed- 
die’s songs, the last thing on the pro- 
gram, felt a touch on his arm. 

“Here’s fifty-eight dollars, Dan,” said 
Mr. Dallen. “I spent the rest for the 
tickets, but I’ll give you back even that 
if you say so. You couldn’t hardly ex- 
pect us to go booin’ Eddie after—” 


McSorely impatiently pushed aside 


the proffered bills in Dallen’s hands. 

“Give the boys a good time for ap- 
plaudin’ him like they done. If they 
hadn’t I’d have brained the last moth- 
er’s son of ’em,” said he. “Boo him, eh? 
Well, I guess not! He’s earned the right 
to do what he wants, and if he wants to 
go on the stage, on he goes, and no one 
butts in on him, neither—see?” 
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JOHN BARRYMORE AND HIS 
SISTER’S BABY 
HE kissed her!” 

S In a half-gasped 

whisper Willard 
Simms, standing in the first 
entrance, uttered these words. 

“She kissed her!” 

The property man overheard 
the remark and repeated it to the 
house electrician. He in turn relayed 
it to the stage manager, who passed it 
along the line until, with trembling lips, 
it had been told to Reine Davies, who 
transferred it to the owner of the 
trained dogs, who generously shared the 
news with the blackface monologist 
preparing to go on “in one.” 

In some wireless manner the leader 
of the orchestra learned of it, and it 
finally reached the trap drummer, who 
promptly delivered it to an usher. Soon 
the box-office boys, the house manager 
and the advertising agent were dis- 
cussing it with blanched faces. 

Yes, the Colonial Theatre had a real 
sensation—Ethel Barrymore had kissed 
Maggie Cline! 

And she a Frohman star! She the 
petted favorite of New York’s most 
fashionable society! She, one of the 


x Know Her 


RENNOLD WOLF 
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RUSSELL GRISWOLD COLT, ETHEL BARRYMORE 
COLT, AND JOHN BARRYMORE 


exclusive Empire’s most exclusive lumi- 
naries! And yet she had kissed Maggie 
Cline—rough, boisterous old Maggie of 
“Throw Him Down McCloskey ’”’ fame! 

Other strange things had happened 
before on the stage of the Colonial. Once 
Eva Tanguay had rebuked the gallery 
from that platform. Once James J. Mor- 
ton, while standing in the full glow of 
its spotlight, had dared affront: the 
management that controlled the house. 
But never before had a wonder like this 
wonder been perpetrated. 

The phenomenon took place recently 
on a Monday afternoon—the occasion 
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AS Alice IN “ALICE-SIT-BY-THE- 
FIRE”’ 


of Miss Barrymore’s vaude- 

ville début in Manhattan, an 
event which had been awaited 
by the Colonial’s staff with 
bated breath. Miss Barry- 
more had just reached the 
theatre and been conducted 


~ 


HERE IS THE BARRYMORE- 
COLT SON, AND AT THE 
RIGHT THE MOTHER AND 
THE BABY. ALSO TWO PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF THE MOTHER 
IN DIFFERENT ROLES 


Dapuuan Non reat 
to her dressing-room, when, stand- 
ing at the rear of the stage, she 
beheld Miss Cline. 

There was no ceremony—in 
fact, no formal introduction. Miss 
Barrymore simply rushed straight 
up to the astonished Irish come- 
dienne, threw her arms about her, 
kissed her on the cheek and said: 
Photograph by i 
Sarony 
AS Carrots 
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“‘T am Ethel Barrymore. I have always wanted to know you. 
Please let us be friends.”’ 

Miss Barrymore’s associates at the Empire, or Miss Barrymore’s 
friends on Fifth Avenue, would not have been in the least surprised at 
the demonstration. They had seen many similar examples of her 
impulsiveness, her ingenuousness, and her democracy. But to the 
Colonial’s household, who knew of Miss Barrymore only by hear- 
say, and who had grown accustomed to the 
arrogance of footlight favorites, the act had 
come as a revelation. : 

Now the truth of the matter is that Miss 
Barrymore had kissed Miss Cline because 
she liked and admired her. The regular rules 
of the stellar game are unknown to Miss 
Barrymore. She is her own self “‘on and off,” 
to use a theatrical expression. Before the end 
of the week she and Miss Cline had become 
fast friends, and I dare say that, if it were 
possible, jolly Miss Maggie would paste 
in her scrap book the exact section of skin 
whereon the great 
Ethel Barrymore 
had implanted 
the salute. 
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going is 
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“AFTER HER DEMOCRACY, THE MATERNAL INSTINCT IS THE MOST DOMINANT OF ETHEL 
BARRYMORE’S CHARACTERISTICS” 
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because it gives such a clear index to her 
dominant quality—democracy. Be the 
person high or low, Ethel Barrymore 
cares not so long as he possess attributes 
that appeal to her. I believe that no 
prominent player on the stage, whether 
in or out of the musical profession, has 
so wide an acquaintance with chorus 
girls as Miss Barrymore. She always has 
evinced a keen interest for the humbler 
sort of chorus girl—the kind obliged to 
eke out a livelihood on a few dollars a 
week without the assistance of the 
traditional automobile-owning friend. 

Miss Barrymore laughs with them, 
chats with them and not infrequently 
lunches or drinks tea with a half dozen 
of them. She does this with the full 
knowledge that the homes of social 
leaders are open to her. Of all the ac- 
tresses on the stage, none has enjoyed a 
greater social prestige than Miss Barry- 
more. She has swung back and forth 
pendulum-like from fashionable society 
to a circle of untrammeled good-fellow- 
ship, and done it without jeopardizing 
_ either interest. She has breakfasted with 
chorus girls, dined with society buds 
and danced in the home of Fifth Ave- 
nue’s leading matrons all in the same 
day. . 

A few years ago, before her marriage, 
she permitted the elect of the ultra- 
fashionables to lionize her, and then 
abruptly sought relief by turning to a 
crowd of more Bohemian spirits who 
were not broken to afternoon tea and 
grand opera. She has played bridge 
whist of an afternoon in a millionaire’s 
home and poker at night in a chorus 
girl’s hall bedroom, and been equally 
successful—socially, at least—at both. 
So far as friends go, Miss Barrymore is 
a law unto herself. In this respect she is 
a kind’ of George M. Cohan, another 
catholic spirit whose friendships em- 
brace all manner of humanity. 

The late Senator Hanna was among 
her warmest admirers. When appearing 
in Cleveland, she always was a guest at 
the Hanna home. Her social position is 
perhaps even more securely established 
in England, where distinctions are finely 
drawne The Duchess of Sutherland is 
one of her intimate friends. She has 
dined with the Duke and Duchess of 
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Connaught—presumably a rare privi- 
lege to those who go in for dukes and 
duchesses and that form of athletics. 
One entire week she matched beauty at 
Warwick Castle with the Countess of 
Warwick, celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope for her personal charm. No decision 
actually was rendered, but patriotism 
and personal-prejudice make me positive 
that Miss Barrymore won. 

I recall an occasion a few years ago 
when a young man decidedly not of 
Society that uses the capital letter was 
giving a Sunday dinner party in one of 
the more care-free New York res- 
taurants. One or two women prominent 
on the stage had promised to attend, 
and he was especially eager to have Miss 
Barrymore grace the table as.a kind of 
exhibit de luxe. At that time she was one 
of a house party at the Long Island 
country home of an immensely rich 
family. The guests were all persons of 
distinction, and especial stress had been 
laid on the Sunday’s festivities in the 
country, which were to end with a rous- 
ing dinner party. 

Miss Barrymore, however, had tenta- 
tively agreed to join the gathering of the 
socially less eminent. When her hostess 
learned of this plan, she declargfl with 
much positiveness that Miss” Barry- 
more must not desert her. After a pro- 
longed debate, in which the other guests 
also pleaded with Miss Barrymore to 
“stick with the big show”—if I may 
again drift into the vernacular of the 
profession—she calmly telephoned the 
young man in New York that she surely 
would be among those present at the 
restaurant. 

Her hostess did not make her de- 
parture easy. Miss Barrymore was mis- 
led as to the time-table schedule, was 
delayed by ingenious ruses, and finally 
arrived at the station to find that the 
last available train had gone. Where- 
upon she promptly hired an automobile 
and dashed into town at a speed that 
became notorious even in those days of 
fast motoring. 

She attended the restaurant dinner 
party, the most radiant creature in a 
room of beautiful women; she applauded 
the negro orchestra, joined in the sing- 
ing and at midnight went to her own 
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home, satis- f 
fied that she | 
had made a ' 
wise choice. 

Yes, adulation and 
homage have been 
heaped upon her and 
spread at her feet. 
But they have not 
spoiled her. In- 
deed, they have 
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fraction of a 
degree. Some- 
times even she has 
trampled upon them. 





Doubtless Miss Barrymore has a proper respect for society Photograph by 
and appreciates the advantages of an enirée to it, but the New York 
Barrymore sense of humor could not permit her to overlook its voiaiaaes 
amusing aspect. Once, following a newspaper story of an important BARRYMORE 
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society eventin which 
Miss . Barrymore’s 
name was mentioned 
among the guests, a 
tactless interviewer 
inquired of her: 

“TIsn’t it nice to 
be able to get out so 
much with the Four 
Hundred?” 

“T suppose so,” 
drawled Miss Barry- 
more, “but I am 
glad that my grand- 
mother is not alive. 
She was awfully 
particular about the 
company I kept.” 

Curiously enough, 
considering the na- 
ture of her calling 
and her social temp- 
tations, I should say 
that after her de- 
mocracy, the mater- 
nal instinct is the 
most dominant of 
Miss» Barrymore’s 
characteristics. She 
is forever ‘‘mother- 
ing” somebody. For 
years, of course, it 
was her brothers, 
Lionel and Jack, over 
whom she exercised 
maternal influence 
and upon whom she 
bestowed unselfish 
devotion. 

Both boys had in- 
herited . devil-may- 
care traits from their 
lovable and brilliant 
father, Maurice Bar- 
rymore. They were 
careless, imprudent, 
happy-go-lucky 
youngsters with no 
mother to guide 
them except their 
young sister Ethel. 
No hen cackling over 
her brood ever guard- 
ed chicks more close- 
ly than Miss Barry- 
more her brothers. 
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They were costly 
progeny, that worthy 
pair, and Miss Ethel 
for a long period was 
hard pressed for 
funds. In her de- 
meanor toward them 


' she was like all good 


mothers—indulgent, 
threatening, fearful 
and always forgiv- 
ing. No matter what 
their petty esca- 
pades and peccadil- 
loes, sister Ethel in- 
variably went to the 
rescue. Much of the 
time she was mother, 
bank account and 
boarding house mis- 
tress for the precious 
pair, and the more 
worries they caused 
her the more she 
seemed to love them. 

One day, while 

Miss Barrymore was 
living in a modest 
studio apartment in 
East Fortieth Street, 
I called upon her. 
She was occupying a 
living room and 
sleeping room in the 
front of the apart- 
ment, and  com- 
plained that she was 
cramped for quar- 
ters. 
- “But you have 
more room than this, 
surely, haven’t 
you?” I asked. 

She led me across 
the hall where there 
were two other more 
spacious rooms, 
well furnished. 

““Yes, these too be- 
long to the apart- 
ment,” she said with 
a sigh, “but Jack is 
occupying them at 
present. That is 
Jack’s idea; not 
mine.” 








At least her de- 
votion has been 
amply rewarded. 
Lionel, married to a 
daughter of McKee 
Rankin, developed 
into an excellent ar- 
tist and an actor of 
no mean ability. 
Jack, also married 
now, is at this writ- 
ing playing the title 
role in “Anatol,” 
and doing it like a 
master. 

But no sooner had 
Miss Barrymore 
found relief from this 
period of nursing than 
she herself married 
and began to rear a 
newer generation of 
offspring. In private 
life she is Mrs. Rus- 
sell Griswold Colt, 
which she: declares 
herself is an “im- 
posing’? name. Her 
husband’s great- 
great uncle was Sam 
Colt, after whom the 
Colt revolver was 
christened. His 
father is chief mag- 
nate in the American 
Rubber Company— 
commonly referred 
to as the Trust—to 
which the habitual 
puncturing of motor 
tires has given a 
fresh commercial 
impetus. Whether 
the elasticity of that 
rubber-made fortune 
is sufficient to en- 
able a portion of the 
family wealth to 
stretch to the boy- 
ish Mr. Colt I can- 
not say. 

Whatever the pa- 
ternal arrangement, 
Miss Barrymore is 
obviously on the job 
at the head of young 
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Mr. Colt’s house- 
hold, and is once 
more diligently en- 
gaged in her favorite 
pastime of mother- 


‘ang. Two children 


have blessed their 
union—one, Sammy, 
christened after him 
of deadly revolver 
fame; the other, a 
débutante of ten 
months, named after 
her mother. 

There may be 
prouder mothers in 
the world than Miss 
Barrymore, but they 
haven’t come within 
range of my vision. 
If it were possible— 
although she admits 
it to be selfish—she 
would carry both 
babies on tour with 
her. Since, like jani- 
tors, the United 
Booking Offices do 
not approve of ba- 
bies, she spends near- 
ly every minute with 
them while appear- 
ing in New York. 

The Barrymore- 
Colts, or Colt-Bar- 
rymores, according 
to your own judg- 
ment, live in a com- 
modious, tastefully 
furnished house just 
off Madison Avenue 
in Sixty-first Street. 
The second floor is 
Miss Barrymore’s, 
and in the two rooms 
—a library and sleep- 
ing room—are hun- 
dreds of souvenirs of 
her stage career. One 
long mantel extend- 
ing the length of the 
room is literally 
filled with photo- 
graphs of stage celeb- 
rities, each of them 
encased in a massive 
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silver frame. They stand two and three 
deep along the shelf, and tell the history 
of the stage for the past twenty years. 

Baby Ethel was ailing when I called 
there on Miss Barrymore recently. It 
was the day of her metropolitan vaude- 
ville début, but she was far more con- 
cerned with the baby’s petty ailment 
than she was with the splendid reception 
that had been given her an hour previ- 
ously at the theatre. For the time being, 
the doctor was of considerably more 
consequence than B. F. Keith. A ques- 
tion of the baby’s food had agitated the 
anxious mother, and the physician’s 
pooh-poohs did not allay her fears. She 
permitted him.to leave only when he 
promised to call again early in the 
morning. 

And then Husband Russell Griswold 
Colt came home from the day’s toil. 
After greeting his wife and inquiring 
about the children, he announced that 
he intended to put on his slippers. 

“You see,’ Russell is exceedingly 
domesticated,’’ remarked Miss Barry- 
more. 

She is gorgeously beautiful, these 
days, almost the girlish Ethel Barry- 
more of the “‘Captain Jinks” days, for 
she has lost much of the—er—matron- 
ly proportions which at one time 
threatened to rob the stage of its most 
refreshing actress. 

Indeed, Miss Barrymore in answer to 
a question. relative to her immediate 
ambition, replied: 

“If I could do exactly as I wished, I 
should rest for an entire year.” 

“And why not?” she was asked. 

She pointed to a pile of bills on her 
desk, and said: 

“Because I need the money.” 

In the summer Miss Barrymore and 
her husband go to their delightful coun- 
try home in Mamaroneck, where she 
romps and plays with the effervescence 
of a school girl on vacation. Two motor 
cars which she drives herself, a yacht 
and a kennel of dogs afford her the 
pastimes she likes best. She is an accom- 
plished swimmer, a good horsewoman 
and an excellent golf player. : 

Of her kennel the pet is a mongrel 
animal she describes as “just dog.” 
There is a story about her and one of 
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her dogs which is a fair sample of the 
Barrymore ready wit. The animal in 
question was a proud and pompous 
canine when he trotted by his mistress’ 
side. A’ friend, meeting them on the 
street one day and noting the dog’s 
majestic manner, asked: 

“Ts that an imported French bulldog?” 

“‘Sh-h-h,” replied Miss Barrymore, 
raising her hand in warning; ‘“‘he thinks 
he is, but he isn’t.” 

Not many persons, I fancy, know that 
Miss Barrymore even yet contemplates 
seriously a career in grand opera. Her 
peculiar, somewhat husky speaking 
voice would not indicate any richness 
of tones, and yet her singing voice is a 
pure soprano of pleasing quality and 
wide range. Regularly and persistent- 
ly for years she has devoted herself to 
vocal culture. She is still thus engaged, 
and sings a great deal for her private 
amusement. On rare occasions she is in- 
duced to sing before a party of friends. 

Her powers of mimicry are almost 
uncanny. There never was a Barry- 
more, by the way, who wasn’t ver- 
satile. The most amazing of the exam- 
ples of her mimetic aptness is her skill 
in counterfeiting signatures. There are 
a hundred or more signatures of promi- 
nent persons whose handwriting Miss 
Barrymore can counterfeit with an 
exactness that would deceive a paying- 
teller. She dashes them off one after 
another without resorting to the orig- 
inal, and, were not the forgeries exact 
in every slant and curve, they would 
still be remarkable exhibits of a varied 
style of handwriting. 

Catch Miss Barrymore in a jovial 
mood, and she will present a series of 


‘imitations of leading players which 


would be a glittering addition to the 
gallery of ‘‘impersonations’”’ once so 
popular in vaudeville. Her imitation of 
Edna May would, in its vocal inflections, 
deceive Edna May’s own mother. Her 
representation of Cecilia Loftus’ imita- 
tion of herself is highly amusing as a 
caricature and her rendering of one of 
Maude Adams’ scenes in ‘Peter Pan” 
is a treat. 

Also when in a festive spirit Miss 
Barrymore delights in giving imitations 
of popular professional dancers, thereby 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE AWAY FROM THE 
» THEATRE 
displaying a terpsichorean skill of which 
the public received a hint in ‘‘Captain 
Jinks.” 

Were J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘Twelve-Pound 
Look” not available for vaudeville, 
there still would remain bookings for 
her in a ‘‘musical act” if she so elected. 
Her répertoire of instruments includes 
the piano, violin, mandolin and guitar. 
A grand piano in her home is one of her 
closest associates. 

Her violin might be called a Nebraska 
Stradivarius. She purchased it in a store 
in Omaha while on tour, and it has been 
her traveling companion ever since. 

As to her reading, it includes ‘‘every- 
thing,” with Dumas and Barrie leading 
her favorite authors. 

I believe that Ethel Barrymore is a 
disappointed woman—not that her 
achievement has been so small, but that 
her ambition is so great. No aspiring 


»» actress has suf- 
Pe) fered more than 
y from lack 
worthy 
ple Her stic- 
cess has been big, to 
fm be sure, both finan- 
Seem cial and artistic, 
but the success 
has usually been 
hers and not 
the author’s. 
In earlier 
days she 
complained 
bitterly . of 
the constant 
references to 
her ‘“person- 
ality,”  de- 
manding that 
the critics and 


% : a public give 
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her just credit for her his- 
trionic talent and her ardu- 
ous study. 

The fact is that usual- 
ly it was her “‘per- 
more than any fine 
carried the day, 
were gener- 


sonality ”’ 
acting that 
for her plays 
ally too trivial to admit of 
histrionic flourish, and her per- 
sonal charm was so rare that one forgot 
the drama in enjoying the freshness of 
her beauty. 

Time and perseverance worked the 
desired change in the attitude of the 
public, although not entirely to the ex- 
tent Miss Barrymore coveted. In “‘ Alice- 
Sit-by-the-Fire” and again in ‘“ Mid- 
Channel” she rose to new heights, and 
the praise lavished upon her might have 
satisfied a Bernhardt. 

It was chiefly because of the lack of a 
suitable play that Miss Barrymore en- 
tered vaudeville. The announcement 
created a stir, but her decision was en- 
tirely Barrymoresque. Charles Froh- 
man had scoured the marts of England, 
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France and America in search of a play 
for her, but good plays are almost as 
scarce as Ethel Barrymores, and none 
that met the requirements was forth- 
coming. Vaudeville beckoned, and she 
followed. 

It was quite Barrymoresque, too, 
that she should like vaudeville. She 
has proven to be one of the biggest at- 
tractions the varieties have known, and, 
strangely enough, the subtleties of the 
Barrie playlet have not gone over the 
audiences’ heads; or, if they have, the 
charm of Ethel Barrymore has gone into 
them. 

Instead of holding herself aloof from 
her new colleagues in the less aristo- 
cratic field of vaudeville, she mingles 
with them freely, and is on, record as 
saying that they are ‘“‘the nicest people 
I have ever met.” Nor does she practice 
the dressing-room seclusion that pre- 
vails among the majority of legitimate 
players who have “condescended”’ to 
accept three or four times their normal 
salary for a brief tour in the varieties. 
She may be found at almost any per- 
formance in one of the entrances, laugh- 
ing at the monologist or beating time 


with her foot to the soubrette’s rag- . 


time songs. 

Incidentally, she is fair enough to say 
that her acting has improved while in 
vaudeville. 

“These new audiences,”’ she declares, 
“are the most alert I ever faced. People 
who warned me against vaudeville told 
me that I should have to play ‘down’ to 
their level. On the contrary, I find Iam 
trying harder than ever to reach theirs.” 

Miss Barrymore’s salary in the new 
field, I am informed, is $2,500 a week. 
It is that, or more. Many legitimate 
players fail frightfully in the two-a-day 
environment. Miss Barrymore has suc- 
ceeded beyond the wildest dreams of a 
speculative management that dared 
tempt her with an almost unprecedented 
salary. To her now goes the record, here- 
tofore held uncontested by Eva Tan- 
guay, of attracting the largest receiptsin 
the history of metropolitan vaudeville. 

But she has not the least intention of 
abandoning the regular stage per- 
manently. For the time being she is 
looking for one good play~—one with a 
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réle as forceful as that of Zoe Blundell 
in Pinero’s ‘‘ Mid-Channel.” Eventually 
she hopes to build up a répertoire of 
modern and classic dramas, and, as she 
expresses it, “just tour myself to 
death.” 

Earlier in my career of combating 
with journalism to a finish—mine, not 
journalism’s—I published in good faith 
the copy of a telegram, which, accord- 
ing to apparently reliable information, 
had been sent by Miss Barrymore to 
Joseph Wheelock, Jr., on the occasion of 
his début as a star. Mr. Wheelock’s ad- 
vent to the firmament was accom- 
plished in George Ade’s ‘‘Just Out of 
College,” the best scene of which repre- 
sented the pickle exhibit in a pure-food 
show. 

According to my version, printed with 
the most honorable intentions, the tele- 


gram read: 
Joseph Wheelock, Jr., 
Lyceum Theatre, New York City: 
Hear you are appearing in a pickle play. 
I wish you fifty-seven varieties of success. 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 


A week later I was startled to receive 
from Los Angeles, where Miss Barry- 
more was appearing, this sarcastic tele- 


~ gram, sent at regular rates: 


I have just received a copy of a New 
York newspaper a week old, and learn 
from it that you are now writing my first- 
night telegrams. The telegram of congrat- 
ulation to Mr. Wheelock which you have 
written in my behalf may seem exceeding- 
ly bright to you who havea key, but here- 
after, before you undertake to carry on 
my correspondence, will you please take 
the trouble to explain your jokes to me, 
so that I in turn may explain them to 
others seeking enlightenment? By the 
way, just what is a pickle play? Wire 
answer immediately at my expense. 


Instead of telegraphing in reply, I 
wrote a letter of explanation, which 
evidently was not satisfactory to Miss 
Barrymore, since afterwards, in con- 
versing with a mutual friend, she said of 
me, “I hope he chokes.” 

The incident had nearly passed from 
my mind when a year later I was sitting 
at dinner with Miss Barrymore. Of a 
sudden, when I observed her momen- 
tarily watching me with intentness, the 
thought flashed through my mind that 
she still cherished the old hope that a 
bone or a piece of food might throttle 
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me. The knowledge that my violent 
demise by choking would bring comfort 
to so lovely a creature sorely tempted 
me to essay voluntary strangulation. 

The incident is of interest only be- 
cause it illustrates the breezy actress’ 
caprice. Conducting lengthy corre- 
spondence by telegraph is one of her 
favorite pastimes. Few persons can 
show a note in her handwriting: thou- 
sands have received from her by wire 
communications following the general 
style of letters. 

Simple and formal notes, as well as 
the most gossipy letters are transferred 
by her through the medium of the 
operators. When abroad she is equally 
garrulous by cable. The local Western 
Union staff always anticipates a lively 
week when Ethel Barrymore comes to 
town. 

Once she and her uncle, John Drew, 
indulged ‘in a brief but interesting ex- 
change of cable messages. At the time 
she was appearing in Sir Henry Irving’s 
company in London, and a report of her 
engagement to his son, Laurence Irving, 
reached America. 

“Congratulations,” cabled Mr. Drew. 

“Nothing in the report,’’ came Miss 
Barrymore’s reply. 

“Congratulations, 
Drew. 


” again cabled Mr. 


Allied to her many charms and graces 
is a ready wit that not infrequently 
stings its victim, but which more often 
is employed for the general entertain- 
ment. In repartee she is as gifted as 
her lamented father or her volatile 
brother Jack. 

A “good fellow” in the nicer sense of 
the term, a rarely broad-minded wom- 
an, and inclined to no pretense of 
prudery, Miss Barrymore is of a religious 
turn of mind, and is given somewhat to 
church-going. She is of the Catholic 
faith. Although not possessed of the 
superstitions of the majority of her col- 
leagues, she offers up a silent prayer 
before making her first entrance each 
night. 

In New York Ethel Barrymore is a 
pet of theatre-goers—a spoiled child if 
she would permit. Matinée girls gush 
over her; stage-door sycophants adore 
her; elderly and incorruptible heads of 
distinguished families long to give her a 
paternal hug, and white-haired old 
ladies think she is the very essence of 
girlish loveliness. 

Personal contact with her enhances 
the charm. Ethel Barrymore, the wom- 
an, is even more radiant than Ethel 
Barrymore, the actress. Combine the 
two, and you have at two dollars a 
bargain for the briefest look. 


COLD FACTS 


THE habitual reticence of player folk concerning their off-stage names, their 


ages, and other strictly private affairs has had its notable exceptions. 


Not long 


ago Marie Lloyd, an English music hall actress, determined once and for all, to 
set right the various mis-statements made concerning her. And with this end in 
view she published in the Referee the following surprising advertisement: 
MISS MARIE LLOYD 
Alhambra Music Hall, Brighton 


NOTICE TO ALL 
Miss Marie Lloyd has One daughter—and she is Not on the stage 


In ANSWER TO ALL INQUIRIES 


Marie Lloyd Born 12 Feb., 1870 
The following are her brothers and sisters and their ir respective ages: 

john Wood zy in the profession) : Born 7 Dec., 1871 
Alice Lloyd . 20 Oct., 1873 
Grace Lloyd (not in in the e profession) . 13 Oct., 1875 
Daisy Wood 15 Sept., 1877 
Rosie Lloyd. . 5 June, 1879 
Annie*Wood (not i in the e profession) . 2 RF ben 1883 
Sydney Wood : pril, 1885 


Ma 


25 Sept., 1890 


ud Wood 
THIS IS FINAL. Will anyone disputing this kindly apply at Somerset House. 
Wood is the family name; Lloyd, stage ditto. 
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WAN TED—A 
NEW .RURAL DRAMA 


By WILLIAM NORRIS 


Comedian in Belasco’s “A Good 


Little 





jl CE upon a time—and not so 
| O long ago either—an actor 
whose knowledge of the rural 
sections of America had been gained 
from the car window, and from watching 
performances of ‘‘Way Down East,” 
“In Old Kentucky” and a few other 
“rural” plays of the last two genera- 
tions, was persuaded to accompany a 
friend to visit an Illinois farmer. 

The actor, who will be called Jack 
for identification purposes, accepted 
the invitation because he anticipated 
some enjoyment, a great deal of amuse- 
ment in fact, in seeing the ruralite in 
his native haunts. He hoped he might 
find the son of Hy Holler on the 
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Devil” 


Illinois farm, or even perhaps, the 
original Hy, somewhat mellowed by age 
but still possessing those mirth-pro- 


‘voking little characteristics that have 


cheered so many audiences at the per- 
formances of ‘Way Down East” for 
twenty years. 

His friend assured Jack that no spe- 
cial preparations would be necessary, 
but Jack was wise and did not’intend 
to be placed in an embarrassing position 
and forced to wear a stiff shirt and 
white collar while his host was clad in 
overalls and a dark brown flangel shirt. 
So Jack secretly provided himself with 
a Hy Holler make-up, including all the 
items of the costume of Hy except the 
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brown knitted worsted muffler and 
mittens. It being summer-time, Jack 
. decided he would have no use for such 
articles. Secretly too, he’ practiced with 
a broom chopping an imaginary log— 
pretending the broom was an axe. He 
wanted to have his hands toughened so, 
if courtesy and response to hospitality 
demanded it and his host should need 
his assistance, he could chop and split 
some wood for the kitchen stove. 

Other preparations Jack made, in- 
cluding a number of hours of practicing 
the speech, dialect, intonation, and 
‘accent, and mistakes of the ruralite of 
the Hy Holler type. At first he had 
spoken to his friend—a lawyer who had 
come to the city from the farm by way 
of a small town—but the friend had 
laughed at him and this had caused 
Jack to continue his “rehearsals” in 
secret. He bought a pair of heavy stiff 
boots and donned them after dark and 
walked through the park, seeking the 
roughest of the smooth places there. 
The blisters that came on his heels 
changed to calloused spots before the 
time arrived for their departure for the 
farm. 

Jack felt proud of himself. He knew 
he was equipped for any emergency. He 
had play-writing ambitions and he began 
to hope he might find enough atmos- 
phere and local color to enable him to 
write an old rural play in a new way and 
make a fortune from it. 

They left Chicago on a morning train 
and a few hours later reached the little 
town in the “corn belt’’ near which the 
farm was located. They’ were on the 
platform at the station, when a man 
approached them and held his hand 
towards the lawyer, greeting him cheer- 
fully—and correctly. The man was 
dressed in a neat business suit of brown, 
carried a pair of automobile gauntlets in 
his left hand, and a twinkling smile in 
both eyes. Jack was stunned almost 
speechless when his friend introduced 
the stranger as John P. Martin, the 
farmer they had come to visit. 

Jack’s surprises came rapidly after 
that. Martin led them to an automobile 
which Jack recognized as of expensive 
make but rather plain appearance, and 
motioned them to get in. Jack supposed 
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the car had been borrowed or rented for 
the special occasion of his visit, until 
he saw Martin’s familiarity with its 
habits and the ease with which he 
handled it. Presently it dawned upon 
Jack, with something of a shock, that 
Martin owned the car. 

On the edge of the town they stopped 
to allow the farmer to telephone back to 
the bank. 

*There’s a meeting of the directors 
this afternoon,” he explained apolo- 
getically, “‘and I want to ask the secre- 
tary to hold them a little while in case 
I should be late. We’re considering tak- 
ing a bond issue of fifty thousand dollars 
for the building of a consolidated rural 
high school.” 

“Mr. Martin is the president of the 
bank,” the lawyer explained to Jack. 

Arrived at the farm entrance, Jack 
was again surprised at the beauty of the 
driveway from the main road. Arrived 
at the house he was again surprised. It 
was surrounded by beautiful trees and 
flower beds and shrubbery, and it 
seemed like thé summer country home 
of some rich city dweller. A big square 
brick house it was, three stories in 
height, with an attractive Colonial ve- 
randa in front and wide porches— 
screened—on the sides. 

Martin turned his guests loose, apolo- 
gizing for having to return to the town 
for a mere bank directors’ meeting, and 
the remainder of the afternoon was like 
a trip to another world to Jack. Outside 
the house he was continually finding 
something to make his eyes,open wider 
and wider. He failed to find the man 
with the axe chopping and splitting logs 
into wood for the kitchen range. He did 
succeed in finding a small saw plant in 
the rear of the house, and one of the 
men told him it was operated by a.gas 
engine when they needed fuel. 

Jack secretly felt the blisters in his 
palms and grinned sheepishly. The 
grin grew broader, and more good- 
natured, when he learned that he would 
not have to lend a hand pumping water 
from a deep well, because the water was 
all pumped by machinery into a big 
tank concealed in the attractive tower 
on the roof of the house, from which it 
was supplied by gravity to all the rooms. 








Later Jack learned that the 
Martin home was much better 
equipped for comfort than 
the best city home of the time 
of Hy Holler. By this time, 
however, his capacity for being 
rised was exhausted, and 
the discovery that the house and 
barns and dairy-houses and 
chicken-houses were all heat- 
ed by hot water failed to 
cause him to lift his eye- 
brow. 

After dinner the three 
spent an hour in Mar- 
tin’s den—a cozy li- 
brary just off the 
large living room. 
Here the farmer 
had his office, 
and Jack had 
come in contact 
with business 
men sufficient- 


vacation, and were full of the 
practical experiments they were 
carrying on under their father’s 
directions, to supplement their 
class work of the preceding 
year. 

Upon retiring to their room, 
Jack told his friend that he had 

not understood Martin was a 

“gentleman farmer.” 

“He’s not,” the lawyer 
replied. ‘‘He is a business 
farmer. He has five hun- 
dred acres here, mest of 
which he bought out of 
his profits. He-does 

a gross business 
4 amounting -to fif- 
teen or twenty 
thousand dollars 
a year. He has 
to be a business 
man to do it. 
But he isn’t 
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ly to be able what you call 
to tell by a a gentleman 
glanceat Mar- farmer. He’s 


just a farmer 
—just like ten 


tin’s roll top 
desk that he 


was systemat- ‘thousand 
icand orderly. others in this 
Most of the | one state. To- 
three hundred morrow he'll 
books on the put on his soft 


shelves —§ were 
works on agri- 
culture, seed- 
breeding, soil- 
building, market- 
ing, transportation, 
stotk-breeding, dairy- 
ing, etc. 

“Tt’s my business 


shirt and go out 
and do some 
manual labor.” 
“Plowing?” 
Jack asked, anxious 
to show that he did 
know something. 
“Plowing is over un- 
til after harvest,” the 
library,” the farmer ex- lawyer replied smilingly. 
saained. “T keep them here tie “Besides, that isn’t due 
handy and so they will not wacoopurmevevn” ‘by hand’ any more on well 
get mixed with the general ——. farms. Martin plows 
books out there.” y machinery—by power— 
They adjourned to the larger with a tractor engine that 
room and the remainder of the plows a dozen furrows at 
evening passed pleasantly, once. You'll find, Jack, be- 
ne the we es : oy ou saa from here, 
another revision of his ideas o at the modern farmer uses 
a farmer. Martin’s two sons, near- mechanical , power wherever 
ly grown, were home from the brain power isn’t necessary. If 
state university for the summer I remember correctly, Martin 
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milks his cows by machinery, 
churns the butter by machinery, 
chops the feed, plows his land, 
plants his seed, harvests the 
crop, transports it by motor 
power, pumps his water, heats 
his house, saws his wood, 
fills his silos—if you know 
what a silo is—with ma- 
chinery.” 

“T don’t,” Jack replied, 
shaking his head. “I have 
discovered that I don’t 
know anything at all about 
a farm of these days. But 
isn’t Martin an exception?”’ 

“Of course he is,” the 
lawyer answered, ‘‘but so was 
Hy Holler. All farmers of to- 
day are not like Martin, just 
as all farmers were not in for- 
mer times like Hy Holler. 
Martin is one of the best 
of the modern type of farm- 
er, of the farmer who is 
changing the rural condi- 
tions of the country until 
it is almost a different realm 
from what it was forty years 
ago. Lots of things have 
helped. You see, I was born 
on a farm not far from here, 
and I have watched thechanges 
taking place. The building of 
the telephone lines across the 
country had a big effect; the 
expansion of the interurban trol- 
ley that brought the 
town to the front gate 
of the farm, had a lot 
more; the inauguration 
of the rural mail service 
that enabled the farmer 
to get his paper every 
day instead of once a 
week or once a month, has helped a 
great deal more. 

“The farmer of. to-day reads more, 
studies more, and does fewer things ac- 
cording to rule simply because it used 
to be considered the right way to do it. 
The rural high school has been the 
outgrowth of the old country red 
schoolhouse; and the rural technical 
. consolidated school is the logical out- 

growth of the high school extension 
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WILLIAM NORRIS AS Casimir 
Cascadier IN ‘‘A MODERN 


idea. The coming of the automobile 
has been a great aid to the farmer; 
and good roads have necessarily 
followed the automobile and the 
rural mail carrier.”’ 
But Jack begged him to stop. He 
wanted time to pack his Hy 
Holler make-up way down in 
the bottom of his suit-case 
so it couldn’t by any 
chance be discovered. 
When they were re- 
turning to Chicago at 
the end of the week, 
Jack confided to his 
friend: 

“I’ve decided not 
to try to g@ite a 
rural drag@imi—now. 
I know more than I 
did a week ago, but I 
don’t know half enough yet 
even to think of doing such a 
thing.” 

“You mean you know too 
much to try it, and not enough 
to do it,” the lawyer returned. 








I don’t know as much of 
rural America as I ought to 
know, not as much as I should 
like to know, but there will 

come, before long, a dramatis 
who will do what Jack wanted to 
do—who will produce a rural 
play that will embody a fresh idea 
and give a fairly authentic ex- 
pression of modern rural condi- 
tions, thoughts, and feelings. 

Our city life has been de- 
veloping, changing, more 
rapidly in the last quarter of 
a century than our rural 
life. Perhaps that is one 
reason why our dramatists 
have kept more in line with the march of 
progress in the writing of plays dealing 
with urban life. Perhaps a still greater | 
reason is. the fact that the dramatists 
themselves are, like Jack, not well 
enough informed. Perhaps a reason 
greater than all is the fact that the city 
dwellers are the people who make up 
the theatrical audiences that make a 
play a financial success or failure, and 
that these people know even less of 
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present rural conditions than do the 
writers. 

It is quite possible than many of our 
present dramatists could write a modern 
rural drama, but it is less certain that 
the audiences to whom it would be sub- 
mitted in the cities would appreciate it, 
because of their lack of knewledge of 
rural conditions. And it has become 
rather an accepted fact in the theatrical 
world that a play which claims to be 
realistic must be concerned with things 
with which the audiences are more or 
less familiar. 

The traditional plots for American 
rural plays will not do for the present 
generation as the groundwork of a suc- 
cessfulMirama or melodrama. When 
“Way East”’ was produced some- 
thing like twenty years ago it was a 
great rural play. It still is, for that mat- 
ter, but it doesn’t represent conditions 
as they exist to-day, and our present- 
day theatre-goers have contracted the 
habit of wanting “‘real life” plays. 

These traditions, however, cannot be 
entwined around a new play. The plots 
concerning brothers who war. with 
brothers until the end of the last act, 
of new ministers whom village gossips 
get into all sorts of difficulties, of beauti- 
ful women wandering about the coun- 
try and finding homes in old farm- 
houses afterwards to become traduced 
and then glorified—all these belong ‘to 
the past. Such plots will not do now, be- 
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cause they do not represent the life of 
to-day. For the rural life of to-day is as 
full of interest and as complex as was 
the city life of a quarter of a century ago. 

There is, however, a great play in the 
rural life of America—a tremendous 
play, a vital play, one that will give 
expression in an intelligent and in- 
telligible way to the great forces that 
are at work throughout our rural re- 
gions, and are creating a new type of 
people—almost a new race. 

There is no doubt but there will come 
a man or a woman, a writer, who will be 
able to grasp the spirit of this new life, 
compress it within the limits of three 
hours of dialogue and stage action, and 
show to others what he has seen with his 
imagination. And there will be a pro- 
ducer ready to grasp it, big enough to 
see its worth and its possibilities. 

Then we shall have a great rural 
drama, the type and forerunner of many 
that will follow. 

We-must progress along this line, as 
along every other line of human en- 
deavor. Standing still means being left: 
behind or kicked out entirely, for the 
writer, the producer, the actor, and 
even the member of the audience. 

The great rural drama of America 
will not start from the ideas of 1893. It 
will start from the ideas of 1913. How 
long it will be in coming I am not 
prophet enough to say, but I am con- 
vinced that it is on its way. 


WILLIAM NORRIS (DRIVING) AND 
THREE MEMBERS OF ‘‘MY CINDER- 
ELLA GIRL,’’ ADELE OSWOLD MAR- 
GUERITE SNOW AND MABEL 
MORDAUNT 
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D and Miss Sal- 








A STORY OF TWO 
OF THE CHORUS 
GIRLS AT “SAMMY’S” 








of poor Dickie, Dickie 
danced with her just 
about orce all the time 
he was there. The rest 














ly had roomed 
peaceably together in 





Room 304 over at the 

Union. That is, until Dottie Wang 
crossed the orbit of Dickie Long, Jr., 
who had belonged to Miss Sally for 
thelordknowshowlong. After that they 
were at outs. And Miss Sally went on 
record before all “Sammy’s” to the ef- 
fect that Dottie Wang’s new charmeuse 
was the nearest thing to a bag since 
the Pillsburys first invented flour. 

To which Dottie is said to have re- 
torted: “Small room that girl has to 
criticise what J wear, when I saw her 
myself at The Lambs in a red serge 
coat with cuffs and revers in apricot!” 
‘ Which, indeed, was retort enough. 
(Though for that matter we don’t ac- 
tually know why red serge and apricot 
is such an abomination. ) 


The origin of the petit larceny, of 
which Dottie Wang herein is accused, 
dated back to the incident which Dickie 
personified as “the Man from Detroit.” 
He and his debonair Miss Sally, accom- 
panied by the Fredericksons, a mar- 
ried couple, had gone to a midnight 
dance “out South.” There Miss Sally 
found this admirer, whom she explained 
vaguely to Dickie’s jealous inquiry as 
“a man from Detroit.” Woman-wise, 
Miss Sally used the Detroiter to excel- 
lent advantage for the utter torturing 


of the time he had to 
listen to the biography of the Fred- 
erickson infant. And the worst of it all 
was that Dickie had to admit that the 
Detroiter was a capital fellow. He 
couldn’t exactly blame Miss Sally. But 
he certainly couldn’t forgive her. And 
Dickie bided his time. 

Dickie’s time came sooner than he 
thought for. Had he known it, he might 
not have been so grumpy to Miss Sally 
all the way back to the Union. On their 
arrival they found it was'‘the mere hour 
of three in the morning, so Miss Sally 
hospitably invited the Fredericksons 
and Dickie up to bottle-scarred 304 for 
a refreshing Amsterdam Breakfast. 

Their coming necessitated the awak- 
ening of demure little Dottie Wang, 
whom the girls at last persuaded into 
a.fetching négligé of pink kimono, cun- 
ning lace boudoir cap and kid slippers 
into which were tucked two silken 
insteps. Both Dickie and Mr, Freder- 
ickson exchanged an_ enthusiastic 
glance the minute they crossed the 
threshold, which meant that, Miss Wang 
was unconscionably pretty. 

Dickie Long, Jr., thereupon began to 
retaliate in full upon Miss Sally for 
what she had done to him earlier, via 
Detroit. He gloated over it, grinned 
over it, and did it well. In other words, 
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he paid his heart’s best salaams to Dot- 
tie. Miss Sally he quite ignored—she 
being furious. 

Dottie meanwhile said to herself: 
“My! even though he did fall for such 
a tippo as my best friend, Sally, he isn’t 
such a simp after all.” 

Heaven knows what protestations of 
devotion Dickie made to Dottie, but 
subsequent events indicated he meant 
them rather more sincerely than the 
cynical Miss Wang believed. 

Miss Sally seems to have been the 
one who weighed Mr. Long’s inten- 
tions correctly, for, after the party was 
gone, Miss Sally upbraided Dottie 
Wang from out an o’er-full heart. For 
hours they lay. there, pillow to pillow, 
and fought like the demons of old. The 
next day Miss Sally moved downstairs 
to 229, declaring indignantly that a 
girl never can be trusted—especially if 
she be one’s best friend. 

And it was that night the stinging 
Pillsbury “bag” was answered by the 
crushing red-serge-and-apricot. 


Now that the break had come, it be- 
came the principal aim of Dottie 
Wang’s life to show that she had “got” 
Dickie Long, Jr., and of Miss Sally’s 
to shew she had not “lost” him. 

‘Miss Sally made the first move by 
appearing a few nights later with a 
handsome sheaf of long-stemmed roses, 
which she seemed to hug to her bosom 
even as a girl hugs the extra raiment 
~ieng which she has escaped from a 

re. 

“Dickie sent them to me,” she cir- 
culated coyly throughout “Sammy’s” 
so that Dottie Wang, in particular, 
would be sure to hear. 

But Dottie Wang was skeptical, for 
she remarked confidentially to Sammy: 
“From Dickie, huh? Well, don’t you 
believe it! Those roses were delivered 
to 304 first while I was washing my 
hair, and I had to go tell the boy that 
her room was-229, and send him there. 
But not before I saw who they were 
from. And they came from that old 
real estate pest with the bald head and 
false teeth. That’s who those swell roses 
came from. And this aint the first lie 
I’ve caught her in, either.” 
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Dottie’s scorn for such petty duplici- 
ty hardly prepares one for the way in 
which she countered upon it. The very 
next night she herself appeared at 
“Sammy’s” with an equally magnificent 
corsage bouquet of orchids. And, with 
an industry worthy Miss Sally, she coy- 
ly circulated the news that the orchids, 
too, had come from Dickie Long, Jr. 

Upon which Miss Sally commented 
dryly: “I haven’t got the goods on her, 
of course, not having seen the tag. But 
I don’t believe it, I know that girl from 
the ground up. And while I’m fond of 
a liar, she sure does suit me too well.” 

Miss Sally was acute. That night at 
the La Salle, just before the overture, 
as the stage manager stood the “ponies” 
in a row to make sure no petticoat 
lurked below a kilt, Dottie Wang re- 
quested privately of another girl: 
“Dearie, could you let me have four 
dollars till Tuesday. Oh, thanks, ever 
so much. I blew all I had to-day on 
some flowers and didn’t have time to 
get to the bank, My sister’s third boy, 
it is. Down with the typhoid, yes; and, 
oh, awful sick; temperchoor, one hun- 
dred five an’ four-tenths.” 

Honors were about even between the 
erstwhile roommates. They could only 
await the return of Dickie Long, Jr., 
who had Ohio, Indiana and Illinois for 
the A Woolen Mills. Miss Sally had 
always said he made two hundred and 
fifty, outside of the expense account, 
but the night she boasted of the roses 
she had cut it down to a little over a 
hundred, expense account included. 

This bearish attitude on Miss Sally’s 
part toward market values may have 
been influenced by an uncomfoftable 
anticipation of going very, very short. 

However, Miss Sally did not despair, 
and she felt in all truth that Fate was 
with her when she walked into “Sam- 
my’s” one night after the show and was 
told that the precious Dickie Long, Jr., 
was back from his trip, and was even 
then filling the paying teller’s cage in 
the pitch game out at the bar. 

Better news still: Dottie Wang did 


not know Dickie was back, had gone ~ 


to her room, and didn’t expect to be 
down that night, because she had some 
white stockings she wanted to bathe. 
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Miss Sally spun around in her tracks 
and vanished from the café, - 

This inexplicable Fabian maneuver 
was made clear when, a few moments 
later, Dickie Long, Jr., was summoned 
from the pitch game by an urgent tel- 
ephone call. On finding it Miss Sally 
his voice chilled slightly. What did she 
want? Oh nothing; just was going to 
bed and heard he was back in town; 
wanted to say hello; and she hoped he 
wasn’t still angry with her; and why 
didn’t he ever ask her down to “Sam- 
my’s” any more? 

What? He was going home early? 
Oh no, she wouldn’t come now anyway; 
too late. And the idea of a girl asking 
a fellow to invite her. Should say not. 

What? Sleep do her good? Oh, he 
didn’t understand. She didn’t really 
need the sleep ; it wasn’t that. She could 
come, as far as that went, but—vwell, 
fellows should do the inviting, al-ways. 

What? Oh yes, she would come if 
she thought he really meant it. But he 
didn’t. Oh he did? Oh-h! 

How soon could she be over? Fif- 
teen minutes? Oh less—about two. 

And when she met him, Miss Sally 
said injuredly: “Dickie, why did you 
make me call you.” 

Dickie Long, Jr., guided his shrink- 
ing appanage to one of the booths 
which constituted a row of dainty white 
cells along the side, each showing a 
diminutive tablecloth under a tinted 
light elbowed from the. wall. 

But Miss Sally, knowing Dottie 
Wang’s piracies of old, took no chances 
at a table in such plain view, and so 
insisted upon the booth in the farthest 
corner, which is comfortably hidden 
behind the glass enclosed chute of the 
descending stairs. 

Thither they went, but hardly had 
they seated themselves when Miss Sal- 
ly’s keen ears caught the sound of an 
odiously familiar voice. The door was 
just closing upon a new arrival—Dottie 
Wang. : 

Miss Sally silently raged. “Of all the 
strong work I ever heard of, if this 
isn’t the worst!” For she divined the 
purpose of her former room-mate’s 
coming. The news of Dickie’s return 
apparently had spread. 


Miss Sally, accordingly, was in no 
wise deceived when Dottie Wang con- 
spicuously sought out-a party of girls 
in a booth at the opposite end of the 
row. Her avoidance of Miss Sally and 
Dickie was slightly apparent. Its full 
design was revealed by degrees when 
Dottie later withdrew from the party 
of girls, and began working her way 
slowly toward Miss Sally’s corner, 
masking her approach. by adroit stops 
for a chat and greeting with parties at 
each of the various booths which in- 
tervened. At last Dottie Wang arrived 
at the booth immediately adjoining her 
goal, and, finding there some old ac- 
quaintances, she wisely settled down 
with all the formality of removing 
wraps which betokens a journey’s end.- 

But Miss Sally shuddered. She really 
had progressed in winning back Dickie’s 
distracted affections. But how in the 
world was she to keep up the mental 
pace of such a thing, when her mind 
was burdened with such a tremendous 
weight as Dottie Wang’s sinister pres- 
ence just the other side of a thin parti- 
tion of. white enamel? 

Dottie was beginning to talk a little 
more distinctly, a little more loudly. 
She was “pulling laughs” that Miss Sal- 
ly couldn’t remember her having used 
since the summer of 1907. “Don’t sup- 
pose she has the least idea me and Long 
can hear any of that off-stage hokum, 
Oh no!” 

At length Long cried suddenly: 
“There’s Dottie Wang, Sally. Get her 
in our booth.” 

“You should worry!” She added a 
laugh belatedly to cover her irony. 
“She’ll be here in a minute.” 

But apparently Miss Sally was 
wrong. For, a few moments later, Dot- 
tie was heard saying “Good-night” and 
preparing to leave. 

“Call her!” bade Dickie impatiently. 

“Call her yourself !” 

But there was no need. A dainty face 
peeked around the screen, as though 
to make sure there were no good-nights 
she had left unsaid. There was an ex- 
pert counterfeit of surprise on behold- 
ing Miss Sally and Dickie. And then a 


‘hasty retreat, with apologies for the 


interruption. 














































’ Dickie pursued, just as it was meant 
he should pursue, and he brought Dot- 
tie Wang back and presented her to 
Miss Sally with a sparkle in his eye as 
though he expected the latter’s com- 
mendation. 

But Dottie Wang demurred deter- 
minedly—that is, untl Dickie forcibly 
wrested her muff and sable throw from 
her and tossed them up into the over- 
head rack, 

“But I don’t want to butt in on you 

ople.” 

“Oh, butt in nothing!” he laughed. 

“You're not butting in at all, dearie,” 
sighed Miss Sally with coolness, at the 
same time beginning to put on her 
gloves and pin her hat. Signs, very sig- 
nificant signs, which Dottie Wang mag- 
nanimously overlooked entirely. 

Allowing herself to be prevailed up- 
on, Dottie Wang sat down. 

Miss Sally opined that she had seen 
some sittings-down in her time, but 
never one whose finality so resembled 
the descent of a load of bricks from the 
top of a shot tower. 

Dickie called the waiter. 

“Water for me,” prompted Dottie 
Wang. And while Dickie arranged the 
order she averted a fatal lull by com- 
mencing briskly with Miss Sally: “Did 
Mast tell you to buy some new stock- 
ings, too?” 

“Yes, dearie.” 

But there was a murderous softness 
about the endearment. 

Dottie Wang was too skillful, how- 
ever, to let peace be disturbed, and she 
did her best to continue the rapid-fire 
merriment which she had used to such 
good purpose in the booth she had just 
left. As a result, Miss Sally had to 
reply in” kind, and friction vanished 
while the two girls labored tooth and 
nail to outshine each other for the edifi- 
cation of a certain salesman of woolen 
goods. 

Aroused to desperation by the strat- 
egy of Dottie Wang’s breaking in on 
the party in the beginning, Miss Sally 
quite outdid herself and was more than 
holding her own when Dottie Wang 
took an advantage. As long as she lives 
Miss Sally will vow Dottie Wang took 
a mean advantage. 


“Wont you have something to eat?” 
Dickie had just asked of Dottie. Miss 
Sally was miffed that he had not 
thought of the menu while they were 
by themselves. For, by café code, to ask 
to eat is flatteringly significant. And 
Dickie had asked Dottie Wang to eat. 

And Dottie was hungry. But she had 
not engineered her entrance with all its 
subtle twists and turns without having 
in mind a fixed purpose. And this pur- 
pose temporarily proscribed eating. 

So she answered: “Thanks, Dickie, 
but no. I’m not eating. This is my fast 
day. I’m doing the Nine Tuesdays.” 

Her modest tone proved she was try- 
ing to avoid being overbearing. 

But Miss Sally fairly gasped. “The 
Nine Tuesdays? You are?” 

Dickie decided: “Ah, a religious side. 
A rather different sort of girl. Good 
for her. And her friend—ah, as usual.” 

For Miss Sally had begun a sarcas- 
tic giggle, which she had suppressed at 
once on having detected a quick frown 
from Mr. Long. 

“T didn’t know you went in for 
church and those things, Dottie,” con- 
tinued Dickie. 

She looked up at the other two with 
a solemn seriousness. “Whatever else 
I may be, I cam say that.” 

She borrowed a dainty inhalation 
from Dickie’s idly fuming cigarette, and 
after relieving her lungs, resumed: “I 
live right across the street from our 
church. That’s why we moved there— 
so I could be near it. I always go to the 
Seven O’clock. There’s something about 
it—oh, I don’t know; there just seems 
to be something about it.” 

Miss Sally looked Dottie Wang 
straight in the eye, but Dottie was bus- 
ily snapping a stray thread from the 
seam of her linen sleeve. 

Dickie was manifestly impressed. 
“Not hardened like the rest,” he con- 
cluded. And then he said to her: “One 
hardly looks for this, Dottie, in the 
show-business.” 

Dottie straightened imploringly. “I 
hate the show-business. I’d give any- 
thing if I could get out of it.” 

She gazed pensively into the wall. 

“There’s something about the Church 
—I don’t know—just something.” 
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PETITE LARCENY 
“An adopted child,” said Dottie 


“Oh, Wang, for heaven’s sake!” de- 
rided Miss Sally mildly. 

Dickie then fell to musing. It was 
one of these melodramatic reveries that 
seem to invite observation. With his 
elbow on the table he laid his knuckles 
in a perfect Moffett against his cheek, 
and then said dreamily, “Dottie, I won- 
der if you haven’t thought about being 
a nun?” 

Dottie sat up swiftly, as though tak- 
en by surprise. “Why do you say 
that?” 

“T can just see a girl like you—a girl 
with your instincts—with your poetry, 
for it is poetry—form such a disgust 
for the world and all that you'll pass 
up everything. Suddenly—in an instant 
—turn your back on everything—and 
go into a convent, I can just see it. 
For that’s just the kind of girl you are. 
I know it. Haven’t you, now, thought 
a lot about it?” 

“How in the world!” breathed Dot- 
tie Wang in awe at his penetration. 

“T can tell,” he smiled proudly. 

“T’ve thought about it lots, Dickie,” 
confided Dottie Wang softly. 

Miss Sally could stand it no longer, 
“You know you could never be a nun. 
You’ve been divorced.” 

Dickie gaped weakly. 

Dottie Wang could have poisoned 
Miss Sally that instant. 

“I know it, dearie. Otherwise, I'd 
have been in a convent now.” 

Dottie knew herself it was skillful, 
but she did not know whether it was 
enough. 

“No, Dickie,” she continued, deter- 
mined he should not slip from her, 
“T can’t ever be one of the Sisters. It’s 
the one tragedy of my life. I was mar- 
ried as a mere girl—divorced in six 
months. And all the rest of my life it’s 
hanging around my neck. A swell out- 
look! But I don’t care. There are other 
things. We reach the.age where it isn’t 
us any more; it’s somebody else that 
depends on us, and that we do for. 
One’s children.” 

“Have you a child?” asked Dickie 
blankly. 

“Ves,” 
Even Miss Sally frankly wondered. 


Wang. 

“Oh,” uttered Dickie in what was, 
for some reason, relief. 

“It was left on my mother’s door- 
step. I took it in, kept it, I always 
longed for a little child—so pure, and 
little—and helpless. There’s something 
about it—oh, I don’t know, there just 
seems to be something about it.” 

Miss Sally was herself again, and the 
pitiless tightness of her lips seemed as 
if compressed by a lemon squeezer. 

But Dickie Long, Jr., was touched to 


the heart. What depths of motherhood | 


to this little chorus-girl! Just to think 
of all she had been through in her life, 
and yet she was not hardened—was 
still sweet and gentle, a real woman. 
And passionately he cried out aloud 
within his own heart: “Had I met this 
girl in any other walk of life, I would 
marry her!” 

“Really,” pursued Dottie Wang in a 
low, devotional tone, “I never knew 
what life was till we had that littl— 
soul.” 

“Oh, rats?’ burst out Miss Sally. 
“Let’s go home.” 

Unable to bear it any longer, she rose 
furiously and put an unceremonious 
end to the party by snatching up her 
ulster and walking out of the booth. 

The next afternoon when Dottie 
Wang came down to.“Sammy’s” for 
her breakfast, Miss Sally took her 
sharply to task. 

“Wang, I couldda stood up and 
slapped your face for pulling all that 
hokum about the church!” 

“Sal, I certainly owe you an apology. 
I wouldn’t have had it happen for the 
world. But once I got started it just 
seemed I couldn’t stop—especially, see- 
ing how big it went.” 

“And to think you’d use that Child- 
on-the-Doorstep !” 

With her thumb on the glass stopper, 
Dottie Wang gave the Worcestershire 
bottle a gleeful shake, while she gig- 
gled: “Yeah, that was nerve!” 

She could afford to be gleeful. That 
night Dickie Long, Jr., had invited her 
to a dinner-party. She knew Miss Sal- 
ly’s regency was over, 
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FLASHES FROM AN 
OLD ACTOR'S NOTE BOOK 


Found by EDWARD ABBOTT 


Remember that your moments of listening while on the scene are golden ones. 
The working out of your characterization may please your auditors, but it is your 
moments of listening that will convince the skeptical. 


It is a poor character actor, who has'not realized how valuable pockets are to 
display accessories that go to prove a character. 


Be economical in your use of gestures, unless you are playing an impassioned or 
highly dramaticscene. Havea reason for every gesture and make it tell. 


Be careful in a long, talky scene that your reading does not get monotonous. 
A good rule to follow is never to read more than five speeches in the same tone of 
voice. 

Don’t see your audience. If your eyes are the servitors of the réle you assume, ex- 
ternal objects will become oblivious. 

You should exercise your facial expression so well that a deaf man could follow 
the story by looking at your face. 

The actor who carefully weighs each word and line to see where the emphasis 
should be distributed is the man whose reading will come to be known as the most 
natural and perfect. 

Remember that in playing a comedy réle, it’s what you don’t do that counts the 
most. 

In a tense situation, be careful about shifting the feet or gesticulating unneces- 
sarily. If you are not at repose, you will lose the directness and conviction of your 
portrayal. > 

Properly to analyze/and study a character, it is necessary also to study the 
opposing characters, that you may get the effect of contact. 


A gesture or change of expression does not necessarily have to begin at the 
same time as the vocal utterance. In fact, if you are living strictly up to the exactions 
of a rdle in your by-play, you will have told in gesture and facial expression’ that 
which you later convey in words. 


Ofttimes a long speech may be upon several different topics. This affords a 
splendid opportunity for differentiation in tone and tempo. 







































The 


Monotonists 


By CARLTON 
WRIGHT MILES 



































ETE and Minnie get ae: tiie to-night. “Waitin’ for the 

P b= the same tired Robert E. Lee” brought 
}smile on their CHRISTY only one curtain call. 

paint-smeared faces, wait- TINCHER “T guess we died hard,” 

ed for the blare of the said Pete, with a fine air 

weary orchestra, and then of professional unconcern 

dashed out to deliver, for the fourth as he brushed past the Le Grande sis- 


time that day, the famous “conversa- 
tion-before-a-café” that had carried 
them safely through seven years of the 
minor vaudeville theatres. Here and 
there it had been freshened up a bit, 
with changing political conditions, and 
this season there was Pete’s great 
scream about the Bull Moose, but, in 
the main, it was the same old patter. 
There was even the wheeze about 
“Rockefeller would burn easily. Why? 
Because he’s so oily,” that was the 
knock-out when they first broke into the 
game down in Zanesville, Ohio. 

It was the last show of the night, the 
dreaded 9:30 to 11, when audiences are 
restless and unenthusiastic, Stamping 
feet of departing patrons punctuated 
Pete’s choicest jests. An infant yelled 
just as he had “I should worry” safely 
planted. Minnie was so tired that she 
could have wept. Instead she smiled 
like the magazine pictures of Louise 
Dresser and asked, in politest Broad- 
wayese: “Who wuzz the dame I seen 
you with last night?” Even Pete’s 
badinage with the leader of the or- 
chestra sufficed little. On one eventful 
evening Pete had met a man who had 
seen Frank Tinney work. Sometimes, 
Pete wondered if he himself were not 
better than Tinney. But it didn’t help 
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ters, who stood in the wings. If the 
Le Grandes had a bad spot on the bill 
they at least got through early. One 
of the sisters smiled back: “Oh, that 
bunch! They don’t know a good act 
when they see one.” Privately Miss Le 
Grande thought Pete’s offering a “fliv- 
ver” but she was too refined to tell 
them so. The Le Grandes were imi- 
tators, with Violet doing Eddie Foy and 
Eva Tanguay, while Pearl showed how 
Ethel Barrymore would sing ragtime or 
Rose Stahl would play Hamlet. 

Down in the dressing room there was 
little talk. Pete peeled off the “natty 
check suit” that went with the blond 
gloves, the stick, the pearl-buttoned, 
lavender-topped patent leathers, and 
the straw hat. Pete was an imitator 
of the George Cohan-that-was. Min- 
nie changed her purple dress, made like 
Valeska Surratt’s, but with the new 
pannier, divested herself of the rhine- 
stones and scrubbed off the frightful 
bloom of youth. Presently they 
emerged, more faded, more human, 

Down at the hotel where Pete and 
Minnie roomed there is the great 
Dutch room with the wonderful $5,000 
pipe organ. The electric sign tells you 
all this. Every night the theatrical 
people gather there, jostling shoulders 
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with depart- 
ment store 
clerks, college 
youths and 
ladies of 
easy reputa- 
tion. Likewise 
are there al- 
ways a few 
w e1 l-assorted 
slumming par- 
ties. 

At the cigar 
counter stood 
Sol Bund, of 
the Dowager 
- Comedy Four, 

the big hit with 
the Wheel of 
jjoy this sea- 
son. He broke 
away from the 
doub!]1 e-chin- 
ned, roguish 
cigar girl and 
joined = them. 
The waiter was 
off before the 
order was giv- 
en. They were 
all the same— 
a bottle of 
beer, a cheese 
sandwich and 
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a minimum tip. 

With the fourth glass Minnie former- 
ly told her right name. Now it took 
six. 

The Cabaret Joyeuse was in its hour 
of triumph. Two under-sized comedi- 
ans, with glazed eyes, pranced raggily 
between the tables. A lady of hips and 
little discretion sang gleefully . of 
sensual delights. The college boys 
joined the chorus. Presently other the- 
atrical friends arrived and the tables 
were filled with temperamental groups. 
Burlesque, stock, vaudeville and even a 
few “legits” were there. The slum- 
ming parties grew noisy. Underneath 
the mirth and mangled music ran a 
steady undercurrent: 

“Sure, the act wuzz rotten—I told 
%em so and he sez—Did you ever see 
Al Carson? He treated me splendid— 
All dressed up like a plush horse—We 


close or we don’t, I sez, but no fresh 
manager—Do these people think they’re 


singing? What'd they do in a regular 
show?—They got two acrobats—Be- 
lieve me, dearie, I wont dress with her 
again—Sure, we was a scream in Sioux 
City—Well, they tell me that audiences 
here are very cold, anyway—” _ 

The hour of relaxation was tempered 
with protest. Seldom did the conver- 
sation change from the recounting of 
fancied grievances, of bickering, of 
managerial oppression. Dissatisfac- 
tion is the food of life to most of these 
women of pearl earrings and blue flan- 
nel blouses, and to their companions of 
the rouge-rimmed collars. Yet, despite 
gestures and surface-stirred emotions, 
the protests were rather placid. They 
were all a part of the day’s adventure, 
not much more exciting than picking 





“THE MONOTONISTS 


up a stick of juvenile grease paint, at 
1:45 p..m., preparatory to the first mat- 
inée performance. 

The table groups grew more reckless. 
Chorus ladies, from under black, wil- 
low-plumed hats, threw coquettish 
glances at the bibulous students. <A 
page rushed through the rooms calling 
loudly for “Mr. Eddie B. Jenkins, of 
the Wheel of Joy Company.” The 
bustling departure of a_ red-faced 
comedian added piquancy to the situ- 
ation. Rumor became busy. A con- 
quest ! 

An hour after midnight, Pete and 
Minnie began to feel droopy. They 
carefully divided the bill with the now 
loquacious Bund. — Legitimate actors 
may squander their savings in ungodly 
generosity, but there is an unwritten 
law among the purveyors of lighter 
amusement that bills must be split: 

The elevator took them up to the 
usual frowzy room of the theatrical 
hotel. Pete had a final drag at his 
cheap cigarette. “Aint that Bund a 
hick ?” said Minnie, with remembrances 
that Pete paid the tip, and she plunged 
heavily into bed. 

It was nearly noon when they arose, 
just in time to have luncheon on the 
American side, where the other stage- 
folk stayed. At their tables were the 
Juggling Nelsons ; there ensued another 
slight period of “shop” talk. 

Then, off to the matinée, the two 
performances, the hurried dressing, the 
return to the hotel for dinner—experi- 
ence had taught Pete and Minnie to be 
ready as soon as the doors were opened 
—and then back to the theatre to do 
it all over again. If they were lucky, 
thirty or forty weeks of the year were 
spent at the same round. The rest of 
the time was given over to some fourth- 
class boarding-house and hunting en- 
gagements. 

The lure of the stage! 

Exciting, isn’t it? 


The vaudeville actor is a miracle. 
The world resolves itself into two-a-day 
or four-a-day, whichever the plane on 


which his fortune is cast. On the bet- 
ter circuits the life is not so bad—in 
fact, many prefer it to the “legitimate” 


—although it necessarily grows monot- 
onous, but there is little to be said for 
the niinor theatres, where three or four 
performances a day are the rule. Is 
there wonder that the juggler smiles a 
bit wearily as he asks, “Isn’t this a silly 
way to make a living?” Or that the 
peroxided leading woman of the melo- 
dramatic sketch lacks spontaneity when 
the deceived husband shouts her guilt 
to the roof-tops and the flat beneath? 
It may be the twenty-seventh time that 
week that the juggler has tossed the 
cigar from his toe to his mouth, or the 
twenty-first that the leading woman has 
hooked herself into the blue satin gown, 
dirty and rumpled as the result of 279 
emotional scenes, 

Often the vaudeville actor plays 
twenty-eight performances a _ week. 
These are not the more fortunate mem- 
bers, but the rank and file of the pro- 
cession—sometimes a commonplace lot, 
but always “artists.” One may have 
one of the screaming farcical playlets 
that must be rushed through with great 
speed, difficult to play, hard to keep the 
audience going and requiring an enor- 
mous amount of energy. If he suc- 
ceeds in having an engagement of 
thirty weeks, not counting lay-offs, 
which always menace vaudevillians, at 
the end of a season he has appeared in 
the playlet 840 times. Should it prove 
a big winner, he might keep it on for 
two or three seasons, in which time the 
performances would run up into the 
thousands. Yet the audience cannot 
take this into account—it demands an 
enthusiastic, snappy performance when 
perhaps the player is fighting himself to 
keep his reason. 

There is a little sketch written by the 
late Victor Smalley, which has been go- 
ing the rounds for several years. The 
people in it have been together for some 
time and so mechanical has it become 
to them that at times they have for- 
gotten their simplest lines. Harry 
Tate’s sketch, “Motoring,” has been 
over on this side seven seasons with the 
same actors. Jack Tate, who plays the 
fussy father, confessed that it was 
necessary to switch the lines around 
every week or so to keep the whole 
thing from dropping. 
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. Even the “legitimate” is bad enough. 
The late Phoebe Davis once declared 
that she never could play Anna Moore 
~ in “Way Down East,” without wishing 

to burlesque it. “Often when I get 
out ‘into the snow,” she asserted, “I 


minstrel team of McIntyre and Heath, 
declared that they found it necessary to 
vary their vaudeville offerings and to 
find substitutes for the “Georgia Min- 
strels.” “One night when we were 
playing in ‘The Ham Tree,’” he said, 











THE CABARET JOYEUSE WAS IN ITS HOUR OF TRIUMPH 





want to turn.and shriek at the audience 


and start them laughing.” Thirteen 
years of the work finally ended in re- 
tirement, and she died, her ambition un- 
Satisfied, a sacrifice to the part that 
made her famous. 

James McIntyre, of the wonderful 


“it was the third season of the piece 
—I forgot my lines entirely, simply be- 
cause it had become an unthinking rou- 
tine.” 

What chance has the vaudeville actor 
to expand? The days are all the same. 
Hotel to theatre, theatre to hotel, his 
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companions the fellow artists of the 
bill, the conversation interminable 
stretches of “shop” talk or personali- 
ties. If he strays outside the topic of 
the theatre -he is practically lost. In 
baseball he is an enthusiast, in politics 
an emotionalist. Both he knows to 
discuss vehemently: and -without logic. 
Other professions do not build up the 
same wall. Commercial men forget 
their work in their home environment. 
But the nomad actor runs a race within 
a barrier of pettiness. 

The vaudeville actor’s life is pictured 
by aspiring waitresses and ambitious 
shoe clerks as one of ease. Do you envy 
him, hundreds of miles from home, 
spending the hour in his stuffy dress- 
ing room, daubing his face until he re- 
sembles no human 
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was engaged. I done a single and. 
he and his partner done tumbling 
and dancing. One night the partner 
lit out. Jimmie shoved me into the part- _ 
ner’s clown suit; I went on and made a 
hit and have kept at it-ever since. But 
it’s too hard work.” 

“Why do you keep at it?” 

Both faces brightened. “Well, you 
see, there’s the boy. He’s at military 
school. Jimmie and I never had no 
education, but he’s going to have one 
if we keep at this all our lives.” 

“Ts he to be an actor?” 

Came instant response: “No sir. 
He’s going to be a lawyer or a doctor, 
or something where he can make a 
name for himself. But an actor—well, 
I should say not.” 





being, going out 
whether well, tired 
or ill, to face and 
amuse a capricious 
audience,living for 
vapplause, buffeting 
blows with courage 
and looking for- 
ward to months 
and months of the 
same thing? He is 
a weakling; he is a 
hero; he is what 
the public wants. 





Yet there may 
be contentment. A 
barrel leaper and 
his wife, a woman 
clown of grotesque 
postures, had taken 
their last call. Be- 
hind the scenes the 
man limped pain- 
fully. “Twisted my 
knee two years 
ago,” he explained, 
“and it hurts every 
time I jump.” 

“Why did you 
become a clown?” 
his wife, was 
asked. 

She smiled. 
“Well, you see, 
Jimmie and me 























“‘OH,, THAT BUNCH: THEY DON’T KNOW A GOOD ACT WHEN THEY 
SEE ONE” 
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That Long Speech 


In 


“The Attack” 


THE CONFESSION OF 
MERITAL TO RENEE 


. 


Editor’s Note: Tie speech in the last act of Henry Bernstein’s drama, “ The 
_ Altack,” in which Merital, played by John Mason, makes a voluntary revelation of 
the stain upon his past to his fiancée Renée, played by Martha Hedman, has become 
famous. The speechis unusually long; in fact, it exceeds the technical time limit. Miss 
- Hedman’s perfect poise while she listens to Mr. Mason, with the pantomime of sustained 
_* taterest, brought upon her much admiring comment. 
a “The Aitack” hinges on a Jean Valjean motif. After having made restitution to 
_ Dalbeau, success and high position are won by Merital. His wife dies. When his chil- 
dren are adult Merital chooses as the bride of his eldest son young Renée, his daughter’s 
_ friend. But Renée falls in love with Merital himself, and on the verge of Merital’s 
- ¢lection as premier and their wedding, a scurrilous attack on Merital based on this 
concealed and long since ex piated theft of his early youth appears in a hireling lampoon- 
ing sheet. For the sake of his children Merital fights for and secures the concealment of 
his past from the world. But he insists upon telling to Renée, the only one who has 
maintained absolute faith in him, the entire truth—after which he retires from public 


life. They marry and go to live on Merital’s country estate. 


This is the long speech of confession: 


HEN I was in my twentieth 
year I was a young savage. [ 
| owed that to my wretched 
childhood. Oh, it was a damnably un- 
happy childhood. It was spent in 
Grenoble in one of the finest houses in 
the town, in the midst of luxury and 
misery. I lost my mother very early’; I 
was brought up by my father. He was 
rich, good, but a very unhappy man, 
tired of life. Without meaning it, he 
_ tevenged himself on everyone about 
- him, even on his own child. I studied 
law in Paris. I’d been a year and a half 
in the Latin Quarter, when I fell in 

‘love with a poor girl, the sister of a 
- comrade. I approached my father in 
fear and trembling and asked permis- 
sion to marry her. To my surprise he 
consented with an air of indifference. 

“Four months later our honeymoon 
was cut short by the news of his 
suicide, and we hastened back to 


Grenoble, only to hear that he had lost 
his last shilling on the stock exchange. 
When the creditors were paid off, we 
had nothing. I resented this stroke of 
fate, whilst Jacqueline, my young wife, 
accepted it with quiet and brave 
heroism. Women are great. 

“Only one person in the town took 
the slightest interest in us. My father’s 
solicitor—Dalbeau. He offered me a 
place in his office at a very modest 
salary. I couldn’t refuse it. We had 
begun to feel the pinch of poverty in 
our little home. I came back one day 
unexpectedly to find Jacqueline on her 
knees scrubbing the floor. I can always 
see her dainty, pretty little hands hold- 
ing that coarse cloth. Instead of taking 
to heart this wonderful example of 
brave endurance, I sulked in my bitter- 
ness. Things grew more desperate. We 
were expecting the birth of Daniel. The 
knowledge that Jacqueline would lack 
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every comfort, every care, made me at 
times almost a madman. 

- “One morning I arrived at the office 
before anyone else. The letters were on 
the table—my attention was attracted 
by a large envelope. I recognized the 
writing, It was from a client who was 
sending us money to invest. I was alone. 
I was near the table; you know the rest. 

“The theft was discovered almost 
immediately, and the search for the cul- 
prit began while I was away on leave, 
by Jacqueline’s sickbed. The day after 
my return to the office, M. Dalbeau 
sent for me, I went into his room and 
shut the door. He was sitting at his 
desk—he looked at me quietly, and then 
said, ‘Merital, I’ve just seen the In- 
spector of Police. You have paid some 
debts in the last few days, and settled 
some rather large bills. You did it with 
stolen money. You stole from me a 
letter containing four thousand francs.’ 

“I made no reply. He continued, ‘I’m 
not going to have you arrested; I'll 
simply dismiss you. I am sorry for your 
wife and your little son.’ As I did not 
move, he added, ‘Your crime is par- 
ticularly base, because you know how 
hard it is for me to gain my living, 
that I am a poor man. Now go!’ 

“IT found myself in the street, be- 
wildered. Why didn’t this man have me 
arrested! Then suddenly one thought 
dominated me to the exclusion of all 
else. I must pay back those four 
thousand francs, It was in this rudi- 
mentary form that the first germ of 
principle was born in me. 

“We went to Paris. There I learned 
the difference between poverty and 
misery. I wouldn’t wish my worst enemy 
those first months in Paris. Renée, I 
worked as a common laborer on the 
quays, and once—well, I want you to 
know everything. After a vain day’s 
search for work—I was going back to 
our wretched little room without a sou 
in my pocket—it was horrible. But I 
knew. I should be greeted with a smile. 
I felt I couldn’t stand the smile in that 
little starved face. I saw a lady coming 
towards me between two young girls— 
their carriage was following them— 
they were pretty and laughed as they 
talked—I went straight to meet them 
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without any definite plan, and as I was 
close to them, I thrust out my hat sud- 
denly and turned my head away. I 
heard an exclamation; I was conscious 
they stopped, that they searched in 
their purse—it seemed to take a cen- 
tury! Finally a charming voice, clear 
like your own, Renée, said. ‘There, 
M’sieur!’ and something heavy fell 
into the hat. I rushed away without 
even saying ‘Thank you!’ It was five 
— I ought not to have told you 
this, 

“Ssh! ... After a long time I met 
Aubrey, my benefactor, my real father. 
I owe my fortune, my career, every=_ 
thing to him. First I became his secre- 
tary, one of his numerous secretaries, 
and at night when I went home I used 
to do copying at so much a page. At 
last I got. together, little by little, a 
hundred francs, at last, at last! A hun- 
dred francs which went straight to 
Grenoble. The first restitution! I waited 
for the reply, in the greatest suspense, 
and when it came my hand shook so that 
I could scarcely open it. ‘Sir, I have the 
honor to acknowledge—etc. A bare 
receipt! I paid back by degrees, four- 
teen hundred francs. Then I broke 
down. 

“T was in the hospital for five 
months. As soon as I was convalescent, 
M. Aubry advanced me enough to 
clear off the whole debt. I decided to 
take the money myself. I arrived at 
Grenoble in the morning, and found M. 
Dalbeau sitting at his desk, just as on 
the day when he called me a thief and 
gave me a chance, my first experience 
of generosity. I spread out the notes on 
the table. He counted them—the in-~ 
stinct of the business man. Then he ~ 
said—he said, ‘I congratulate you, 
Merital!’ His face beamed. Poor old 
chap. He was delighted to see me again. 
He got up and shook me by the hand 
warmly, Do you know that after all — 
these years I can still feel that approv- 
ing, encouraging kiss, and for a long 
time I never thought of it afterwards 
without feeling a catch in my throat. I 
dropped my head on his shoulder, and 
blubbered like a schoolboy. "Ssh! not 
a word. Then, well, what happened 
after is of no interest. That’s all.” 





























































IHE news stunned 
| T ther. All that first 
: iday she moved 


“around the house in an 
~ aimless sort of fashion like 








A 
Gilded Lily 


By W. CAREY 
WONDERLY 


THE SHORT STORY 
OF THE FAMOUS 
MANAGER AND 
THE SPOILED- 
CHILD ACTRESS 








stopping to rearrange a 
bowl of flowers, glancing 
through a magazine, peep- 
ing at her own reflection in 
the mirror over the chim- 


































a woman in a dream, never 
_ Stopping long in one room, and failing 
~~ to be interested in book or paper or 
even people. If it hadn’t been that she 
ate her luncheon and dinner like the 
healthy young person she was, her 
mother would have become alarmed and 
sent for a doctor; but Louisette was 
not ill. The cablegram, announcing K. 
K.’s death, had been a great shock to 
her. It seemed awful to think that K. 
K. was really dead. 
~ “Of course,” said her mother, almost 
at once, “one of his associates will take 
over his interests.” 
5 “Yes, I guess so. But I wasn’t think- 
ing of that,” returned Louisette. “He 
Was very kind to me.’ 
- Mrs. Lea smiled in a superior sort of 
“way. 

“Perhaps,” said she, shrugging her 
shoulders. “Oh, I’m not denying that 
it was K. K. who gave you your big 
chance, but if he hadn’t, then some one 
else would, And you were his best pay- 
ing attraction, my dear. It is Broadway 
“gossip that it was you who made the 
“money he lost producing musical 
- shows.” 
~ Louisette nodded, as if she under- 
stood, and moved away about the room, 
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ney-piece. 

“He was very kind to me,” she said 
again, slowly, as if she had been think- 
ing of those kindnesses. “Shall I—we— 
wear black?” 

Mrs, Lea put aside her novel and 
looked steadily at her daughter for 
some minutes in silence. 

“Louisette!”” she reproved then, 
“Surely you know Broadway better 
than to do that!” 

The girl crossed the room and shut 
down the piano top noiselessly. Then 
she picked up a miniature of K. K. and 
regarded it thoughtfully, noting the 
thin, fair hair, the tired eyes, and the 
sensitive, almost. womanish mouth. 

“I’m sorry,” she breathed, “and a 
little afraid too, K. K. For once, when 
you were angry with me, you said—” 

Replacing the picture, she started to- 
ward the open French window, from 
which one could catch a glimpse of the 
sunlit water of the Sound. Then her 
mother’s voice stopped her, and she 
turned obediently. 

“Ves a6 

“Tf Mann sends for you, Louisetie, 
be business-like and demand a percent- 
age of the gross, Others get it. And you 
are—’ 

































. “I am Lowisette Lea.” 

“Exactly. K. K.’s one best bet.” 

Louisette glanced out across the 
garden, 

“All right, Mother,” she said, “—if 
Mann sends.” 

In her heart of hearts she rather 
doubted that Marcus Mann would ap- 
proach her with an offer for her serv- 
ices. He had been K. K.’s one formi- 
dable rival in the great theatrical game 
which they both played as only experts 
can, but his methods were not those 
which had brought the dead ‘manager 
much fame and some fortune, and on 
the Rialto it-was known that he held all 
K. K.’s affairs in a sort of good-natured 
contempt. Mann was younger than K. 
K., who was rather more than fifty, al- 
most young enough indeed to have been 
his son. 

He didn’t send for Louisette Lea, but 
he did come down to her summer home 
to see her. The girl herself was com- 
pletely nonplused to see him. Not for a 
moment had she believed he would con- 
sider her, although she kept this belief 
locked in her heart with the memory of 
that morning in K. K.’s office when he 
had become enraged with her over some 
trifling matter. 

Mann came at once to the point. He 
had brought along the contracts for her 
to sign, and he was anxious to star her 
under his management if she was will- 
ing to appear in a play of his choosing. 
He had one in mind for her and had 
brought along the manuscript for her 
to read; it was a French translation, 
never objectionable, but at once strong 
and compelling. 

Louisette glanced through the thing 
for some minutes before she spoke. 
Then she said: 

“K. K. had secured this. I suppose 
you got it—afterwards?” 

“Yes.” He looked at her and smiled. 
“It was the only thing he had worth 
while.” 

Louisette laid down the manuscript 
with a quick frown. 

“Tt doesn’t suit me in the least,” she 
announced. “I’m sorry, but I can’t ac- 
cept your offer, K. K. would never have 
placed me in that.” 

“It’s'a good play,” he said. 
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“Very!” she-conceded. 

“Why then—” he began, when she 
cut him short with a significant gesture 
of her pretty hands. 

“It is not my sort of play,” she told 
him, “My public has been taught to ex- 
pect me in something light and gay ; they 
would never accept me in that. You 
don’t understand. To put me in that 
really clever play would mean ruin, 
failure, for me and it. Give me the right 
kind of vehicle and you will make 
money with me; give your French 
translation to the right actress and you 
will again find yourself with a success, 
You don’t understand, Mr. Mann, Do 

ou?” 

“Yes, I think I do,” he replied. There 
was a gleam of cunning in his dark 
eyes. “Put your faith in me, Miss Lea, 
and I’ll make an actress out of you. K. ; 
K. would never have done that, you 
know.” 

The girl grew pale as she saw the 
smile on his face. 

“Why—I don’t understand you!” she 
faltered. “If I’m not an actress now—!” 

“You’re not. You know it,” he said, 
gazing at her steadily. 

Her words came almost in a whisper, 
“What then?” 

“You’re a type!” he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. “Miss Lea, you are a mighty 
pretty girl, although there’s more per- 
sonality than beauty in you, I hold. K. 
K. has played up to this personality and 
you have won your public with it—won 
your public with a trick. You’ve had 
three very successful seasons, haven’t 
you? Never mind answering. I know, 
almost to the penny. But how many 
more seasons can you hold the fickle 
public with only your looks and your 
personality? That’s the question! In a~ 
few years you'll begin to show—no, not 
age exactly! But you will show the 
signs of much traveling, bad cooking, 
all-night jumps and one-night stands. 
Then if you can’t act you might as well 
go down to the river and jump over- 
board.” 

There was a brief silence and he 
could hear the girl breathing irregu- 
larly, as if it was an effort. : 

“What do you want to do with me?” 
she asked at length. 
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- “Show you on Broadway in a play, 
a real play, not a vehicle,” he declared 
earnestly. “It may mean that you will 
have to begin all over again to make a 
following, but it will pay in the end.” 
-“T had thought of going out this 
“season in a number of my former suc- 
- cesses, say three different plays,” said 
~ Louisette slowly. 
- “And no doubt you’d make money,” 
nodded Mann. “But don’t you see that. 
would only be putting off the evil day. 
You couldn’t use the same repertory 
again next year.” 

She looked down at the point of her 

“shoe and was silent, She was a clever 
~ young woman, far cleverer than most 
people gave her credit for being when 
they remembered only her dainty pretti- 
ness, and she let them form their own 
‘Opinions undisturbed, seldom, if ever, 
‘flinging aside her kitten-like helpless- 
“ness and using her brains in the open. 
But with Marcus Mann she was a little 
undecided. 

“T’m afraid I can’t accept your offer,” 

she said presently. “You see, I don’t 
iknow how to do what you wish—and I 
- feel all at sea without K. K. If you care 
to send me out in some of my old suc- 


~ cesses—” 


“No. I don’t!” he said firmly. 

She rose. “Then I don’t see what we 
‘can do, Mr. Mann,” she cried, with a 
‘charming pout. “Oh, it was perfectly 
“horrid of poor K. K. to leave me like 
‘this! He might have known—” 
~ “Yes, he might have known,” inter- 
~fupted Mann, with a smile. “Miss Lea, 
you'd better come with me. Of course 
you can easily find another manager to 

watch out for your interests. I could 
‘name a dozen who will jump at the 
‘chance to send out Louisette Lea in her 
cast-off plays. These will last you for a 
" season—two at the most. Then you'll 
find yourself just where you stand to- 
day, only two years older.” 

’ She shook her head. 

“No. I have decided. Maybe by next 
season I will have found something to 
“suit me. It was good of you to come, 
Mr. Mann, Good-by.” 

“Hold on!” he cried. “Don’t make 
“this mistake. If I find a play, one of 
your kind—eh?” 


’ 


She turned and looked at him; his 
fists were doubled up and his head 
thrust slightly forward. 

“T’ll make you!” he said. “Trust your- 
self to me and you'll be the biggest ac- 
tress in America at the end of five 
years.” 

In his eagerness he tried to take her 
hand, and she stepped back, frowning. 
Then he understood and began to laugh. 

“No, no! That’s not my game,” he 
said. “To be candid I don’t even think 
you are the howling beauty the papers 
say you are.” He laughed again, reas- 
suringly, as he saw the color come back 
in her cheeks. There was something vul- 
gar in him perhaps, but she could stand 
lack of breeding. “I like ’em big,” he 
added. “You little women, all skin and 
bones, with drooping mouth and pale 
hair, never appealed to Marcus Mann.” 

Louisette bit her lips to keep from 
smiling; then she said haughtily: 
“That is of little importance, of course, 
If you find a play which you think may 
fit me I will be glad indeed to talk busi- 
ness with you, Mr. Mann. Can I offer 
you the motor back to the station?” 

He went back to New York well 
enough satisfied with his day with 
Louisette Lea, In his heart he had not 
expected to return with her signature 
to the contracts. He knew that after 
three years with K. K. she would be 
difficult to bring to terms. 

To Mann the girl was merely a good 
business proposition. He believed there 
was money to be made in managing her 
tours if the selection of her plays was 
left to a competent judge. This he knew 
himself to be. From early childhood he 
had watched the theatrical game. Start- 
ing as an usher, he had risen slowly and 
by hard toil alone, until now at thirty- 
five he was counted one of the greatest 
powers in the amusement world, _ 

He had seen Louisette start at the 
bottom, as he had done. Beginning as a 
chorus girl in one of K. K.’s musical 
productions, she had later gone to Lon- 
don, with the promise of a small part, 
and housed in an inside cabin on a ten- 
day boat. From London, three years 
later, she had returned a star, and from 
her first season had been successful as 
a money maker. And Mann knew what 
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Broadway never stopped to consider— 
namely, that she wasn’t a great actress, 
in fact she was hardly a fair one; but 
she was a type, a young woman with 
some beauty and much personality. 

To himself he said: “I'll get hold of 
some sort of play for her—Hoskins 
ought to be able to turn out something. 
And the rest will be easy. She’s not 
thirty yet. I’ll raise the tone of her pro- 
ductions year after year until at last 
she’ll stand for everything that is best 
on the American stage. I believe. she 
thought for an instant to-day that I was 
sweet on her—ha ha!” ‘ 

Louisette and her mother passed a 
quiet, uneventful summer down on 
their Connecticut farm. Other man- 
agers came and went. All had wonder- 
ful plans for her future, and all were 
willing to agree to anything she pro- 
posed. One said she might safely use 
her successes Of other years for the 
next ten seasons, Another wanted to 
star her as Rosalind. Vaudeville sent its 
representatives and she was even asked 
to return to her first love, the musical 
comedy stage. 

Louisette said ‘‘no” to them all. Se- 
cretly she hoped that Mann would find 
a play for her. And so August passed 


into September and a new theatrical 


year dawned before her dazed eys. 
She was like a ship without a rudder. 
With K. K. gone, she didn’t know 
which way to turn, or what to do. Mann 
didn’t come to her again, and somehow 
she had no faith in any of the others. 
So she began to think of getting to- 
gether a company herself, rehearsing 
her three old plays, and starting out on 
her own hook, She knew she could get 
booking easily enough from either syn- 
dicate. At heart she was in sympathy 
with the side which K. K. had been 
allied with during his life; but after all, 


stage politics bothered her little and she 


thought she would run with the faction 
that offered her the best terms. Mann 
was a leader of the opposite party. 

In the end she cast her fortunes with 
K. K.’s old associates. Mann hadn’t 
come to her and she wouldn’t go to him. 
The same day she sent her application 
in, a full season’s booking was returned 
to her, thirty choice weeks without a 
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single one-nighter among them. Louis- 
ette was sure then that she had acted 
wisely, 

It seemed ‘a little strange to open her 
season in Brooklyn at the end of Sep- 
tember and know that that was as near 
to Broadway as she could hope to play 
that year. Heretofore she had always 
played a long engagement in New York 
at Christmas time, had opened in 
Boston in the late fall for a run, and 
had moved on to Chicago for Lent. 
Now she would enjoy no runs any- 
where; there were all week stands 
routed out for her, and while this was 
much better than most of her fellow- 
workers could hope for, she missed the 
glitter of Broadway and began to com- 
plain of the hardships of the road. 

It was in Boston, Thanksgiving 
week, that Marcus Mann came to see 
her. She was appearing at a so-called 
first-class house, but it wasn’t the 
theatre where she was. used to playing 
her Hub engagements, and while she 
was a great local favorite, business was 
way off, 

“Well,” said Mann, when ‘he grrived 
at her hotel, “so you’re trying it on 
your own hook? I’m sorry you over- 
looked me. You know I’m in town to 
see the first performance of my newest. 
Yes, it’s the same you turned down, A 
huge success, they all say. I’m taking it 
right from here into my pet Broadway 
house. Lord, I wish we had been able 
to come to terms that day last sum- 
mer !” 

Louisette smiled faintly, 

“It’s good of you to say that. After 
all, it was entirely my fault that we 
didn’t come to an agreement. I felt I 
couldn’t do the play justice, you know. 
Who is playing the lead for you now?” 

“Elise Roman.” 

“Elise—who is she?” asked the girl. 

Mann stroked his chin and looked at 
her with his little sharp eyes. | 

“She was a chorus girl until re- 
cently,” said he slowly. “I happened to 
see her in one of Putzle’s shows, ‘Little 
Miss Hoyden,’ it was, and—well, she is 
rather like you, I think. Only a fair 
actress, but; Lord, what a type! And 
there’s personality even in her name.” 

“She received good notices,” nodded 
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Louisette, her eyes fixed on the rug. “I 
—I am glad it turned out so nicely ; and 
Iam sorry I couldn’t see my way clear- 
ly to accept your offer when you made 
it. I suppose Miss Roman will be the 
season’s actress in New York?” 

“That’s what we're aiming for,” 
Mann smiled. 

Later he arranged for a professional 
matinée on Thursday, purposely that 
Louisette Lea might come and see the 
play. He sent her a box, and a little 
note in which he begged her and her 
mother to come and tell him what they 
_ teally thought of it. And even then he 
couldn’t-keep the note of regret out of 
the letter; he added that he wished 
there was no necessity for giving a 
special performance that she might wit- 
ness the piece. 

At first Louisette believed he wished 
her at the theatre merely to see what 
she had deliberately thrown away; he 
wanted to dazzle her with his triumph. 
But she soon found that this was not 
his idea at all. He came round to, her 
box, and asking permission to remain 
there, watched the play with her. And 
the girl saw that he was with it like a 
child is with a toy which he has made 
himself. 

“Her profile is like yours,” he said 
Once, turning to her after Elise Roman 
had left the stage at the end of the big 
scene. “I guess it was that that first 
struck me.” He looked at Louisette and 
laughed in an embarrassed sort of way. 
“Everybody in the company thinks I’m 
gone on her—on Roman, you know. 
And she don’t know what to think. 
Whenever I speak to her, she looks 
like a cat gettin’ ready to eat a canary.” 

In spite of herself, Louisette found 
her lips curling in a faint smile. “It is 
hardly fair to her, I think,” she told 
him. 

“What about me?” he asked. 

_ “Oh, you—” she said, and then was 
silent. 

When the curtain fell on the last act, 
she got up and went down to a wait- 
ing taxicab with the distinct feeling 
that she had let a very wonderful op- 
portunity slip through her fingers. She 
could have done the part. It was really 
a big, compelling play, and the leading 
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réle was built for a star, but all the 
same she realized that she was perfectly 
capable of it. Mann knew what he was 
about when he picked the Roman girl 
from the chorus of a Putzle show. It 
demanded youth and immaturity, not 
art and embonpoint. Louisette had acted 
like a fool, but she had-been afraid 
without the guiding hand of K. K. 

At the end of the week she left 
Boston. She knew she~had made some 
money out of her engagement, but she 
felt she had lost caste. Her opening 
had not been the opening Monday 
night ;, half the critics had sent their 
substitutes to report on her offering; 
she was indeed going back. 

She was dissatisfied—with the com- ~ 
pany, the plays, and herself. Almost she 
began to look upon K. K.’s death as 
something arranged especially for her 
annoyance. Once she thought of writing 
to Marcus Mann and saying if he had 
any idea of strengthening the cast be- 
fore he took the new play into New 
York she’d like to have him communi- 
cate with her. But in the end she didn’t. 
She couldn’t bring herself to ask him 
after he had come to her first and she’d 
refused his overtures. She was still 
Louisette Lea. 

In Philadelphia, where she was 
playing at the time Mann’s new piece 
opened at a Broadway house, Louisette 
heard and read of the play’s success and 
Elise Roman’s sensation. For the little 
chorus girl who looked like her had 
made a big hit. 

From the Quaker City she went to 
Baltimore, where she had never played 
before, and where the few who came to 
see her sat and watched her in gloomy 
silence, as if she had been the. two- 
headed lady from Barnum’s. Then came 
eight big houses in Washington, where 
she had passed her early girlhood and | 
where the people still spoke of her 
affectionately as Louie. Of the two 
cities, she was the more wretched in 
Washington. In the other place they 
didn’t know her; their lack of enthu- 
siasm meant nothing; in the Capital she 
felt all the time, perhaps wrongly, that 
her audiences were making comparisons, 
Starting west over the B. & O. to Pitts- 
burgh, she was heart-sick. 












Rerivlog late Sunday night, in the 
rain and wind, Lowisette was met at 
the Union Station by Marcus Mann, 
He appeared less insignificant than 
usual in a long cravenette with water- 
proof cap. The girl wished she had 
never seen him in-evening clothes. He 
was a man whom fixing-up didn’t im- 
prove. But she was genuinely glad to 
see him, and she let him do for her 
what he would, giving herself and her 
mother completely over in his care. 

“I came to see you about a play-—I’ve 
found one, yes!” he said. His dark eyes 
were alight with enthusiasm. “You 
know you said you would come under 
my management whenever I secured a 
suitable piece for you. I have it. May 
I come to your hotel to-morrow at noon 
and read it to you?” 

She nodded and thanked him. 

“Tt is very kind of you to go to all 
this trouble for Mother and me,” she 
said. “At noon, yes. I’m dead spent 
now.” 

“You weren’t cut out for the road,” 
he said, and then he went away. 

After he had gone, Louisette began 
to feel distinctly uncomfortable. For 
the first time it occurred to her that 
ooigy Marcus Mann was in love with 

er. She remembered his many little 

attentions, things which an actress, 
even a young and pretty one, doesn’t 
expect from a manager, even a man- 
ager who is not her own, 

“Mother,” she burst out at last, 
couldn’t marry him!” 

“He is very rich,” remarked Mrs. 
Lea calmly. “And as his wife, of 
course, all the theatrical plums would 
fall to you. Girls are hard to please 
nowadays, I married your father, who 
was props in the company, because I 
had corns on my hands from carrying 
my grip. And after I married him the 
corns stayed with me just the same.’ 

In the morning Mann arrived with 
the manuscript of the new play. He 
wore a bright purple cravat and he 
stuck a pair of glasses on the end of his 
nose before he could see to begin to 
read. It was characteristic of Louisette 
that she was thinking of him and not 
of the play he was reading, and when 
he stopped at the end of the first act to 
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discuss it with her, she hadn’t heard a 
word of it. 

“K. K. couldn’t have done better 
himself, no, not even in London, where 
these cream-puffs come from,” he an- 
nounced proudly. “Well, what do you 
say! > 

She started guiltily, but said: 

“Read the rest first, please.” 

So he went straight through the 
’script from cover to cover. He read 
rather well, for he possessed the dra- 
matic instinct, but not for a moment 
did he rouse Louisette to what it was 
all about. During the big scene she was 
atndying his dark little eyes, and won- 
dering if he really was cruel and heart- 
less as gossip made him. She knew he 
was ambitious, and she did believe that 
he was a man who would let nothing 
stand in his way to success. If he truly 
cared for her perhaps he would treat 
her with kindness. He had been kind to 
her, and thoughtful for her comfort; 
but that was before Louisette 
was a trifle skeptical, a cynic at heart, 
but then she had been thrown among 
stagefolk all her life. 

When he had finished the play, he 
threw it down on the table and looked 
at her eagerly. 

“What do you think of it?” he de- 
manded., “TI tell you, I’m proud of my- 
self for digging up another Louisette 
Lea comedy!” 

“T—hardly know,” she said. “Would 
you care to leave the ’script here with 

me—until to-morrow, say?” 

“But I want to go back to New York 
to-night—with your signature to the 
contract in my pocket,” he told her, 
frowning slightly. 

“What time to-night do you leave?” 
she said. 

“At eleven something. And I must 
go—must be in New York to-morrow 
morning.” 

She nodded, then drew a deep breath. 

“T'll give you my answer before 
that,” she. said. “Let me_ glance 
through some of the scenes again. Yes, 
it is good, quite as good as any of my 
others, but—I will go over it this after- 
noon, with mamma, and then to-night— 
Will you dine with us?—at six, say.” 
After he had gone, she spent 4 rest- 
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less day. Everything seemed to go 
wrong. The scenery came in wet and 
torn, and the traveling manager tele- 
phoned to her that he could find no 
trace of the leading man and the in- 
génue; subsequently they reported at 
the theatre, each laughingly protesting 
that they knew absolutely nothing of 
the other being lost. 

As they waited in their parlor for 
Marcus Mann, Louisette gave way 
completely and told her mother just 
how sick and tired of it all she was. 

“T feel as if I would do—anything! 
—to get away from it all,” she cried, 
“This is not a woman’s work. It is 
making me old and ugly—first trying 
to keep peace in the company, next lis- 
tening to Fox’s tales of woe. What is 
a business manager good for anyway? 
I never knew what any of this meant 
when K. K. was here. Yes, I'll even 
marry Mann when he asks me, Moth- 
er!” 

Mrs. Lea. smiled complacently. 

“At last you are acting as becomes a 
sensible girl, my dear,” declared she. 
“I’m sure you must miss New. York 
the same as I do. Thank goodness, we 
don’t have to breathe soft coal there.” 

Then Mr. Mann was announced, and 
they went down to the public dining 
room, where a table had been reserved 
for them in one of the deep windows. 

Mann ate little or nothing. He cared 

only for Louisette’s decision. 
- “Well? Of course you’re strong for 
the play!” he cried. “I tell you what: 
I'll give you the greatest company and 
the finest production—you can name 
your own -house and I'll secure that, 
too—I want this to be the success o 
your career! Did I tell you how I hap- 
pened to run across this piece? No? 
Well, ever since last summer I’ve been 
on the still hunt for a comedy for you. 
This fellow learned of my racket—eh, 
what ?” - 

She had stretched one hand across 
the cloth to stop his eager flow of 
words. Looking up, he saw that she 
was very pale, and her mouth was set 
in a thin, determined line. 

“Are—you ill?” he asked, half ris- 
ing to his feet. 

“No—it’s not that,” she returned, 
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shaking her head slowly from side to. 
side. “It is merely that—I cannot _use ‘ 
this play. I guess if I’d talk all day to 
you I’d not be able to express exactly 
what I mean, but somehow it seemed 
so—so puerile, silly. Of course it isn’t 
any worse than the others—in fact I’m 
inclined to believe it is better than one 
of them at least. And yet—Mr. Mann, 
I can never, never appear in that come- 
dy. I’m sorry.” 

His eyes half closed; there was cun- 
ning in his look, and suspicion, too. 
During the brief silence they each 
gazed straight at the other. Only Mrs. 
Lea tasted the fish and found fault 
with the sauce. 

“Do you mean that?” he asked pres- 
ently. 

“Yes. I’m sorry—” 

“You needn’t be,” he told her briskly. 
He pushed back his chair and con- 
tinued to look at her across the vase of 
flowers. “If you really know that that 
piece of trash I left with you to-day is 
stuff and nonsense—puerile, you called 
it, and rightly—well, if you see that at 
last, you are a bigger actress than I 
ever gave you credit for being, Louis- 
ette Lea. I wrote that thing!” 

“You?” she faltered. 

He laughed out loud. 

“Yes. I searched high and low for a 
comedy of the kind K. K. used to give 
you. I raked London, where they come 
from, with a fine comb, then sent an 
agent to Paris. Nothing doing—abso- 
lutely nothing, my dear! And the na- 
tive playwrights! Every one of ’em 
could turn out just what I wanted, and 
not one of ’em did. I was in a hole. I 
am determined to have you.” He 
laughed good-naturedly, but there was 
something in his voice which let her 
know that he would end by managing 
her after all. “So I set to work myself 
to see if I could supply the demand.” 

“It is rather good—very good—of its 
kind,” said Louisette. “I suppose it is 
only that I am a little disgusted with 
the type.” 

“And you ought to be!” he cried. 
“But, Lord, it has taken you a long 
time to find out that such rubbish as 
that belongs out of sight, hidden away 
like a sore. And we’ve wasted nearly 








six months besides! My copy book used 
to say something about ‘lost time can 
never be regained.’ Aint it the truth? 
But now we understand each other and 
I can go ahead and arrange for a real 
flesh and blood play for you.” 

Louisette nodded, a little dazed. But 
she was ready to do anything he pro- 
posed for her now. 

“Let me see,” he said, rubbing his 
chin with the palm of his hand. “If 
necessary can you close your tour Sat- 
urday night and meet me in New. York 
on Sunday? You have a two weeks’ 
clause? I’ll fix that! Can you?” 

“Yes,” she told him. 

“And you'll trust me now to do the 
tight thing by you? Remember I’m 
working for the good of both of us. My 
brains and your talent—it’s a combina- 
tion that can’t be beaten—or equaled! 
Til go back to New York to-night. 
You'll hear from me on Thursday at 
the latest.” 

When he had gone at last, the girl 
felt as if she had spent a week in a 
Turkish bath. She was as weak as a 
kitten; he had-left her like a pulpless 
orange. Yet for the first time since K. 
K.’s death she was really happy, for 
Marcus Mann had given her in ex- 
change for that which he had taken 
away with him confidence in herself 
and in him. 

Het mother looked up from her des- 
sert and smiled absently. 

“Will he make a settlement?” she 
wanted to know. 

“He didn’t ask me to marry him,” re- 
turned Louisette. 

“No? What then?” 

“He wants to star me in a big play, 
a teal play! I like that better. And as 
for him—well, the one thought he has 
is to make me a wonderful money-mak- 
ing star. He will do anything to bring 
that about! He says if we pull together 
we will both be rich in a little while. 
And that is best of all!” 

“Ah! This péche Melba is good,” ob- 
served Mrs. Lea. 
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Waiting for Thursday seemed like 
capital punishment. Louisette lived and 
moved like a person in a dream. 

Breakfast was sent up to their par- 
lor Thursday morning. Mrs. Lea read 
the newspapers as she sipped her cof- 
fee, but Louisette could touch nothing. 
She sat there at the table with her eyes 
fixed on the door and her ears strained 
to catch the first footstep in the corri- 
dor outside. 

“Perhaps he’ll come himself instead 
of sending a wire,” she said once, but 
Mrs. Lea had found something of 
special interest and she waved to her to 
be still. 

Just as a knock came on the door 
Mrs. Lea gave a little scream and sat 
back in her chair. 

“Louie,” she paper 
says—” 

_ “Hush!” warned her daughter. It 
was a telegram from New York. 

She tore it open nervously but be- 
fore she could read the single line, her 
mother had thrust the newspaper in her 
hands and was imploring her ‘to listen 
to what she was saying. 

“Oh, don’t you see?—there! See?— 
it says that Marcus Mann and Elise 
Roman were married yesterday in Jer- 
sey City!” cried Mrs. Lea. “Roman— 
that’s the name of the chorus girl he 
raised to stardom. Oh, what does: it 
mean, Louisette?” 

The girl shook her head and sat 
down heavily in a chair. For a moment 
she glanced straight ahead of her at 
the opposite wall. Then she picked up 
the telegram, although she half guessed 
what it contained. 

It said: 

Come at once, You open Monday in 
the season’s sensation, the play you read 
last summer in Connecticut. 

Louisette gave the bit of yellow 
paper to her mother without comment, 
and Mrs, Lea devoured it at a glance. 

‘“Why—I don’t understand,” she 
said frowning. 

“T do,” nodded Louisette. 


said, “this 
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This is the last of a series of stories, 
each complete in itself, narrating 
the experiences, matrimonial and 
professional, of a college man who 
marries a chorus girl 








Fleury Willett her- 
self. 

I had known 
Fleury for ten 
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years and I owe 
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looked big enough 


to me to buy all Manhattan with, and_ 
I used to plan ahead just what I would 


do when I became the proud possessor 
of such a weekly wage. Now I had been 
receiving that sum for a little more than 
a year, and I was in debt up to my ears. 
Something had to be done. 

I was then playing a small part with 
Fleury Willett in “The Iris Girl,” the 
most successful light opera out of 
Vienna since “The Merry Widow.” The 
piece was now in its second year on 
Broadway, although they were begin- 
ning to talk of carrying it on the road 
some time after the holidays. While I 
hated the thought of the Hinterland, 
I was eager for the tour to commence, 
since I was sure that in the general 
shake-up of the cast I would find my- 
self in a more important role at a far 
larger salary. So sure was I of this that 
I looked around to sublease a miniature 
flat I held in a Sixth Avenue hotel, 
and my friends began to prepare a fare- 
well dinner for me at the Hermitage. 

Then the bubble burst. 

I had gone to the Waldorf to meet 
Rita George, and, as she always does, 
_ she hadn’t kept the date; and as I came 

out through Peacock Alley I ran into 


more to her than to 
any person alive. Last winter we had 
gone around together a great deal; we 
were good friends, no more or less. 
Then, in an idle moment, I had struck 
up an acquaintance with the little 
George girl, one of the dancers in the ° 
ccmpany, and after that Fleury and I 
saw decidedly less of each other. 

“Hello, Tony!” she cried brightly, 
holding out her hand in her frank, at- 
tractive way. 

“T call this luck!” I responded, and 
followed her gladly enough into the 
palm room for tea—which is the only 
beverage Fleury touches. 

It was good to be sitting there oppo- 
site her, listening to her pleasant voice 
and feeling in your heart that she was 
your friend, sincere and. capable. But on 
the other hand a man cannot remain 
simply a friend to a woman who is both 
young and pretty, year in and year out, 
all the rest of their natural days. At 
some moment the ball is going to fall 
either into one cup or the other. 

“Tony,” she said suddenly, “have you 
ever thought seriously of quitting the 
show business ?” 

“T would starve if I did,” I returned. 

She shook her head. 
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“T think it would be the making of 
you. Because, frankly, Tony, there is 
nothing here for you; you are wasting 
the best years of your life, putting your 
youth into an investment which will 
bring you no profit in your later years. 
Don’t you understand, Tony? You’re 
playing a losing game, old man.” 

“You mean—I am not cut out for an 
actor ?” 

“T mean you-are not cut out for big 
things. Ten years from now you will 
in all likelihood be doing the same thing 
you are doing to-day—a small part for 
fifty dollars. And I don’t want to see 
you turn out that way. You can market 
your talents to better advantage else- 
where.” 

I looked. across Fleury’s bird-like 
head and said nothing. But I saw Rita 
George whirl into the room, ferret me 
out with her bright, dark eyes, then 
shrug her shoulders when she saw my 
vis @ vis, and depart in a rage. Yet I 
didn’t care; there was something bigger 
at stake just then. 

“Tell me what you mean, Fleury?” I 
asked at length. 

It was her turn then to sit silent and 
staring-at the five 0’clock crowd. Pres- 
ently she said: 

“T went to see Moberly, to ask him 
about you—about a better part when 
the company goes on the road. And he 
said—yes, he said there was nothing 
better for you than what you have. I— 
I was afraid of it, Tony. Because—you’d 
rather hear it from me, wouldn’t you? 
—well, that’s all there is in you; just 
what you’re giving now. You’re not 
cut out for big things.” 

“So you advise me—” 

“To get out—put the same amount 
of work and energy into something else 
and watch the result.” 

I laughed a little loudly. 

“What can I do?” I demanded. 

“T’ve thought of that,” she said quick- 
ly. “Do you remember how you made 
the translation of the waltz song in the 
second act after Jones and Brown and 
Smith found it impossible? It was 
beautifully done—everyone said so. 
Well, can’t you do more of the same 
thing? Couldn’t. you do a French or 
a German piece into English?” 
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In spite of myself I was interested. I 
looked up. 

“Managers are always getting hold of 
some European success which they want 
shaped up,” she cried. “I spoke of you 
and your-work to Moberly. He laughed 
—at me, not you! But he said he’d give 
you a chance at a libretto right away— 
to come around. And, Tony, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he’d put you to work on 
their press sheet.” 

“Fleury,” I said, “you’re a jewel.” 

She smiled. 

“Quite likely—a paste one. But isn’t 
that better than being a mediocre actor 
all the rest of your days?” : 

“Tt is!” But I couldn’t throw much 
enthusiasm into my voice; I am a bad 
actor. 

“And maybe some. day you'll have a 
play of your own on Broadway,” she 
planned. “Tony, if you'll write me a 
libretto—” 

“Now, Fleury,” I protested, and we 
both laughed. But it warmed my heart 
to think that there was one person at 
least who believed in me and cared. 
If she had only cared more, or in a 
different way—or even less! 

So I left “The Iris Girl” at the end . 
of two weeks, and went to work Ameri- 
canizing a villainous Berlin success that 
was as dull as two sticks. When I had 
finished, it was a miserable conglom- 
eration, and Mr. Sam Bernard, for 
whom it was intended, turned it down 
good and hard. Afterwards it was re-. 
written by two different musical comedy 
doctors, each time meeting with no bet- 
ter reception than, was bestowed upon 
it when it came fresh from my hands! 
So it was discarded as without value, 
and I was set to work. on something 
else. But the music of the German 
operetta was wonderfully lovely, full of 
haunting waltz melodies, spirited 
marches, galloping polkas, and none of 
them too difficult for the average 
American prima donna. I tucked away 
the score of the Berlin piece, but I 
didn’t forget it when I worried myself 
into a fever to expurgate a Palais Royal 
farce and yet retain its original humor. 

I felt certain it was all up with me 
when my second offense was produced— 
out of‘town, with some one else’s name 
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IN THE CAR, ROLLING DOWNTOWN, GOLD MADE ME AN OFFER, ‘I'VE BEEN THINKING, WEBB, ” By - 
WEEK. . . « » HOW DOES THAT STRIKE YOU?” “JUST RIGHT,’ I CAME BACK; ‘ 
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SAID. .... “I AM WILLING TO GIVE YOU A SMALL ROYALTY ON THE PIECE, SAY FIFTY DOLLARS A 
AND WE SHOOK HANDS—FOR THE FIRST AND ONLY TIME IN OUR LIVES 
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as author—and failed to score. Momen- 
__- tarily I waited my dismissal, but instead 
I was handed a check for five hundred 
dollars and told to go to work on a new 
~ manuscript. Later, it tickled my vanity 


~ not a little to see this same French farce 
fail under the Frohman banner; and it 
- fell down yet a third time, only the other 

day, when made over into a musical 
' comedy with a chorus and tunes. 

After Fleury left New York, late in 
December, I commenced the book of 
an original musical piece. I planned the 

“lyrics to fit the score of the Berlin 
operetta, and as the work progressed I 
became enthusiastic. It seemed to me 
the thing must be good—I only hoped 
that Fleury would consent to sing the 
leading part. 

Then, one afternoon, I was sent by 
the weekly newspaper for which I did 
a column of gossip per issue, to inter- 


’ view Miss Robin Wood. 


In the first place Robin Wood is my 
wife, and I hadn’t seen her to speak to 
since she arrived in New York, more 
than a year ago, Of course I have at- 
tended her performances in “The Affair 
of Dorothea”—which comedy I hold I 
am the real author of. And there wasn’t 
‘a bit of gossip about this lady or her 
play which escaped me; you may be sure 
of that! When we had separated in 
London, each was tired of the other; 


we had been married nearly ten years - 


and our daughter was with my moth- 
er—where she had been almost from 
the day of her birth. Still, I think I 
wouldn’t have left Robin if there had 
been anything else to do, for even then 
- Isaw Success and her name linked hand 
in hand, in the dim horizon. But when 
_ the door is opened and you are given 
_ your hat, it is the only graceful thing to 
~ do—to leave with as big a smile on 
_ your face as you can scare up. 
_ J was as nervous as an old woman 
_ when I set out for Robin Wood’s apart- 
ment, over in Central Park West. I 
began to wonder how I looked—if I had 
changed much—and I was glad my 
waist-line was back to thirty-two inches 
_ again. Anyhow, I am several years my 
wife’s junior—a fact which has always 
filled my soul with unholy glee, since 
_ it ‘makes her furious. 
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Robin was the most popular star on 
Broadway that winter; she was almost 
a rage, for they had named a hat for 
her and her indorsement of a toilet 
preparation practically assured its suc- 
cess. Also there was a miniature white 
marble playhouse going up in one of 
the cross streets, just off of Broadway, 
which gossip linked with her pretty, 
name, Truly her hour had dawned! 

She received me as if I had been a 
dear friend of her youth. I think the 
ten minutes I spent waiting for her in 
the little white-and-blue drawing room 
were the very longest I have ever 
known; and then she came swiftly and 
silently through the curtains and held 
out her hand. 

“This is nice, Tony!” she observed, 

After a minute or two I said: 

“You know this is not my seeking, 
Robin. When the paper sent me to you 
I couldn’t explain that I didn’t wish 
to come because you—” 

“Nonsense!” she scoffed airily. “Sit 
down. Why, that was yesterday and 
this is to-day. That is how I always look 
at it, You don’t like tea, do you? Well— 
there’s some Scotch. As you please! 
You know you're looking very fit, Tony. 
You were waiting for me to say that, 
weren’t you? Ah, the same old fellow!” 

“Robin,” I said, filled with admiration 
in spite of myself, for this same young 
woman had been ignorant of even the 
small niceties of life a few years ago, 
“T never thought you’d come to this. I 
must take off my hat to you.” 

“That’s not very complimentary,” she 
pouted, pretending to be offended. 
“Well, whatever I am or ever hope to 
be, Tony, I freely confess that I owe 
to Marcus Gold.” 

‘Shall I put that in the interview?” 
I asked. 

“Jot it down if you wish—it’ll never 
get past Moberly, you know.” And she 
smiled significantly. 

It happened that while I was there 
Marcus Gold and his wife came in. Gold 
had not changed much in appearance; 
he was the same slim, green-eyed little 
man who had taken a raw chorus girl 
and made her into a star—ten years of 
hard work, but pay-dirt in sight at 
last! However, he seemed ill at ease in 
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his handsome clothes, and I thought he 
greeted me with something like» em- 
barrassment. Yet I hold no old scores 
against the fellow. He had nothing to 
do with my domestic tangle, for Robin 
Wood was always merely a business 
proposition with him; and I know, in 
fact, that both he and his wife secretly 
despised the toast of Broadway. 

We went out together. Irma Gold in- 
sisted that I let them take me as far 
as my flat in their new machine. Irma 
and I had always been good friends, and 
I was glad to see her again even if she 
had gotten fat and taken to wearing 
diamonds which looked like arc lights 
on the street. 

In the car, rolling down town, Gold 
made me an offer. 

“T’ve been thinking, Webb,” said he— 
and I knew he had, for about half an 
hour—‘“and it seems to me that it is 
only fair you should come in for some 
of these profits. As far as you and Robin 
are concerned I’ve got nothing to say— 
of course! But the play now, ‘Dorothea,’ 
y’ know. You had a hand in that pie. 
I am willing to give you a small royalty 
on the piece, say fifty dollars a week, 
for the balance of the time Robin Wood 
uses the thing. How does that strike 
you, eh?” 

“Just right,’ I came back; and we 
shook hands—for the first and only time 
in our lives. 

For a week after that I fairly walked 
upon air. Not since my salad days had 


New York appealed so strongly to me. . 


With money in my pockets, I cared not 
for fair weather or foul; the bright 
lights beckoned to me and I answered 
their call, I sent a wire to Rita George, 
and she came hurrying out of the 
Hinterland with tears in her eyes and a 
sob in her voice; she was hungry for 
Rector’s! 

Then arrived a thick, square envelope, 
reeking of hyacinth and addressed in 
a thin, straight-up-and-down hand— 
Robin’s. Miss Wood wished to see me 
at once—underscored ! 

I knew she meant mischief, but I held 
a trick or two myself up my sleeve, and 
I was ready for trouble when I entered 
her pretty white-and-blue drawing room. 
Standing at the window was a tightly- 
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laced figure in purple velvet, and when 
she had turned around I saw that it 
was Daisy Atherton. 

“Well,” I cried, “welcome to our 
village on the Hudson! This is some 
pleasure, Daisy.” 

“Thanks, Tony,” she replied. “Maybe 
it aint good to see you again—and hear 
somebody say they’re glad to see me.” 

Daisy Atherton is Robin Wood’s 
mother—not that Robin seemed ever to 
realize it. She had been in the chorus 
of “Florodora” and upon one occasion 
at least her daughter had treated her 
pretty badly. Now I saw in a minute 
how the land lay ; Robin had no affection 
for Daisy; in New York the daughter 
felt that her mother was in her way. 
Daisy had come filled with maternal 
pride in her daughter’s success, but 
within a week Daisy Atherton was back 
in Denver again, playing character 
roles in a cheap stock company. And 
there she remained. 

When the hall door. finally closed up- 
on Daisy—and her eyes were tragic 
while her lips smiled as she said good- 
by to us—Robin turned without fur- 
ther preliminaries to explain the why 
and the wherefore of her invitation re- 
questing me to call at her flat. But I 
knew before she spoke that she had 
heard of the weekly “royalty” I was 
receiving from Marcus Gold. 

The scene which followed contained 
more than a trace of the good old Kil- 
kenny cats, tut—and I leave it to you— 
between husband and wife, what are a 
few more or less unkind words, spoken 
in haste and anger? 

Said she: “I can’t for the life of me 
see how you have the sheer impudence 
to accept it!” 

“Little enough, certainly, when you 
stop and consider the part I had in 
making the play a success,” I retorted. 

“Hush money,” she sneered, “It is 
nothing but a bribe to keep your tongue 
quiet.” - é 

“Well, that’s the kind of music which 
chains me hand and foot.” 

“T know that!’ Pome 

“Do you know too that I’m not above 
blackmail these days?” I asked. : 

“Blackmail ?” 

I nodded. “You understand?” 
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I SAW HER EYES FLASH BLACK, AND HER HANDS CLUTCHED AT A SILVER FRAME ON THE TABLE, just 
SAUCERS IN THE SWEET LONG AGO. THEN, INSTEAD, SHE STRUCK 
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AT FIRST I FANCIED SHE WAS GOING TGQ IT AT MY HEAD AS SHE HAD DONE WITH THE CUPS AND 
HER HANDS SHARPLY TOGETHER AND UTTLQED A LONG, LOW WAIL. 
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In a moment she had recovered 
- sufficiently to say: “I suppose you do 
find the going pretty hard now that the 
Willett is out of town.” 

“I wonder if you'll ever be able to 
say that—that somebody really misses 
you?” 

“And your new fiancée of course is 
a great expense!” 

. ““Fiancée—is that the feminine for 
~ Alan Ivan?” 

I saw her eyes flash black, and her 
hands clutched at a silver frame on 
the table. Just at first I fancied she 
Was going to aim it at my head—as 
she had done cups and saucers in the 
sweet long ago. Then, instead, she 
struck her hands sharply together and 
uttered a long, low wail—quite the per- 
fect imitation of Nazimova, I assure 
you. 

“I am unhappy,” she said; and the 
tone, the pathos, made you want to 
applaud. 

“Yes, you sure are one unfortunate 
woman,” I agreed, reaching for my hat. 
“But you know you can get a divorce 
just whenever you like—I’ll never stop 
you.” 

“Do you think I want people to 
know that I am married to you?” she 
cried shrilly. 

“They couldn’t possibly say more than 
they do now when they know you are 
“a married to Ivan,” I threw back at 

er. 

“How dare you! Lies, all a pack of 
lies. Don’t you think I see through your 
little game? You want to get rid of me 
=—you and that Willett person. If you 
could, you’d divorce me to-morrow. 
And you'd love the notoriety; you’d 
glory in the reflected greatness of my 
position in the profession! Well, you 
shall never do it—never ! I used to think 
it would be a fine thing one of these 
days, when I had grown famous, to an- 
nounce that I was the wife of a Ran- 
dolph of Virginia. I thought it would 

“lend what your kind—your chorus girl 
kind—call ‘class.’ That wonderful family 
~ of yours! But now I know that the 
_ *gteatness would belong all to you and 
yours as the husband of Robin Wood of 
- Broadway. And this you shall never 
tell. When you do—that second—you 
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will have spent your last dollars from 

Gold, from me, from the firm that em- 
ploys you now! I wont have it known 
—I wont !—that I was once fool enough 
to marry you!” ‘ 

She stopped, holding her hands to 
her heart and panting. For several min- 
utes neither of us spoke, and there was 
hatred in those flashing eyes which 
glared at me out of the twilight. 

“You can’t muzzle me with threats, 
Robin,’ I said significantly, at last. 
“There is only one thing which will 
ever keep me quiet. And you know 
what that is,” 

She moistened her lips with her little 
red tongue. 

“T suppose you mean—the child,” she 
almost whispered. 

“I mean our daughter,” I said, nod- 
ding, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
her shiver as if from cold. For, of 
course, it would be suicide to let Broad- 
way know that its favorite ingénue star 
was the mother of a ten-year-old girl. 

She got up, touched a button, and 
flooded the apartment with light. I think 
she must have felt better then, for she 
was willing to go on with our quarrel. 
You would never think so to meet her 
out in public, where she continually 
wears that demure, weaker-sex ex- 
pression, but I have never known a 
woman who so dearly loved to argue as 
Robin Wood. 

“T fancy you want money,” she be- 
gan, with a laugh. 

“T would like to borrow—” 

“T never lend,” she cut in sharply. 
“My friends don’t ask it; and to others 
I give.” 

I suppose I winced, for she followed 
this up quickly: 

“Of course I’m not a Randolph of 
Virginia and I must confess ignorance 
of this gentle game-of blackmail. If you 
—er—forget to mention to your friends 
that I am your wife, to what monetary 
extent am I indebted to you?” 

“You mean you will allow me a 
‘royalty’ on my aptness to forget?” I 
asked blandly. 

“Exactly—as. Marcus Gold does!” 

“Fifty dollars a week!” 

“You must be very hard pushed to 
sell yourself so cheaply,” she laughed, 
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and started toward her desk. Half-way 
across the room shte turned and faced 
me. “I’ll make a sporting proposition to 
you, Tony,” she cried. “How much do 
you want for a certain ‘marriage certifi- 
cate you have in your possession?” 

“Don’t be foolish,” I said, but I had 
started from my chair and taken a step 
or two toward her. 

“Tl pay you five thousand dollars,” 
she declared in a cold, hard voice. “I 
haven’t got so much money now, but 
I'll get it—by the first of the month.” 

At that moment the cathedral clock 
in the hall struck six. The silver chime 
came to me like a breath of fresh air 
suddenly let into a room stale with 
exotic flowers. I just stood and laughed, 
and presently she laughed too, and went 
and got her check book. 

“It was merely a wager—with my- 
self, even money—what you would say 
if I put such a thing up to you, Tony,” 
she explained, with a smile I did not 
like. “Once, I was sure. Then—” 

“My mother has our marriage cer- 
tificate,” I said with great dignity—and 
untruth, “She is saving it for 
Antoinette.” 

Robin sat down, made out a check for 
fifty dollars and handed it to me—-still 
with that ugly smile. 

“May I suggest, as a friend, that 
now with so much wealth at your com- 
mand you look a little higher for a 
belle amie? Miss George has a Delancey 
Street style about her which goes very 
badly with your Virginian traditions of 
what a gentlewoman should be. Of the 
two, really, I prefer the chaste Willett.” 

At the door, where she had followed 
me, I held out my hand. The second was 
filled with sarcasm, but she placed the 
tips of her fingers in my palm even 
while her mouth was set in a sneer. 

“Good-by,” I said. 

“Good-by,” she returned. “And it 
wont be necessary for you to come here 
or to the theatre for your weekly 
‘royalty.’ You will always get it prompt- 
ly, but I prefer to send it by mail.” 

“Why, of course—that’s all right,” 
I agreed as heartily as I could. “Thank 
you, and good-by once more.” 

At the corner I hailed a taxicab and 
drove back to my flat in triumph. Once 
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out of range of her smile, I felt only 
gratitude for the moment which had 
suggested my going to Robin Wood 
with my poverty. For when Broadway 
teaches you the mightiness of the dol- 
lar it robs you of all scruples as to how 
you may get it. As I let myself in with 
a latchkey, the uppermost thought in 
my mind was that here was a most 
promising winter at hand for me! 

In the mail box there was a letter 
from Fleury Willett—I knew her 
round, bold writing on the envelope. It 
was.a chatty letter, telling of the busi- 
ness she was doing on the road and 
inclosing a notice or two of her work, 
But it was the postscript, that refuge 
of the contrite heart, which held me 
spellbound. For she wrote: 


I have adopted a little girl from the Ger- 
man Orphan Asylum here. She is seven 
years old and her name is Hope. The 
child will travel with me, and I will under- 
take her education myself, for I want some 
one human being to love me first and last 
for myself alone. , 


In that moment, as I stood there wita 
her note in my hand, I realized clearly 
for the first time, perhaps, that Fleury 
Willett and I would remain just friends — 
to the end of the chapter. And some- 
times I had dreamed—dreams. 

After that I went to work again 
on my musical comedy libretto. Fleury 
had asked about it in her letter 
and I knew I was eager for her 
approval, eager to do something 
which would turn out a _ success 
and let her see that I was not just 
driftwood after all. Everything was 
Viennese on the New York stage then, 
works of atrocious book and lovely 
music, And not always was the tuneful 
score sufficient to land the operetta 
among the list of successes. I used the 
English musical pieces for a model, al- 
though the scenes were laid here in 
Florida and New York. While I ap- 
preciated the American demand for 
humor, I strove for a certain daintiness 
and lightness which I felt most of the _ 
imported pieces had sadly lacked. And 
I tried to write a story into my song 
lyrics. 

The musical comedy was completed 
in April. When it was done I knew 





































~ there was no part in it to fit Fleury, so I 
took the manuscript to Sam Moberly. 
In less than a week, I was promised a 


_ production—the firm said it was just the 


thing for a summer girl show. 
___ A good cast was provided, and while 
there was no star, there were a number 
~ of names well known to Broadway. Also 
_ there were fifty girls. 
_~ While I had been known in the 
» theatrical zone as Tony Webb, it was 
~ decided, with my first claim to original 
' authorship, to use my own name now in 
the billing—with the result that when 


' the paper went up for “Little Miss 


Ladybird,” the work was credited to 
- Anthony W. Randolph. Later, however, 
‘the W. was taken out, as being more 
simple. I stood and gazed at the poster 
for hours, I think, when I saw it for the 
first time in front of the Melody 
Theatre. I was very happy. 
Almost at the last moment, after re- 
~hearsals -had been going on for weeks, 
Rita George announced calmly that she 
had decided to play one of the leading 
parts in the piece. Of course it was im- 
- possible. In the first place Rita was en- 
tirely unsuited for the part; in the 
second place she hadn’t the ability to do 
it; and lastly there wasn’t time now to 
' make any such. radical change in the 
- cast, for the premiere was only a scant 
- week off. 
I explained all this to her, but either 


- ‘she wouldn’t or couldn’t understand, 


“Moberly wont consent to —any 
‘changes now, Rita.” 
“Tsn’t it your show?” she flashed. 
“T wrote it, yes. But—” 
“Then you can give the part to me 
if you want to!” she cried. “I know; 
how do half the people get their chance 
“if not through influence? Why, there’s 
-Lil Lo—” 
“See here, Rita, the very next show 
I write will have a nice little part in it 
for you,” I promised, trying to pacify 
her. “ ‘Ladybird’ is all ready for next 
Monday night. We can’t touch it now.” 
: “I don’t care,” she retorted, sullenly. 
- “Either you will get that part for me 
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“Now! Don’t be a foolish little girl!’ 
It was the’ wrong thing to say and I 
knew it directly, 

She held out her hand. 

_ “Either I play Kathleen or—or good- 
by,” she said. 

I looked at her and she stared back 
with hard, cold eyes. Then I turned on 
my heel and walked straight to the 
door. 

“Very well,’ I answered concisely. 
“Good-by then.” 

I heard one epithet hurled after me; 
it was enough. 

“Little Miss Ladybird” failed, in- 
gloriotsly. I don’t know why—nobody 
seemed to know. The papers were all 
mildly enthusiastic, and the hotel or- 
chestras began to play the score almost 
from the first night. Moberly said it” 
lacked a big advertising novelty; one 
said there were too many summer shows 
on Broadway that year; another de- 
clared it was too genteel. On the night 
it died, Robin Wood sent me, at the 
theatre, a huge Gates Ajar of white 
roses with Requiescat in Pace spelled 
out in red. 

‘I am working on another libretto now. 
And in the meantime I have done some 
work for the magazines, the words for 
a dozen or more songs, and several 
vaudeville playlets. I am going to 
dramatize a book too, one of these days; 
I have the dramatic rights and it’s a 
dandy. 

I’m not discouraged—yet, either with 
my life or with my work. I’m just 
thirty. Once I thought this tottering old 
age; now I know a man is young at 
forty and I am equally sure that at 
fifty he is still in his prime. One of 
these fine days things will all come right 
—I am sure of it. And now—well, a man 
is not often lonely at thirty; in New 
York, if he has money. And they are 
still playing “Dorothea.” 

So Robin Wood and Marcus Gold 
flourish like a pair of sturdy green bay 
trees, and Fleury Willett is fast winning 
the name of being the first woman in 
musical comedy in America, And I— 

Who knows? : 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR AS Peg IN 
“PEG O’ MY HEART”’ 


Corinaaene By FRANCES GILLIGAN 





the oldest Tudor houses in 
Scarboro, England, the home 
of the Chichesters, comes trouble to 
Mrs. Monica Chichester; born Kings- 
north. Gifford’s Bank, repository of her 
own private fortune and of the bequests 
of her late husband, has closed its doors. 
She is beggared and stricken with grief 
at thought of the future of her son 
Alaric, a helpless young beau of twenty- 
four, and her fastidious daughter Ethel, 
three years his junior. 

“Beggars!” snorts Ethel when she 
comments on the news. 

“Now that’s what I call a downright, 
rotten, blackguardly shame, that Gif- 
ford’s bank should shut its doors,” re- 
bels Alaric. “Closed its doors indeed! 
Why should it close its doors? That’s 
what I want to know. Why should ii? 
What right have banks to fail? Why 
isn’t there a law against it? They should 


| NTO the ising room of one of 














be made to open their doors! And keep 
’em open. That’s what we give ’em our 
money for—so that we can take it out 
when we want to.” 

And Mrs. Chichester—glancing into the 
glass at her fifty years, adds succinctly: 
‘Everything gone! Ruined! At my age!” 

Comes hope upon this gloom. For an 
opportunity is offered Mrs. Chichester 
to take into the house Margaret O’Con- 
nell (Peg O’ My Heart) the only child 
of her dead sister Angela. Now Angela 
Kingsnorth, nineteen years before, had 
married an impecunious Irish agitator. 
Snubbed and cut off by her family, she 
had fled with O’Connell to America. 
Only once did she make appeal to her 
people, and that was when the little 
Margaret was three months old. Then 
Angela wrote to her brother, Nathaniel 
Kingsnorth. He refused the aid. “As you 
have made your bed, so must you lie.” ° 

With death. approaching, Nathaniel 
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has repented his harshness and sent to 
America to locate his sister’s child. Her 
father is still poor and still agitating, and 
the girl has had few advantages. Kings- 
north wishes O’Connell to let Margaret 
come to England for a visit, and sends 
her passage money. Her father consents 
and Peg starts. for England. 

Kingsnorth dies prior to her arrival, 
but makes a will leaving all he possesses 
to her and cuts off his 
other relatives without a 
penny on the plea that 
he will not provide for 
all those who already are 
provided for. He wishes 
Peg kept in ignorance of 
this will until she is 
twenty-one. Meanwhile 
she is to be persuaded to 
stop in England and be 
trained into the best 
traditions of the Kings- 
north family, and Mrs. 
Chichester is asked to 
attempt the task. She 
will be recompensed at 
the rate of a thousand 
pounds a year for her 
trouble. 

Coming in the nick of 
time, as the announce- 
ment does, Mrs. Chi- 
chester sees in this thou- 
sand pounds a year a 
way to keep Alaric and 
Ethel from working till 
their fortunes can be 
bettered. She consents. 
Hawkes, the solicitor, is 
to come once a month to 
get reports on Peg’s im- 
provement. If at the 
end of the year the girl 
has shown herself to be 
incapable of maintain- 
ing the position of mis- 
tress of the Kingsnorth 
estates, she is to be sent 
back to America with 
an income of fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. If she succeeds, 
she will be independently wealthy. 

Peg leads a harried life with the 
Chichesters. They make her think her- 
self the recipient of their charity. They 
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even despise her beloved ‘‘ Michael,” a 
scrubby little Irish terrier which has 
been lier father’s farewell gift; and they 
criticise her father in a 

way that maddens her 

soul. She makes but 

one friend—whom 

she knows only as 

“Jerry,” but who 

really is Sir Gerald 
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TWO OF THE SCENES 


Adair, their wealthy next door neighbor. 

Peg, at the time of her arrival, had 
overheard Christopher Brent making love 
to Ethel. Brent is married, but is sick of 
his wife. His ideas of marriage are 





























expressed in his speech: 
“Wh did I marry? 
Why did I? Have 
y 08 4, Ethel, ever 
seen a young 
h a ¥ e, fresh 
from its 
kind, run 
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just. loose from the leading strings. 
Anything that glitters catches us. 
Every trap that is set for our unwary 
feet we drop into. I did; I dropped in. 
Caught hand and foot, mind and soul 
and body. For what? Love? Companion- 
ship? That’s what we build on in mar- 
riage. Then the baby came and what 
did I realize? Hate and wrangling!”’ 
“T’m sorry for your wife,” says 
Ethel. “Let us be truthful 
sometimes.” 

“Last night we quar- 
reled about you,’ vouch- 
safes Brent. “I left the 
house and walked. the 
streets for hours. I looked 
my whole life back as if it 
were some stranger’s. I tell 
you, we ought to be taught 
what! marriage means just 
as we are taught not to 
steal or lie or sin, In mar- 
riage we do all three when 
we are ill-mated. We steal 
affections from some one 
else; we lie in our lives; we 
sin in our relationship.” 

“Then you mean that 
you are a sinner, a thief 
and a liar,” replies Ethel. 
“Oh yes, you must take 
some of the blame. Don’t 
put it all on the woman. 
What do you intend do- 
ing?” ; 

“Separate. The only 
thing. You don’t doctor a 
poisoned limb. You cut it 
off. When two lives gen- 
erate poison, face it as a 
surgeon would—ampu- 
tate.” 
| Ethel refuses to go away 
with Brent, remarking 
cynically, “I’m not in a 
bolting mood to-day. 
Sometime perhaps in the 











BETWEEN Jerry AND Peg 


long into a snare? Have you ever seen 
a young man straight from college dash 
into a net? I did. I wasn’t trap-wise. 
Good God, what nurslings we are when 
first we feel our feet. We’re like children 


dead of the night some- 
thing will snap in me—the 
slack, selfish, luxurious me 
that hates to be roused into action—and 
the longing for adventure will come. 
Then I’ll send for you. And I suppose 
I’ll go with you; and then Heaven help 
you!” < : 
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“T wouldn’t know myself as Mar- 
garet,”’ wails Peg when they tell her she 
can be called Peg no longer. “Indeed, 
I wouldn’t; Father always calls me 
Peg. Please let me keep that name. 
It will remind me of Father.” 

The footman’s epit- 
ome of Peg is: ‘‘Every 
family has its skeleton. 
Ours is—the niece.” 

And Peg’s of the foot- 
manis: ‘‘ That big,strong 
fellow—all he does for a 
living is to carry around 
a little card on a little 
plate to tell who’s com- 
ing to the house.” 

And of her father, 
says the lonely Peg 
(now Margaret) in con- 
fidence to Jerry: “What 
can my father do? Sure, 
he can do anything at 
’ all, except make money; 
and when he does make 
it he can’t keep it. He 
doesn’t like it enough. 
I’ve never had much to 
like, but I’ve seen others 
around us with plenty, 
and, faith, we’ve been 
the happiest —that we 
have, and sometimes 
we’ve been almost a- 
starving. But Father 
never lost his pluck or 
his spirits, and nayther 
did I. Sure, we’re more 
like boy and: girl than 
father and daughter; 
and I’m sick for the 
sight of him, and I’m 
sure he is for me, for his 
‘Peg o’ my heart,’ as he 
always calls me. And, 
sure, I wish I was back 
home. He let 
me come here just be- 
cause he thought it 
would be for my own good. He wanted 
me to be a lady. And here I am like the 
widow’s pig that was put into a real 
bed to sleep in. It neither wanted it nor 
it didn’t want it. It had done without it 
all its life and it wasn’t breaking its 
heart for losing what it didn’t miss.” 
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And then, admonishing Jerry, she 
adds later: “I’m going back to Father. 
Sure, it’s easier fo suffer for the want of 
food than for want of love, and yet 
that’s what the Irish are doing all over 
the world.” 


a 
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Peg, Ethel aND Jerry, IN ACT Il. 


Peg rebels at the restraints put upon 
her, more because of the method than 
the restraint and the study itself. Her 
tutors fly like chaff before her temper 
and the maids refuse to wait upon her. 
At the end of the first month the family 
is reduced to hopelessness and Peg to 





ABOVE, 
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wrath: Peg’s feeling is voiced to Ethel, 
when she says: 

“Wont ye let me talk to you? We are 
both girls in the same house, of the same 
family, and you’ve never said a kind 
word to me in the month I’ve been here. 


SCY Pee 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF LAURETTE TAYLOR 


Ye like your dog better than me, don’t 
ye? I’m sorry my dog Michael hurt 
him. It was my fault. I set him on to do 
it. Wont you make friends with me?” 
Ethel: ‘““‘We have nothing in com- 
mon.” 
Peg: “Sure, that doesn’t prevent us 


being decent to each other. And I'll 
meet ye three-quarters of the way, if 
ye’ll just show one little generous feeling 
toward me. Ye would if ye knew what 
was in my mind.” 

Later Peg describes love to Ethel as, 

» “Mighty disturbing. 
Sometimes ye walk on 
air and at others yer 
feet are like lead. And 
the world’s all beauti- 
ful flowers and things, 
or else it’s all misery 
and coffins and corpses.” 

But Ethel is obdurate. 
She doesn’t make 
friends. She rebels when 
Peg, stung by her re- 
marks, reminds her of 
what has passed be- 
tween herself and Brent 
on the day of Peg’s 
arrival. Then Jerry 
comes and Ethel refuses 
to go to the dance at 
the Assembly rooms 
that evening, whither 
he wishes to take both 
the girls. And Peg, in- 
furiated, makes a 
clandestine appoint- 
ment with Jerry, prom- 
ising to work the harder 
the next day. Says Peg: 
“T tell ye, ye can’t raise 
the Irish on a lot of hard 
work. They’d die on 
your hands. I’m crazy 
to go to the dance, and 
I'll study my head off 
in the morning.” 

Go she does, and re- 
turns in time to inter- 
cept Ethel about to 
elope with Brent. She 
forces Ethel to stay, but 
in their argument 
knocks over some bric-a- 
brac which falls down 

stairs and arouses the household. Quick 
as thought, Peg takes the blame on 
herself. 

Peg: ‘They mustn’t know you are 
going out of the house. Don’t you say a 
word. I’ll do the talking, though what 
I’m going to say I haven’t an idea. 
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Give me your hat and coat. Now the 
bag.” 

She explains it all satisfactorily 
enough, though Jerry, who had taken 
Brent for a walk down the road, comes 
running up and throws himself in the 
breach. He begs mercy for Peg and 
formally proposes to her. And then Mrs. 
Chichester divulges what Peg, poor girl, 
didn’t know—that Jerry really is Sir 
Gerald Adair. Hurt and censored, Peg 
declares that on the very next day she’ll 
go straight back to her father! 

“Go!” shrieks the distracted Mrs. 
Chichester. 

“Oh Mother,” cries Ethel, “we've 
been unfair to her. She saved me from— 
she saved me from—” But Ethel faints, 
and Peg, turning on her aunt, reviles 
her with: 

“You go away from here, Aunt. 
What do you know about her? You 
don’t know anything about children— 
you don’t know how to raise ’em. You 
don’t know one thought in your 
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daughter’s mind. You don’t know any- 
thing about her. You don’t know who 
she sees or who she goes with. I want 
to tell you that my father knows more 
about motherhood than anyone in the 
world,” 

Of course, the next morning it is all 
straightened out. Peg decides to stay 
and marry Sir Gerald, though there is 
a pretty tempest in a teapot when 
she discovers that it is her money 
that has been maintaining the Chi- 
chesters, instead of theirs that has 
maintained her. Sir Gerald discloses 
himself chief executor of the late 
Mr. Kingsnorth’s will and as one of 
the directors of ‘‘Gifford’s Bank,’ 
which he announces is about to re 
open; so the play ends happily to the 
clink of coin and the chime of wedding 
bells! 

“What will your father say?” asks 
Jerry as he kisses Peg. And Peg answers:' 
“That there’s nothing half so sweet 
in life as love’s young dream!” 


H. REEVES SMITH AS Jerry, AND LAURETTE TAYLOR AS Peg, IN ACT III 











The DARLING of 
The BOULEVARDS 


By 
LUCY FRANCE PIERCE 







O-DAY the rage and darling of 
the Paris boulevards is Eve 
Lavalliére. Only Paris could 

have produced her. She is “gamin,” un- 

feminine, eccentric, brillidnt. She looks 
not unlike Maude Adams, talks like 

Ethel Barrymore and acts like Minnie 

Maddern Fiske. 



















TWO STUDIES OF EVE LAVALLIERE, THE CRAZE 
OF THE DAY IN PARIS. IN THE UPPER PHOTO- 
GRAPH SHE IS SHOWN IN HER MORNING COs- 
TUME IN HER HOME; BELOW AS Géo, IN “‘LES 


PETITS”’ 
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Do not be surprised if Eve Lavalliére 
soon makes her entrance on Broadway. 
She is applying herself assiduously to 
the study of English, while her manager 
is eagerly seeking for just that one 
vehicle best suited to the special talent 
of this remarkable young woman. She 
herself has heard from eager com- 
patriots, who have come back from the 


United States enriched by long, pros-’ 


perous‘seasons, that the Americans are 
very light-hearted and very gay, and 
so one must know how to dance to 
please them. Thus, with the simplicity 
of every gifted mind, she has gone about 
the business of learning to dance as well 
as to speak English, in order to captivate 
the public on the right side of the At- 
lantic. 


When she comes, you will behold a 


woman who has never known failure. 
Réle after réle she has created at the 
Théatre des Variétés, and in each one 
she has revealed genius which has 
called forth enthusiastic praise from the 
Parisian press. Her triumph in London 
* with Jeanne Granier some three seasons 
ago goes to prove that her essentially 
Gallic personality and art may become 
fascinating’ to the Anglo-saxon mind. 

Mile. Lavalliére is primarily a com- 
edienne of character, and has been 
looked upon as the natural successor of 
Jeanne Granier. Yet she is very unlike 
Granier, or Réjane, or Simone. They 
are artistes of the universal. Mlle. 
Lavalliére is another Polaire, only 
idealized, rendered sweet and wholesome 
by quick humor, and lacking wholly the 
morbid decadence of the other. She is 
daring, subtly fantastic, swiftly comic, 
with the scintillating repartee of the 
café and the boulevards. Her quizzical 
glance is irresistible ; the deep, wonderful, 
resonant notes of her contralto voice 
thrill one. She is chic, piquante, yet 
always mental; she is overwhelmingly 
droll, yet never vulgar. In short, she is a 
great artiste. 

She is gifted with something of the 
flexible, golden voice of Bernhardt and 
she longs with the intensity of a truly 
tragic nature to play serious réles. But 
her success in comedy has been so bril- 
liant that her advisers have persistently 
restrained her from venturing into a 
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field now dominated by the greater 
actress. 

Eve Lavalliére is slender, graceful, © 
sinuous, dexterous in her movements. 
She talks rapidly, with flashes of the 
impertinent facetiousness of a boy. Her 
very soul bubbles with fun and satire. 
Her broad, strong hands are always 
animate with expression. Her energetic, 
domineering, talking thumb is the 
eternal t6pic of the bold paragrapher. 
To have won the attention of the car- 
toonists of Paris is to have won im- 
mortality. To-day Mlle. Lavalliére’s 
boyish figure and Bismarckian thumb 
are the favorite subjects. ; 

Yet when the spirit of effervescent 
youth is laid away to give place to 
sobriety in her pensive moments, one 
may observe a pair of beautiful eyes 
grow very sad with a haunting look, grow 
deep and tender as the eyes of a faithful 
dog. Then, too, when the fun of that 
boyish spirit is done, the rich, grave 
voice deepens with marvelous power. 

One cannot call Mlle. - Lavalliére 
beautiful. It is the brilliancy of her in- 
dividuality, the oddity of her manner, 
which has made her the rage. Her dark 
brown hair with its glint of gold is worn 
short like that of a youth, and a fringe 
of silky hair on her low forehead ac- 
centuates this adolescent ‘appparance. 
Her oval face has a wide mouth with 
mobile lips, and her expression in repose 
is always one of poetic and tragic 
melancholy. In appearance she is an 
ideal Hamlet. 

Her whole career has been lived in the 
stock company of the Théatre des 
Variétés, in the midst of a company in- 
cluding such gifted players as Guy, Max 
Dearly and Mlle. Praince. Her first ap- 
pearance was made at the Variétés as an 
“extra’’ when only fifteen years of age. 
She received at, that time eighty francs 
($16) per month and she appeared al- 
most every night and rehearsed almost 
every day, according to the custom of 
many Parisian stock companies. From 
the very outset she attracted attention. 

Mile. Lavalliére has creatéd’ promi- 
nent parts in “Le Vieux Marcheur,”’ 
“La Veine,” “Les Deux Ecoles,” 
“L’Oiseau Blessé,”’ “‘Un Ange,’’ ‘‘Migu- 
ette,” “Le Roi,” “‘Le Bois Sacre,” ‘La 














Vie Parisienne,” 
“Les Favorites” 
and “Les Petits.” 
Her interpretation 
of the ultra-mod- 
ern, decadent, gay, 
amorous wife in 
“Le Bois Sacré” 
was a masterpiece 
of comic genius. 
With that part 
Mile. Lavalliére 
made history as 
Minnie Madern 
Fiske had done 
with Becky Sharp. 

Again as Lucie 
Brevin in “Les 
Favorites,” by Al- 
fred Capus, a 
comedy deli- 
ciously satiric- 
al, fairly scin- 
tillating with 
the spirit of 
high Paris- 
ian life, her 
characteri -" 
zation was 
one of au- 
dacious and 
eccentric clev- 
erness. In both 
cases she han- 
dled a com- 
plex réle in the 4 
most difficult of 
risqué 
with excellent 
judgment and 
with a really 
exceptional re- 
finement of 
realism. 

Her most re- 
cent triumph was 
her creation of the 
réle of Géo Burban 
in “Les Petits” 
(The Children) at 
the Théatre An- 
toine. She: had 
been loaned espe- 
cially to create 
this interest- 
ing, complex 
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> 
y part of -a boy 
of seven- 
teen ina 
problem play 
by Lucien 
Népoty—a 
play which is 
destined to be 
brought to 
the United States. 
Her skill again 
aroused enthusiasm. 
This piece—‘Les 
Petits” —while not so 
morbid or offensive in its 
subject matter as Wede- 
kind’s psychological 
study, “The Awak- 
ening of Spring,” 
is still a moving 
work, pro- 
found in 
meaning, and 
daring in 
subject 
matter. 
The story 
runs thus: 
Villaret, an 
old widow- 
er with a 
son and 
daughter, has 
married for a 
second wife the 
widow Burban, 
who has two sons, 
Richard and Géo. 
Family harmony is far 
from complete. Richard, 
the elder, after a period of 
wandering, comes home 
to the roof-tree, where 
his mother’s husband is 
now installed, and brings 
with him the spirit of Bur- 
ban (his own father) into 
the house of Villaret. 
He finds a 
different 
conception 
of life and other 
principles inaugurated 
there, quite foreign to 
those which his father in- 
stilled. This new order of 








































SHE IS A WOMAN WHO HAS NEVER 
KNOWN FAILURE 
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things, this intimacy of his mother with 
aman not his father, stifles the young 
man and arouses a pathetic and bitter 
conflict between him and his step- 
father, especially in regard to the educa- 
tion of his younger brother, Géo. This 
conflict, with Géo as the crux, rises to a 
climax in which Mme. Villaret is com- 
pelled, to choose between her new hus- 
band and her son. Into this part of Géo, 
the younger son, Mlle. Lavalliére flings 
all the inimitable gaiety of her fastastic 
_ Spirit. Her accent, her youthful man- 
nerisms, are delicious. She is the bold, 
frank, daring school-boy, bubbling with 
fun, that aggressive thumb ever in full 
play, and she turns swiftly from comedy 
to pathos. 

Lavailliére lives quite alone, attended 
by two servants, and with the sole com- 
panionship of a huge collie dog, in a 
tiny apartment in a little street which 
winds away from the left bank of the 
Seine. Her long windows open to a vista 
of the Tuileries Gardens. Her boudoir 
is as fascinating as the comedienne her- 
self. The furniture for the most part is 
fashioned in the period of Louis XV. 
The four walls are crowded with book- 
cases and cabinets, stocked to over- 
flowing with rare books and valuable 
bibelots. A great divan’ heaped with 
pillows stands near the perfectly ap- 
pointed dressing-table. At the farther 
end of the room stands a huge bed, 
elaborately draped in pink silk, at the 
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head of which is a portrait of the 
Duchesse de La Valliére, immortal as a 
favorite in the court of Louis XIV. 

Unlike the average Parisienne, her 
taste in dress is simple and sedate—that 
is, she does not care to lead or dictate 
the fashion. Her morning costume is 
usually a plain, long, black crépe de Chine 
dress, with a bit of lace at the throat. 

“Will you never marry, cherie?” a 
friend asked curiously one day, as, with 
brooding eyes, Mile. Lavalliére stared 
at some children playing near the foun- 
tain in the Tuileries. ‘ 

“He has not come yet,’ she said ab- 
sently. ‘He must have the courage of a 
Napoleon and the gentleness of a priest. 
He does not live,” she added with a 
short laugh. 

An announcement has been made that 
de Caillavet and de Flers, the two wri- 
ters of comedy who are enjoying the top- 
most wave of popularity in Paris at 
present, are collaborating on a piece 
especially designed to exploit Mlle. 
Lavalliére in the part of a gamin of the 
street, the kind of part which she is able 
to play with so much convincing humor. 
No doubt it will be in some such réle 
that the comedienne will make her first 
bow to the American public, though 
there is a rumor to the effect that 
“Bob,” a comedy by Gyp, will be re- 
vived. It was in the name part of this 
piece that Mlle. Lavalliére made her 
first distinguished hit in Paris. 
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THE RIVALS 
THE GREAT John Kemble was thundering forth Macbeth’s dark threats of . 


murder. 


A child in the audience, badly frightened, wailed shrilly and without 


pause. At length Kemble could stand it no longer, and advancing to the footlights, 
he announced solemnly: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, unless the play is stopped, that 


poor child cannot possibly go on.” 
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BILLY B. VAN 
ILLY B. VAN!’ I said to the 
B hotel telephone operator. I was 
late and I said it in a hurry. 
She looked at me curiously. 

“Ves?” she asked. “And if so— 
why?” 

I stared. 

*“What do you think I said?” I want- 
ed,to know. 

“¢Billy be damned!’ ’’ she replied con- 
cisely. 

Much hilarity! 

In response to the call, Mr. Van an- 
nounced that he would be right down. 
I remained near the telephone desk for 
identification purposes and presently 
there came in my direction a slender, 
dark-haired man, who upon arrival an- 
nounced himself as Billy B. Van, ex- 
pressed delight at meeting me and re- 
quested me to accompany him upstairs. 

“Parlor?” inquired the elevator man. 

“Nope,” said Mr. Van, adding to me, 
‘““Mrs. Van is with me, so we'll go to the 
room. I can’t talk when there are a lot 
of strangers sitting about.” 

Mrs. Van, a pretty, black-haired, 
brown-eyed woman, paused in what she 
was doing—tying up some laundry, I be- 
lieve—long enough to be introduced 
and say a few cheery words. Then she 
became busy again and left her hus- 
band and me to our interview. By way of 
parenthesis I reckon I’d better say that 
Mr. Billy Van is the Mr. Van of Van 
Harbor, New Hampshire. 
In physique he is wiry and slender. 


His lean 
face, withits 
black eyes, 
high cheek- 
bones, firm 
lips and cheeks, 
each with its 
deep furrow, 
is the face of a 
man who has 
done things. 
It’s the face of a thinker and an execu- 
tive. When the furrows are changed into 
laughing wrinkles and the black eyes 
cock themselves warily, it is also the face 
of one of the funniest comedians on the 
American stage. If you’ve ever seen 
Billy B. Van with his make-up on, you 
know that without my telling you. 

He sat down across from me’ and 
passed his hand a little wearily over his 
forehead. 

“T was up until three o’clock this 
morning addressing a meeting,” he told 
me, “and I’m a little hard tp for 
sleep.” 

““What meeting?’’ I wanted to know. 
“Something that had to do with the 
famous New Hampshire colony?” 

“Oh, no,” Mr. Van answered. ‘‘ This 
was something else. The postal clerks 
and carriers have a society that they 
call ‘The Good of the Service Com- 
mission.’ They employ a lobbyist at 
Washington to represent them. The law 
that’s been passed in their favor regard- 
ing the non-distribution of mail on 
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ABOVE. IS JUDGE BILLY 
B. VAN ON HIS FAVORITE 
MOUNT, CHUBBY, PAYING 
A VISIT TO THE MAYOR’S 
‘OFFICE. 
IN THE CIRCLE IS SHOWN 
THE SIGN ANNOUNCING 
THE CASINO, A NEW DE- 
PARTURE. “MOST PEO- 
PLE LIKE TO DANCE, SO 
I'M GIVING MY PEOPLE 
A LITTLE OLD CASINO 
JUST TO PLEASE ’EM,” 
MR. VAN SAYS BASH- 
FULLY. 
BELOW ARE SHOWN TWO 
KIDDIES WHO WERE 
WOE-BEGONE LITTLE 
SPECIMENS OF HUMAN- 
ITY WHEN MR. VAN DIS- 
COVERED THEM, AND 
TOOK THEM HOME. NOW 
THEY'RE JUST WHAT 
THEY LOOK TO BE. 





Sunday is the source of much annoyance and 
inconvenience to the traveling men, of which I 
am one. There are approximately a million 
traveling men in this country and we're get- 
ting up a petition. That is, I’m getting up a 
petition and procuring signatures for it. You 

see we want our mail again. We should have 


it. We need it. 


get it.” 


And so we are going to 


Ismiled. ‘‘Do you always get what you 


want?” I asked. 


“Always,” Mr. Van replied. And from the 
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part of the room where 
Mrs. Van was, came the 
echo, faint but positive: 

“Always!” 

“However,” Mr. Van 
said with a faint smile, 
“T don’t suppose politics 
interests you particularly. 
Apparently I do or you 
wouldn’t be here. What 
shall I tell you about my- 
self?” 

“Everything,” I said 
promptly, ‘‘all of it lead- 
ing up to Van Harbor, 
New Hampshire, and to 
what you have done and 
what you are doing there.” 

Mr. Van leaned back, 
tipping his chair at a 
perilous angle and clasp- 
ing his hands behind his 
head. 



























































“T was born in Potstown, Pennsylvania,” 
he said. “‘ My father was a Holland Dutchman 
and my mother was a Sioux Indian. My an- 
cestors were all needle makers. They brought 
their trade with them to this country. The 
Pennsylvania needle factories were all started 
by them. Made ’em by hand first. Think of 
it! 

“After my father died my mother bound 
me out to a house finisher—fellow who 
made doors and things of that kind. I stayed 
with him four years and learned the trade, 
but it didn’t seem to me as 
if it was what I wanted to 
do. I knew what I 
wanted to do. I wanted to 
go on the stage. Had the 
bug, if anybody ever did. 
My mother didn’t see any 
sense in it, but I begged 
and pleaded to be allowed 
to try it, and when, finally, 
I managed to land a job 
with a juvenile ‘Pinafore’ 
company at five dollars a 
week, she agreed to let me 
work at it awhile. 

“But when the com- 
pany broke up, she de- 
cided stage life was too 
uncertain a thing and I 
was bound out again, this 
time to a lawyer in Phila- 
delphia. As luck would 
have it, he was a theatrical 
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iN by 
ABOVE IS A VIEW OF THE 


HOME OF VAN HARBOR’S 
ACTOR-FARMER-REFORM- 
ER-POLITICIAN, BILLY B. 
VAN. 


NEXT IS A SNAPSHOT OF 

JACK NORWORTH, NORA 

BAYES, MRS. ‘“‘BILLY,”’ 
AND BILLY HIMSELF. 


AT THE BOTTOM IS 
SHOWN A PICTURE OF 
MRS. WHALEY AND MR. 
AND MRS. VAN, TAKEN 
AS THEY WERE LOOKING 
THE LAND OVER. 
























lawyer and I was constantly being brought in 
touch, in one way and another, with the life I 
was so crazy about. 

“While with this lawyer I became acquaint- 
ed with a boy named Eddie Hurly. A red- 
headed, burly Irish boy—my opposite in 
every way and every bit as crazy for the 
stage as I was. 

“Well, we got together and framed up a 
knock-out act. In it Eddie threw me around 
and just about killed me. But I loved it. Then 













we went about advertising ourselves. We wore 


the same clothes and 
walked in the same man- 
ner. In other words we did 
everything we could think 
of to make ourselves just 
as conspicuous as possible. 
And we fairly forced our- 
selves on people. When- 
ever there was a charity 
entertainment, there we 
were as volunteers. We 
didn’t give a rap for the 
money. All we wanted was 
for them just to let us 
act. We grew to be the 
joke of the community. 
They always knew we were 


coming. 

“We would scrape to- 
gether our pennies until 
we could get a Clipper. 
Then we would answer 
ad’s. Anybody want an 
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Cray 
AT THE TOP IS A GROUP 
OF MR. VAN’S RUG- 
WEAVING PROTEGEES. 
“THESE DEARSOULS 


°"NEEDED MONEY,”’ BILLY 


VAN EXPLAINS. ‘‘I ASKED 
THEM WHAT THEY COULD 
DO TO EARN IT, AND 
THEY SAID, ‘MAKE RAG 
RUGS.’ I SAID, ‘you 
MAKE’EM;I’LL SELL’EM.’ 
AND WE FORMED A TRUST 
COMPANY ON THE SPOT.”’ 


IN THE CIRCLE IS A 
PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. VAN 
AS A BEARDED FARMER. 


BELOW, HE IS SHOWN 
WEARING A VAN DYKE. 

















act? Try us. Usually the people who thought 
they wanted us backed out when it came to 
sending us a ticket. Once some people did and 
when we got to where they were we found them 
to be the Kickapoo Indian Medicine com- 
pany. Two doctors—they called themselves 
doctors—who distributed medicine about, 
five or six greasy Indians who sat up and 
looked wise, and two or three other crazy 
people. We joined the list of entertainers and 
had the time of our lives. Wonderful medicine 
that was, guaranteed to cure anything from a 
: bruise to a—a—oh, any- 
thing. They never rubbed 
it on the bruises I got in 
our act, though. Eddie 
treated me for those. He 
spent most of the time he 
AT THE TOP IS SHOWN wasn’t bruising me in 
sees oe ee , rubbing me with lini 
VAN'S HOME AT VAN "ee, ments so I’d be in condi- 
HARBOR. ‘ note aa 7 m| tion to get banged up 
“ — more. Dear old Ed- 
: : an 5 die Hurly!” 
oy aeak or oF Pr cx a “Where is he now?” I 
NORWORTH AND BILLY wanted to know. Mr. Van 
B. VAN— “BACK FROM : e was silent a moment. 
bina ieay Fe When he spoke he did not 
. answer my question di- 


AT THE BOTTOM IS MRS. 
W. H. WHALEY, WIFE OF 
THE CHIEF OF DETEC- 
TIVES OF ROCHESTER, 
N. Y., ENTERTAINING ONE 
OF MR. VAN’S “JERSEY 
LILIES.” 


. rectly. 


“There was a case,” he 
said finally, “‘of. two boys 
that had the same chance. 
One of them climbed and 
the other fell. Eddie Hurly 
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my ghost. After we broke up and I began 
getting real jobs, I could almost bank 
on finding Eddie Hurly at each succes- 
sive stage door. And he would stand in 
front of the theatres where I was billed 
to.play and weep before my picture. 

“Last time I saw him was in New 
Orleans. He came to me and told me he 
wanted.to go somewhere down in Texas 
and asked me if I could lend him ten 
dollars. Of course I did. 

“That night as my wife and I were 
passing a saloon, we heard sounds of 
fighting. The swinging doors flew open 


and out came Eddie Hurly at the tip of.- 


somebody’s boot. I said to my wife: 

“There comes my ten dollars.’ It 
was the last I ever saw of Eddie.” 

He sat silent for several moments 
with eyes full of thoughts of the past. 
And I knew that Eddie Hurly, vagrant 
though he turned out to be, is still the 
center of some of the dearest memories 
that Billy B. Van treasures. 

“How,” I said finally, “did you ever 
happen to go to New Hampshire?’”’ Mr. 
Van came back to the present and 
grinned. 

“You do want to know all about Van 
Harbor, don’t you?” he said. “Well it’s 
what I like to talk about best of any- 
thing I know, so I’ll tell you. 

‘About eleven years ago, I got sick. 
Health broke down and I went to what 
was then George’s Mills, New Hamp- 
shire. I don’t know just how I happened 
to go there. How does one chance to go 
any place? I just needed rest and went to 
New Hampshire to get it. . 

“T bought a little old house with a 
few little old sheds and started in to 
renovate things, just as a matter of rec- 
reation. Just to put them in order, you 
understand. 

“Then I thought I’d buy a few cattle 
—just to have ’em. And a few chickens 
so I could have fresh eggs. And a few 
horses so I could plow a bit and ride a 
bit and fuss around a bit. And a few 
pigs so I could cure my own hams and 
bacon, of which I am fond. You see my 
health demanded that I exercise in the 


open and so I was just providing myself. 


with exercise. 
‘As long as I had these things to do, 
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took to drink, and became, incidentally, , 


I made up my mind I would do them in 
the best way possible. I bought all 
kinds of literature and devoured it: 

“When my money would be gone— 
spent a lot on farming machinery and 
incubators and things of the .sort—back 
I’d go to the stage for a season, leaving 
my farm in charge of competent men. 
When I thought I had enough hard 
cash to hold me for a while, I’d go back 
and get busy again. 

“As I bought up more and more land, 
the people round about began to get 
interested. They noted my new methods 
of doing things and began to imitate. 
Soon théy were coming to me for ad- 
vice and I found that it was the joy of 
my life to be able to answer their ques- 
tions intelligently and help them to 
better themselves. To show that they 
appreciated, they changed the name of 
the town. 

“After I’d fixed up my own house to 
suit myself, I made myself landlord of a 
lot of other houses, by’ buying them, of 
course, and put them i in sanitary condi- 
tion, adding conveniences and neces- 
sities. 

“T’m a great believer in pure milk as 
a promoter of the health of the race. 
Pure milk, mind you. 

‘Along this line I discovered that in 
order to produce good milk the whole 
year round, cows should be fed green 
food the entire twelve months. How to 
do this was the question. The silo was 
the answer. A silo, you know—or prob- 
ably don’t know—is a great, big, tank- 
like affair erected by the side of the 
stable. Into this, up a long pipe, by 
means of a fan, green corn, broken into 
half inch pieces, is blown. Men standing 
in the silo pack it down as it comes in, 
and.when the big tank is filled—it holds 
68 tons—it is closed and made air- 
tight. When cold weather cores, the 
cows are fed with this corn. 

“The silo is am old Holland device. 
That’s where I got mine. 

“T found out that cows must be 
treated with the consideration that 
would be shown women. They must 
have good air, clean living places and 
plenty of sunlight. I worked on my 
stables untjl they were as good as I 
could make them, but still they were not 
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as they should be. Now I am building 
ag that is to be in every way per- 
ect. 

‘The floors are to be of cork bricks— 
bricks made of cork, soft for the feet. 
The cows will stand on raised platforms, 
so that there will never be any refuse 
under them. There will be constant cir- 
culation of air to carry in the pure air 
and carry out the foul, and every stall is 
so arranged as to give each cow her 
meed of sunshine. 

“The stable is of white tile and will 
be kept as clean and sanitary as a 
hospital. It is to be fitted with special 
maternity pens, roomy and comfortable 
and apart. And each calf will have its 
own little stall and feeding box.” 

“Do you use patent devices for 
milking?” I wanted to know. 

He shook his head. 

“Nope. Milk in the old-fashioned 
way. But the men wear clean overalls 
and wash their hands after each milk- 
ing. The stable has a special room where 
the men can keep their milking togs and 
wash up. 

“T’ve had a lot of success with my 
dairy and now I furnish milk to people 
all around Lake Surapee—our house 
looks out on the lake which is forty-two 
miles round. I bought the hotel at 
George’s Mills and I furnish it with 
milk and eggs and butter and the like. 
I have sixty-eight cows.” 

“What else do you do?” I said, look- 
ing at this man with all my eyes. Such 
a farmer and such an actor too! How 
can such things be? He brought his 
chair down, much to my relief, and 
clasped his knees instead of his head. 

“Make maple sugar—and syrup,” 
he said, ‘‘and sell lumber. Also rag 
rugs.” 

“ Rag rugs!” 

“Yes’m,” said Mr. Van. “Near my 
place there is a family of dear old ladies 
who make rag rugs beautifully. I dis- 
covered their art and told them I would 
market the rugs for them and that they 
could increase their revenue thereby. 
So, I sell rag rugs.” 

He brought out a bill of fare of the 
hotel where he_was staying and with 
considerable pride showed me a line 
running across the top of it which 


stated that the maple syrup served was 
from the farm of Mr. Billy B. Van. 

“Well, what else do you do?” I want- 
ed to know. 

“T built a church. I am building a 
casino. I have introduced a system in 
the school to teach children to use both 
hands. And I am a judgef Governor 
Robert P. Bass made me a judge. What 
do you know about that?” 

He began rummaging in a trunk. 

‘‘What are you looking for, dear?” 
Mrs. Van inquired anxiously. 

“My albums of pictures,”” Mr. Van 
replied. 

“‘Oh,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Van, “here they 
are right on the dresser.”” And she hand- 
ed them to him. Then she sat down and 
looked at pictures with us. 

“Were you and Mr. Van married 


when he started this venture?” I asked. 


“Oh, no,” she said, ‘‘but about three 
years afterwards he met me and we got 
married,” 

“What appealed to me about this 
woman,” Mr. Van said affectionately, 
“was her good sense. She had more 
good, common sense!’’ 

“Nonsense,” his wife laughed, her 
cheeks like roses. 

“Do you always travel with Mr. 
Van?” I asked. Her husband answered: 

“You bet she does. I couldn’t stand 
it if she didn’t. It’s hard enough to be 
away from the old ranch as it is. Mrs. 
Van and her sister are both along, you 
know. They’re the Beaumont sisters. 
Play in my show.” 

And then we looked at pictures. Such 
a raft of them as he has! By the way, 


~ Nora Bayes and Jack Norworth live in 


one of his houses. They call it Waldeck. 

“It’s a wonder to me,” I said as I 
finally rose to go, ““‘how you can leave 
that place for the stage, for even six 
months.” 

Mrs. Van looked wistful. Mr. Van 
said simply: ; 

‘Well, after all, the stage is my pro- 
fession. This other is my—well—recrea- | 
tion. As long as the public wants me I'll 
give it the best I have. When it’s 
through with me, I’ll just fade away to 
my little old New Hampshire home and ° 
spend the rest of my life playing I’ve 
found heaven on earth.” 
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Places A 
Play 


By FRED JACKSON 








ARTWELL was 
“putting on” a new 
show, a merry-mu- 


sical play called “Little 
Miss Broadway.” He was 








THE STORY OF 

PRODUCER HART- 

WELL’S STRANGE 
ADVENTURE 








spent his time fishing—fol- 
lowing the seasons over the 
globe—and young Hartwell 
ruled in the old offices over 
which his father had long 








rehearsing it at an obscure 

hall on Forty-fifth Street, because most 
of the theatres were unavailable; and 
because the production was nearly 
ready to “open” he was rehearsing late 
into the night and early into the morn- 
ing. ; 
Ordinarily, Hartwell was a man with 
a friendly, pleasant disposition. But not 
at present. He was a regular grouch. 
His nerve force was strained to the 
limit of endurance. He was, therefore, 
irritable. And because he bolted his 
meals in order to get back to the re- 
hearsal hall on Forty-fifth Street, he 
had indigestion—and that has no tend- 
ency to induce gentleness in its victims. 
Men who would be slapping him on the 
back in another week and congratulat- 
ing him and urging him to “haye some- 
thing” were passing him by, now, with 
a nod. 

He was well known on Broadway— 
this same Nelson Hartwell. For six 
years he had dwelt there—coming 
straight from college, where he had 
handled the college dramatics—and 
stepping into his father’s shoes with 
remarkable ease. Hartwell Senior now 


been king. 

All this, by the way, is a sort of pre- 
lude. It may explain some things that 
happened in the story. This is the story 
of Hartwell’s strange adventure. 

He had announced upon the stage a 
call for ten the next morning. The man- 
ager of the new company had warned 
everyone to have hotel trunks ready for 
the expressman by ten. A “call” was up 
announcing the route for three weeks, 
and other necessary information. Then 
as the tired company dispersed and the 
bored caretaker of the building began 
extinguishing lights, Hartwell stopped 
for a final word with the composer— 
who was still indignant because, his 
favorite number had been cut out. Then 
he had trouble finding his hat. 

So Hartwell was the last to leave the 
building. 

When he emerged—alone—tired— 
discouraged—vowing to himself that 
another year should not find him in the 
business—he discovered drawn up at 
the curb a beautiful limousffe car.-It 
was snowing, and the air was sharp. 
Within the shining black limousine, 
electric lights shone warmly—and a 
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woman muffled in soft white furs sat 
alone. 

Hartwell glanced at the car with un- 
conscious longing. His own was in the 
garage. He had not known how late 
he would be, and he never liked to keep 
the chauffeur waiting hours, when there 
were taxicabs to be had at the corner. 
But as he turned and prepared to head 
toward Broadway, a footman in livery 
touched him on the arm—a tall, im- 
pressive-looking footman—and in some 
surprise, Hartwell saw that the door of 
the limousine stood open. 

“Well?” he asked gruffly, 

“Miss Andrews is waiting, Mr. Hart- 
well,” said the man. 

Hartwell was a little dazed. He knew 
no Miss Andrews that he could recall 
on the spur of the moment. But his 
name on the lip of the footman sound- 
ed convincing enough. And then, too, 
no sane man could have imagined such 
a state of affairs as actually existed. 
Show me the man who would not have 
advanced to the side of the car under 
these conditions! Remember, it was a 
cold night. Hartwell was tired and dis- 
couraged. The limousine looked cozy. 
And a glimpse of a lovely face peeping 
from soft white furs was visible. 

Hartwell stood at the door, which the 
footman stood ready to close after him. 
He took off his hat. 

“Miss Andrews?” he said. “I’m 
afraid there is some—” “Mistake” was 
the word he had begun to form with his 
lips, but he had no opportunity to speak 
it. The girl turned a sweet, winsome, 
rather piquant face toward him, and 
smiled a little, with reproachful eyes, 
and smothered a yawn behind a small 
white-gloved hand. But before she 
smothered the yawn, he had a glimpse 
of very red lips-and very white, even 
teeth, and the tip of a pink tongue. 
And her eyes were deep blue—sapphire 
blue, really. And she had soft, smooth 
skin that had an undeniably natural 
tinge of pink in it; and smooth, dark, 
glossy, wonderful hair. Some white 
aigrettes stood up in the hair. For the 
rest, she, seemed enveloped in swans- 
down and fur. 

“I thought you were never coming,” 
she said, “I’ve been waiting hours!” 
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No wonder the word “mistake” was 
halted on his lips. She smiled at him as 
if she had known him for years—as if 
she were in the habit of waiting at 
stage-doors for him. And she moved 
back the least bit in her seat—as if to 
make room for him beside her. Almost 
before he realized what he was doing— 
I think the step was instinctive—he was 
in the car, and the door was slammed 
behind him. 

A little of his fatigue and discourage- 
ment vanished. Perhaps the warmth and — 
lights in the car did it, but I think not. 
There is nothing like the hint of an 
adventure to awaken all that is worth 
while in a man, 

The car started, Miss Andrews look- 
ing out of the window nearest her as 
they headed toward Ninth Avenue. And 
so an instant passed—during which they 
got under way—and Mr. Hartwell sur- 
veyed his companion wonderingly. Her. 
nose tilted up at the tip most delight- 
fully. And she had quite astonishingly 
long lashes. She was, in a word, a 
beauty ! 

Turning, she caught this decision in 
his eyes—and smiled. 

“Well?” she asked quietly. “Are you 
wondering who in thunder I am and 
why I waited for you?” 

His eyes polka 5 

“Ye-es,” he admitted frankly, “I was. 
Not that I am quarreling with you for 
$Y” 

He moved comfortably on the soft, 
cushioned seat. 

She looked concerned. Z 

“How long were you in that barn?” 

“Four hours!” 

She frowned, 

“T suppose you are tired. I wish you 
weren't.” 

“Why ?”? 

She turned and smiled at him. 

“Do you know why I kidnaped you ?” 
she asked. “Can’t you guess?” 

“Kidnaped me?” He sat up, staring. 

“Of course. What else should you 
call it? I never met you in my life, did 
I? I don’t really know you—in the sense 
of having been introduced, I mean. I 
just drove boldly to the door and car- 
ried you off.” 

“Qh,” said Hartwell curiously. 







































































































“Had to,” she went on practically, 
because you never answered my letters. 
“I’m sure you never did.” 

“Your letters?” he repeated. 

She smiled. 

“Please don’t think I’m mad.. You 
have more common sense than that.” 

“But—letters ?” 

She smiled. 

“I wrote you four times, urging you 
to read my play.” 

“What?” The exclamation shot out. 

She nodded, 

“Each time your secretary or stenog- 
rapher or somebody answered and said 

* you were too busy with productions to 
tread even a scenario! At least, each of 
the first three times. The fourth time, 
I sent the play with the letter. It was 
returned to me—oh, very politely—but 
I know it was never even read. I put a 
speck of mucilage between the sixth and 
seventh sheets—and it-came back to 
me unbroken !” 

“My dear girl,” he began uncomfort- 
ably. “You don’t realize, I’m sure—” 

“So,” she said calmly, interrupting 
him, “the only way I could think of— 
to get you to read it—was to-kidnap 
you and—stand over you with a gun!” 

And to his amazement, her small, 
white-gloved hand emerged from the 
white swansdown and fur—with a 
small revolver in it! 

“T say-y-y!” he cried protestingly. 

She smiled, dazzlingly. 

“Buccaneering methods seem to be 
the only ones that win nowadays,” she 
said demurely. “There was a time, I’m 
told, when merit counted for something. 

But what chance have new playwrights ? 
Tell me that? No matter how good 
they are, managers simply wont risk 
them. Established playwrights can sell 
plays before they’re written. Actually! 
And three fourths of their output are 
Wailures, But risk a new writer who 
may have a new idea? Never!” 

He smiled at her vehemence. 

“The best possible idea is useless,” 
he said, “unless it is exploited with 
skill and experience. And the beginner 
never has these qualities. An old idea 
Stands a better chance in the hands of 
a good craftsman than a_ novelty 
evolved by an amateur !’” 
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“But how are we to become skilled 
unless we acquire experience?” she pro- 
tested. “Anyway—lI didn’t kidnap you 
to discuss all this with you! I kidnaped 
you to get your careful, expert opin- 

-ton of my play. I mean to get it—at the 
point of my gun, if necessary.” 

“You are joking,” he said. “You 
wouldn’t think of using that!” 

“Yes, I would. I’d shoot you in the 
arm or leg. Then I’d become famous 
in a night and my play would get atten- 
tion. And think of the time you’d waste 
getting well. Much better give me an 
hour or two now—freely.” 

“But, my dear girl, it’s midnight. I’ve 
a rehearsal at ten. I’m simply exhaust- 
ed. I’ve worked like—like anything, all 
day. Another time I shall be charmed to 
read your ’script, but to-night I simply 
couldn’t keep my mind on it, no matter 
how good it might be.” 

“If it is good,” said Miss Andrews 
calmly, “you will have to keep your 
mind on it. You will wonder what is 
coming next. Besides—you shall be per- 
fectly comfortable while you read. I’ve 
arranged everything. There’s to be a 
log fire in the library, and just enough 
lights, a perfect chair that rests you all 
over at once, plenty of things to smoke 
—cigarettes and Father’s cigars—and a 
little supper, too—chicken with green 
peppers, buttered toast, and champagne. 
It’s probably waiting now. Father is at 
a directors’ meeting and he will not be 
home until two at least!” 

Mr. Hartwell looked at her. 

“Surely you are jesting?” 

“No, I’m quite serious.” 

He looked out of the window. The 
car was turning out of Columbus Circle 
into Fifth Avenue. He sighed—his eyes 
wandering back to-her. After all, an 
hour or two with her—in the atmos- 
phere she described—would rest him as 
well, perhaps better, than this bed. It 
would not be without precedent if he 
were to toss, sleepless for hours, schem- 
ing and planning, his mind too active to 
rest. And she was quite the most de- 
sirable companion. he could imagine. 
She was simply irresistible. Even if the 

play was bad, she would be there. 

“How long will it take to read the 
play?” he asked. 






























~~" SUSAN P. 
“Not long. There are three acts.” 
“Of how many sides each?” 

“T beg your pardon?” said Miss An- 
drews. 

“How many pages in each act?” 

“Oh, let me see. About fifty.” 

“On one side of the page!” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And how many characters?” 

“Three!” 

“Three in the cast?” he gasped, look- 
ing at her. 

“Yes. That’s the novelty of it!” 

“IT see,” said Hartwell. “That’s the 
novelty.” 

“After all,” went on Miss Andrews 
practically, “every story centers about 
two or three people. The others are 
useless.” 

“Still,” said he, “one would see rather 
a lot of three people in one hundred and 
fifty sides.” 

“They’re such nice characters, you'll 
like them,” said Susan Andrews. 

And then the car stopped before a 
narrow, white stone house; through the 
lower windows of which a rose-col- 
ored lamp shone out on the snow. The 
effect was very picturesque and inviting. 
As the footman descended to open the 
door of the car, another servant, who 
had evidently been on watch in the hall, 
threw open the house door. Miss An- 
drews permitted Hartwell to assist her 
descent, and together they crossed the 
pavement and opened the door. 


A music-room of white and gold ~ 


opened off the circular hallway. The 
library was further back. It was done in 
very bright red leather, the chairs all 
high and wide and comfortable, deco- 
rated with brass rivet-like nails. The 
carpet was of the same red, thick and 
soft and silken. The porti¢res, over the 
filmy lace curtains, matched. The walls 
were lined with books to the high ceil- 
ing, and a leather-covered shelf-ladder 
stood against the shelves in the corner. 
In great brass urns stood white chrys- 
anthemums, their sweetness filling the 

air. 
“As she had promised, a log fire 
burned in the open grate. Placed quite 
near it, a table was set for two; The 
chafing dish burned merrily; a silver 
cover kept the toast-rack just at the 
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right temperature; and at the end of 
the table stood a silver cooler wherein 
reposed the champagne in ice. 

“Is there anything else, Miss?” asked 
the servant who had admitted them, He 
stood in the doorway, expectantly. 

“Nothing else,” said the girl, begin- 
ning to unfasten her wraps. The servant 
withdrew. Miss Andrews slipped out of 
her wrappings of fluffy white swans- 
down and fur, and stood revealed in a 
gown of silvery stuff, cut low, and fit-~ 
ting her figure to perfection. Just below 
the knee, this silver garment was slit - 
down, and white chiffony stuff frothed 
about her black-slippered feet. Drawing 
a chrysanthemum from a bowl, she 
thrust it into her corsage beneath her 
girdle—then she fluffed her hair here 
and there, and began to draw off her 
gloves. 

“Sit down,” she said. “I’m going to 
serve supper myself.” 

He sank into the big chair she indi- 
cated, and studied her. 

“Whatever made you want to be a 
playwright?” he asked. 

“I’m ambitious. Besides, I’m bored. 
And the third reason—it’s a secret, but 
I'll tell it to you under a solemn oath. 
Promise not to breathe it?” 

“I promise,” he said, smiling at her 
seriousness, 

“My father’s in a lot of financial dif- 
ficulties. I thought I might be able to 
help him.” 

“T see,” said Hartwell, nodding. 

She sat down and lifted the lid of the 
chafing-dish, peeping in with a pretty, 
inquiring, anxious air. 

“I hope it is nice,” she said. “I am 
hungry. Don’t you love to eat?” 

“When things agree with me,” he 
said grimly. 

“This will. It’s very light.” 

She served it daintily. 

“I think you had better uncork the 
champagne,” she said. ; 

He obeyed her instantly. 

“You are endowed with a dangerous 
cleverness,” he said. “This is a well 
baited trap you have set for me.” 

She shook her head at him solemnly, 
her dark eyes full upon his. 

“I just wanted you to be comfortable. 
I knew you’d worked hard. But I must 
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know soon whether I have any gift. 
Our affairs are rather pressing— 
Father’s and mine. It was only fair to 
treat you well, when I’d carried you off 
bodily and compelled you to do me a 
service.” 

“You make me sound anything but 
chivalrous,’ he complained. “I don’t 
think you realize how many. unsolicited 
ody come into my office daily. I should 

ave time for nothing else if I were to 
read them all!” 

“I suppose so,” she admitted, sigh- 
ing. “And I suppose they are nearly 
all bad.” 

“Nearly all,” he acknowledged. “But 
I am sure yours will not be. I am sorry 
“Sie had such a sad experience at our 

ands.” 

“Never mind,” she said. “You are 
going to read it now, aren’t you—really 
read it—not just skim through, and 
think of something else all the time.” 

“T am,” said he, pouring out the gold- 

en liquid. “As soon as I’ve had a bite 
of supper.” 
_ “I imagined you much different,” 
said Miss Andrews thoughtfully. “I 
could hardly believe them when they 
told me you were the famous Nelson 
Hartwell. I expected somebody old and 
cross-looking. I was quite relieved when 
I was convinced you were you!” 

“Indeed? I may as well tell you 
frankly you will gain nothing by such 
gross, flattery.” 

She flushed. 

“You are not being nice, Mr. Hart- 
well. You are making me seem quite 
horrid. Surely you don’t think I would 
try to influence your judgment by— 
being pleasant? You wrong me. 
wouldn't !” 

She looked so hurt about it that he 
apologized instantly. And then she ex- 
plained that perhaps she looked at 
things more from a masculine point of 
view than a feminine, because her 
father had reared her, really. And he 
asked questions and she told him about 
her years of traveling about with the 
grim old man her mother’s death had 
robbed of everything worth living for 
—and she told him how hard she had 
tried to grow up to him, so that she 
might help him to bear his loss—and 
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how many years it had taken her to 
manage this. Hartwell listened, charmed 
by the sound of her voice and the vary-, 
ing expression that flashed across her 
face—and when, eventually, they had 
eaten everything in sight and he had 
had two glassfuls of champagne, he was, 
sorry that the play-time was over. 

As she'rose and brought the blue-cov- 
ered ’script to him, he was suddenly in- 
spired. 

“Why don’t you read it to me?” he 
asked. “I dare say you read well. Be- 
sides, my eyes are wretchedly tired.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Andrews 
eagerly. “I'll read it to you.” 

She settled comfortably into a big 
chair, curlirfg up, with her feet under 
her, and the ’script on her lap. She did 
read well—with such a musical cadence 
that Hartwell found himself unspeak- 
ably soothed. When she had read two 
pages, he closed his eyes. 

She paused at the end of the first act, 
and asked him hesitatingly if he had 
liked it at all. There came no answer— 
and she knew by his regular breathing 
that he had fallen asleep. 

For an instant there was tragedy in 
her eyes: grief, disappointment, de- 
spair, the brightness of tears. She let 
the blue-covered script slide to the floor 
at her feet. The rustle of the pages did 
not disturb him. She realized that he 
must have been very, very tired. She 
looked at him closely now, unchallenged 
by his keen gray eyes. And she found 
him good to look upon. She was over- 
come by compunction. How good he 
had been to take her outrageous prank 
so pleasantly ! 

She rose and shoved the ’script of her 
play under the chair with a little angry 
kick. Noiselessly,- she moved about on 
tiptoe, extinguishing the lights—all ex- 
cept one very dim one in the far corner 
of the room behind him. Then she 

opened the window farthest from him 
just enough to keep the room fresh, and 
departing, closed the door behind her. 


_ At a quarter to seven, the following 
morning, a servant moving about in the 
hallway outside awakened Hartwell. He 
sat up, vaguely surveying himself in 
astonishment, studying his surround- 
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ings. It was a full minute before the 
adventure of the night before recurred 
to him. He leaped up, horrified, and 
drew out his watch. Wildly, he tried to 
remember. He had fallen asleep over 
her play. And she had been so eager 
for his criticism, so wrapt in it, so 
enthusiastic and absorbed. And she had 
treated him so splendidly! What a 
beastly trick he had played her! 

He yawned and stretched, and looked 
about him, The corner of the script 
peeped out at him from under the chair 
she had occupied. He picked it up, 
thoughtfully, folded it once and put it 
into his pocket. Then he moved to the 
door, opened it cautiously and peeped 
out into the hall. No one was visible, 
and his top-coat and hat were in plain 
view upon a chair. He crept stealthily 
out, possessed himself of his outer gar- 
ments, opened the door, feeling rather 
like a thief, and slipped away into the 
freshness of the early morning. Back 
in his own rooms he took time to bathe 
and change his clothes, to breakfast 
comfortably before rehearsal—and to 
write a note. The note went to her with 
a gigantic basket of roses, It read: 


My Dear Miss ANDREWS: 

Words cannot express my horror and 
humility when I awoke this morning and 
vail! how very badly I have behaved. 
I shouldn't have had such a thing happen 
for anything under heaven—but I am 
afraid that the champagne went to my 
head—and-the room was so warm and 
cozy and the chair was so comfortable 
—and I was so tired in mind and body— 
and your voice was so very, very sweet! 
What can I say more? I hadn't had a 
night’s sleep in four or five days. An hour 
or two at a time has been all I could man- 
age. I’ve been so worried about the pro- 
duction. 

The only attempt at reparation I can 
make is to read your play carefully at the 
first opportunity and give you a frank 
criticism of it. You may be sure I shall do 
this. I took the manuscript away with 
me. 

Please drop mé a line to say that you 
understand and will be merciful. 

Very sincerely. yours 
NELSON HARTWELL. 


Her answer came the same night. It 
was waiting for him when he came in, 
cold and discouraged and heart-sick, af- 


ter the worst reheafsal of the lot, and 
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it brought back vividly all the cheer and 


camaraderie of the night before. She 
had written: : 





Dear Mr. Hartwetv: 
_ Of course I forgive you. It was most 
inconsiderate of me to drag you off here 
forcibly and read my—probably ~ 
wretched—play to you. It was the act of 
a fiend. I apologize. But in my turn, let 
me offer excuses. I am so anxious to 
succeed, I had tried so hard to get to you 
through the ordinary channels and it 
simply wasn’t possible! So I took a 
“desperate chance.’’ If you will read the 
play—at your convenience—I shall be 
grateful. I hope your present ‘production 
will be a big success. asses to feel that 
it will be. Most of yours are, aren’t they? 
It’s because you give such time to 
details, I think. That's why I wanted 
you to like my play. I know it is light— 
inconsequential—very slight as to plot 
and action—but I think if you were to 
produce it, it would have great charm. 
At any rate, let me know—and don’t 
spare me. 
Thank you for your roses. I love them, 
Very cordially yours, 
USAN ANDREWS 


Hartwell read the play on the train 
to Rochester, where “Little Miss 
Broadway” was to open. It read charm- 
ingly, That was one of the things that 
was wrong with it. It was more like a 
story than a play. There was no action 
at all. The plot was quite inefficient. The 
speeches were too long. There were no 
situations. In a word, there were so 
many things wrong with it that before 
anyone could have dreamed of putting 
it on, it would have to be dramatized. 
And then, he doubted greatly if the 
charm of it could “get across” the foot- 
lights. It was too dainty. But it told 
him quite a lot of things about the girl 
who had penned it. She had written 
into it all her dreams and ambifions and 
illusions. That was quite plain. And 
Hartwell found himself awed by the 
girl that he realized she was. 

His business associates said that 
Hartwell was not artistic—that he was 
practical and had made his success on 
that account. If these things were 
true, he ventured far from his usual 
path when he telegraphed to Miss An- 
drews upon his arrival; 


Have read the play. Wili offer contract 
ongratulations, 
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He meant it. He meant to attempt the 
impossible with her because she had 
written sincerely—and because it was 
an obvious means of continuing her 
acquaintance. He figured that the pro- 
duction would cost him ten or fifteen 
‘thousand dollars but he considered 
that Miss Andrews was worth the 
money. On his return to New York, he 
called upon her and explained that 
while the play was very much worth 
developing—there were certain things 
he would have to have done to it by a 
playwright skilled in “fixing up books.” 
She admitted that her amateurishness 
must be concealed, and they signed the 
contract. That necessitated a_ third 
meeting, and tea afterward at a quiet 
tea-place off the Avenue. A fourth 
meeting was necessary to discuss the 
matter of cast—a fifth to discuss scen- 
ery and costumes. Others followed as a 
matter of course. 

The ’script had been turned over to 
Everett Moreland, who agreed to put it 
into shape. When he returned it, or 
rather what he had evolved out of it, 
Hartwell and Susan Andrews read it 
together, At the end of the first act, 
Susan was a little confused and sug- 
gested that Mr. Moreland might have 
delivered the wrong play by mistake. 
However, Hartwell pointed out to her 
that the characters—three of them, any- 
way, bore the same names as hers had. 
Moreland had added nine more, some 
Situations, some action, a plot and a lot 
of “business.” They read on to the end. 

“Tt’s a corker!” cried Hartwell ex- 
citedly. “My dear, it’s going to be a 
sensation! You'll be famous!” 

“1?” gasped Susan. “You mean Mr. 
Moreland!” 

“Nonsense,” said Hartwell. “I am 
paying him five hundred cash for tink- 
ering with it. It’s your play.” 

Susan laughed—but the laugh was a 
little uncertain. 

“Tt’s Mr. Moreland’s play,” she said. 
“Tt’s no more like mine than—Mr. 
Moreland is like myself.” 

“But it is your play—developed.” 
“Very well developed,” said Susan. 
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“Don’t make me out quite an imbecile, 
Nelson. This is practically a_ dif- 
ferent play. I understand perfectly. 
Mine wasn’t fit to produce. You are 
just aiming to satisfy my vanity, and 
flatter me, and make me a present of 
the royalties Mr. Moreland earns. But 
I'll not have it. If I can’t write plays, I 
can’t. And there’s an end of that. Mr. 
Moreland’s name:is going to be put to 
this play, Nelson, and Mr. Moreland is 
going to get the royalties.” 

“If you feel so strongly about it,” he 
said slowly, “we'll put your version on 
exactly as it is.” 

“And pay people to sit it through, 
too,” she said. “Thank you.” 

Hartwell’s eyes met hers calmly. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, 

“Did you think me foolish enough to 
be deceived? Did you think I was 
made of such flimsy stuff I couldn’t sur- 
vive the disappointment ?” 

“No,” he answered frankly, “I had 
another reason. I was afraid, if I told 
you the truth, I’d not have another 
opportunity of seeing you. And I was 
already falling in love with you!” 

“Oh!” said Miss Andrews, startled. 

“And if you wanted to be a play- 
wright, I was determined to make you 
a playwright. I wanted you to have 
everything you wanted. That’s why I 
deceived you.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Andrews, her lip 
quivering, tears in her dark eyes. 

“Don’t cry,” he begged wildly. 

“¥—ca-an’t help it,” said Susan. “I’m 
so—glad!” 

“Glad?” he 
“Why ?” 

“Be-cause,” said she, “you—were— 
wi-willing to—do so much—jus-t—to— 
ple—please me.” 

She burst into tears, hiding her face 
in the curve of her arm. 

“Well, if you must cry,” said Hart- 
well, resignedly, “cry here!” 

And he drew her close to him, and 
pressed his lips to the tip of her ear 
until she had conquered her shyness 
sufficiently to offer him something 
better. 


echoed, astonished. 
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By MARIE LOUISE GANNON 


I 


ALCONHURST TOWERS, 
F the home of the Marquis of 
l Beverley, glowed in such a 
sunset as only England. knows, and 
even England only in Yorkshire. 

Greville Sartoris, nephew of the Mar- 
quis, paced anxiously up and down the 
terrace of the wonderful Italian garden. 
With him was his cousin, the Lady Di- 
ana Sartoris, the orphaned and only 
child of the Marquis’ only son, who had 
died fighting in Somaliland. Since his 
son’s untimely death, the Marquis had 
consoled himself with his racing stables 
—the finest in all England—and with 
his grandchild. At the Marquis’ death 
the title of course would pass on to 
Greville Sartoris,—a blooded ne’er-do- 
well, who cloaked his misdeeds skill- 
fully,—but the estates and the Marquis’ 
private fortune all would revert to Lady 
Diana. 

Sartoris had spasmodically attempted 
to win the heart and the promise to wed 
of Lady Diana. But the young girl’s 
heart had remained untouched by ro- 
mance until an automobile accident had 
thrown, literally at her feet, Hubert, 
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Earl of Brancaster. The young Earl’s 
fame as a spendthrift and libertine was 
spread the length and breadth of Eng- 
land, Had he been fit and in health, the 
Marquis of Beverley would have re- 
fused Brancaster admittance to his 
home and to his granddaughter’s pres- 
ence. But a battered neighbor lying at — 
the door of the Valley of the Shadow 
is not to be turned away. The Marquis 
himself ordered Brancaster brought to 
the Towers, the morning of the acci- 
dent—which occurred in front of the 
Falconhurst stables—and had permitted 
Lady Diana to be in constant attendance 
at the bedside. That her labors were 
shared by a Mrs. D’Aquila, a tall, East- 
ern-appearing brunette who had accom- 
panied Brancaster that day, was not to 
the Lady Diana’s liking. Somehow the 
dark gorgeousness of Mrs, D’Aquila 
both frightened and~ oppressed the 
young girl—who was herself all rose 
and pearl and gold like a fresh June 
morning. 

Jealousy, also, filled her heart. The 
“Wicked Earl,” as Brancaster was 
called throughout the countryside, sel- 
dom came to “The Rievers,” his mag- 
nificent estate adjacent to Falconhurst. 


































Not until her grandfather and cousin 
had recognized the wounded man as 
the Earl of Brancaster did Lady Diana 
dream that this “Wicked Earl” and the 
strolling artist whose friendship she had 
made so innocently yet so unconvention- 
ally, a fortnight previous, were the 
same. 

Morning after morning, Diana had 
seen this handsome stranger sketching 
by the kennel bridge. He sketched so 
well and did the hounds so cleverly, and 
seemed so modest and unassuming, that 
the acquaintance had come about quite 
naturally, Lady Diana even had begun 
to dream dreams that were not alto- 
gether annihilated by the discovery of 
the artist’s identity. Nor do hours of 
watching by the sick-bed of a charming 
fellow work as a blight to love in the 

- bud, even if cankered by the intermit- 
tent visits of a Mrs. D’Aquila. 

“Poor Brancaster,” exclaimed Sar- 
toris. “He has never been conscious 

'. _ since the smash! That’s six days! He’s 

been hanging between life and death; 

and now at any minute he may die—or 
he is just as likely to wake up again. 

When he does, believe me, he wont ask 

for a parson. He’ll ask for the lady who 

- is sitting by him now.” 

“That's Mrs, D’Aquila,” said Lady 
Diana regretfully. “Greville, who is 
Mrs, D’Aquila?” 

“She was a married woman moving 
in good society,” replied Sartoris with a 
cynical smile. “She is—er—er—still re- 

_ ceived in some society. She is exactly 

the sort of woman who suits the Bran- 
aster sort of man. She is not the sort 
of woman Beverley would wish me to 
discuss with you.” 

‘Lady Diana flushed. She turned with 
_ telief to greet an unfamiliar figure in 

clerical garb coming slowly up the 
steps. “Oh,” cried Lady Diana, “here is 
the clergyman at last.” 

Greville Sartoris started as he viewed 
—the Vicar who was substituting for the 
dear old gray-haired man who had bap- 
tized and married and buried Beverleys 
almost without end. For in this substi- 
tute curate, Sartoris recognized Verner 
Haslam, a poor, weak-willed chap 
whom he had known at Oxford and 
whose love for cards and liquor, even in 





















































his student days, had worked poor Has- 
lam grievous ill. Sartoris was the sort 
of man who never loses an opportunity 
to trade upon the weakness of a fellow 
being. His first shock of amazement 
was followed by much inward satisfac- 


tion. He had a premonition that possi- . 


bly he might find the Rev. Mr. Haslam 
exceedingly useful in the near future. 

“Undoubtedly Lord Brancaster,” re- 
marked Sartoris, when the vicar had 
joined them, “will be greatly- benefited 
by the ministrations of so eminent a di- 
vine as the Rev. Verner Haslam.” 

“Oh, do you know my cousin?” asked 
Diana. : 

Haslam paled, and with much embar- 
rassment remarked: “We met at Ox- 
ford; we have not seen.each other for 
many years.” 

Lady Diana scarcely had left the ter- 
race with the curate following meekly 
after her, when Mrs, D’Aquila, an-ex- 
quisite vision in purple and gold, ap- 
peared in close pursuit of the doctor, 
Sir Andrew Beck. 

“Oh, Captain Sartoris—yes!” she 
cried, “But I want to speak to Sir An- 
drew. I am so anxious about dear Hu- 
bert—er—Lord Brancaster. I under- 
stand he is worse.” 

“He couldn’t be,” lamented the doc- 
tor. “I fear and hope equally. I fear at 
any moment he may collapse. I hope at 
any moment he may regain conscious- 
ness..When he does, his recovery is 
rapid. Nothing is certain. Brain injury 
leaves dangerous, and sometimes very 
curious, after-effects. Probably he never 
will remember anything about his acci- 
dent, not even getting into his car, for 
a blow on the brain frequently knocks a 
bit out of the memory.” 

“For long?” 
D’ Aquila. 

“Forever,” replied the doctor. “That 
might easily be Lord Brancaster’s first 
case. He has had a bad bout. And his 
life had not: been too regular, too 
healthy. Now, if you will excuse me, I’ 
take a look at my patient and dress for 
dinner. We will hope for better news 
to-morrow.” He bowed himself into the 
house most ceremoniously. 

Sartoris and Mrs. D’Aquila were left 
alone, bags 
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The Captain, with a half sneer on his 
lips, shot a stealthy glance at Mrs. 
D’Aquila as he said very softly, “Well, 
Nora, what are you thinking ?” 

Mrs. D’Aquila met his gaze squarely. 

“I was thinking,~Greville,” she said 
slowly, “that it is a shame I should have 
lost my chance.” 


II 


_ “What chance?” asked Sartoris, 

Mrs, D’Aquila pulled from her purse 
a long blue document. 

“My dear Greville,” said she, “here 
is a special license to marry that was 
issued to Hubert and me a month ago. 
But there was some rot in the papers 
about me, and the thing went over. 
Eventually I could have talked him out 
of it, but now there will never be a 
chance. I tell you it’s awfully rough 
luck.” 

“Indeed it is,” agreed Sartoris. “Lot 
of good time wasted. Now if you had 
only hurried up, if you had only mar- 
ried last week, well—if anything hap- 
pened to-night then you would be a 
widow—Lady Brancaster—with quite a 
comfortable dowry.” 

“Well, wouldn’t it be a funny situa- 
tion,” laughed Mrs. D’Aquila, “if we 
had got married and he did recover, and 
then as Sir Andrew said, didn’t remem- 
ber it?” 

“Nora,” suggested Sartoris huskily, 
drawing very near to Mrs. D’Aquila 
and placing a trembling hand upon her 
shoulder, “here is a way out for both 
of us. You are hard up and so am I. 
Lady Diana will not marry me. I tried, 
but it’s no go, and my cousin Beverley 
wont lend me any more. I’m in a tight 
corner, a shockingly tight corner. Now 
supposing that to-night you should 
drive up in your motor to a village 
church, you and a man muffled up in 
goggles and things, and were married? 
Suppose, too, that the date in the regis- 
ter and on the certificate were put back 
ten days and the names came out as 
your name and Lord Brancaster’s?”’ 

Mrs, D’Aquila started. Checkered as 
her life had been, so far she had stopped 
short of perjury or direct violation of 
the law. “It’s impossible, Greville,” ob- 
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715° 
jected she, “I daren’t—the risk! And, 
besides, where’s your parson?” 

Sartoris laughed. “Where’s your 
pluck?” he asked. “I’ll get the parson . 
and I'll make you Lady Brancaster— 
widow! What is your price?” 

“If I only dared,” murmured Mrs. 
D’Aquila. 

“You’ve dared a good deal,” said Sar- 
toris, “for much less. Now here, there'll 
be no one to punish, no one to dis- 
pute—” 

“How much?” 
iD’ Aquila. 

“We needn’t bargain,” Sartoris as- 
sured her, “I’ll see to my share and I'll 
make Verner Haslam do the job.” He 
was once a drunkard and was deprived — 
of his living. He has had many little 
habits that weren’t a credit to his cloth. 
There was a card scandal in Paris and 
a few other things besides. I will in- 
sist that Brancaster is dying and leaving 
undone what he meant to have done— 
leaving unatoned for a great wrong to 
a woman. We will go to-night; and 
then, Nora, if you have the pluck to 
do it, once more you will be a legal 
wedded wife. For this occasion only, I 
will be the bridegroom. The rest will 
be easy. Haslam will not dare refuse 
me,” 


interrupted Mrs, 


Sartoris had his way. The Rev. ‘Ver- 
ner Haslam objected, naturally enough, 
but through sheer braggadocio and with 
many threats of exposure and disgrace, 
Sartoris overruled the clergyman. Ten 
o’clock that evening found Sartoris with 
Mrs, D’Aquila at the vicarage. Fortu- - 
nately for the success of the conspiracy, 
there had been no marriages in the par- 
ish since the vicar had left for his vaca- 
tion, so the sequence of dates on the reg- 
ister was all in due order. Mrs. D’Aqui- 
la recollected that upon the date which 
Sartoris insisted should be affixed to the 
register the Earl had been suffering 
from a badly sprained wrist and so was 
unable to write. So Sartoris instructed 
the Rev. Verner Haslam to subscribe 
Brancaster’s name beneath a rude cross, 
And so, shortly before midnight, as Hu- 
bert, Earl of Brancaster, passed the 
crisis of his illness at Falconhurst Tow- 
ers, he was married by fraud and by 
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proxy to Nora D’Aquila—while Lady 
Diana Sartoris and Sir Andrew Beck, 
M. D., watched anxiously by his bed- 
side. 


Ill 


Hubert, Earl of Brancaster, lolled at 
his ease on the Loggia. His stay at Fal- 
conhurst had crept from days into 
weeks. He was quite at home in the 
quaint old palace, 

His convalescence had been slow but 
certain. Barring the shock, his accident 
would seem to have been a beneficence. 
Many of the lines of dissipation had 
been Wiped out of his face. For the first 
time in years there was a real purpose 
in his eyes. Truth to tell, the young Earl, 
for the first time in his amorous life, 
was cleanly and genuinely in love. The 
object of his affections was Lady Diana 
Sartoris. The young girl had stirred his 
pulses from the first moment when, in 
the cool of the morning, he had seen her 
tiding to hounds with a nerve that a 
Cossack might have envied. He wanted 
to tell her how much he loved her; but 
somehow, far back in his mind, there 
hovered: an uneasy black memory that 
seemed to hamper his tongue. Still it 
was with satisfaction that Brancaster 
watched Diana coming slowly across the 
lawn. She had a sketch book under one 
arm and on the other swung a basket 
of daffodils whose curling petals 
matched the sunshine of her hair. 

“What a beautiful world it is,” be- 
gan Brancaster. “How good it is to be 
alive on a day like this, and how good 
it is to think that I have lived, thanks to 

ou.” 
4 The quick color flushed Lady Diana’s 
cheeks.-“I wasn’t your only nurse,” she 
stammered. 

“But you were the nurse,” insisted 
Brancaster. “For it was you who called 
me back to life and made me want to 
live again; and, now that I am nearly 
well again, I feel a fraud for continuing 
to play the invalid and I feel that I 
ought to go away. Tell me, Lady Di, 
have you ever heard bad things about 
me? Oh, you must have, I know.” 

“But I don’t believe everything I 
hear,”’ said Diana with averted head; 
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“Tell me what you’ve heard,” urged 
Brancaster, “and I’ll say if it’s true if 
you ask me, for I couldn't lie to you.” 

“Well,” admitted Lady Diana, “I’ve 
heard that you gamble, that you’re ex- 
travagant and that you have wasted and 
squandered until you are embarrassed. 
Oh, I beg your pardon; I shouldn’t have 
said that.” 

“Yes, I’m nearly broke, You're quite 
right,” the young man granted. “Some 
day I shall be a beggar, and die in the 
gutter, and it will serve me right. A 
young fool should not be his own mas- 
ter; My mother died when I was born, 
my father when I was a child. I was a 
youngster with too much money, and I 
led the pace. Down hill all the time, 
with every hand to help me. No good 
woman ever came into my life until I 
met you. You have given me new life.” 

“You make too much of it,” said 
Lady Diana. 

“Of the giver or the gift?” queried 
Brancaster. “I’ve made little enough of 
my life so far.” 

“Couldn’t you in the future,” mur- 
mured Lady Diana. 

“Ts that your wish?” 

“Indeed, from my heart,” said Lady 
Diana. “No, your past does not make 
me despise you, but it makes me sad— 
very, very sorry for you and for your 
folly, for it all seems such a pity.” 

“Could your pity ever be akin to—” 

Lady Diana’s blue eyes gazed straight 
into the equally blue eyes of the Earl 
of Brancaster. She finished the sentence 
for him. “Akin to hope?” asked she. 
“It is that now.” 

“And if hope were justified,” sug- 
gested Brancaster eagerly, “if you saw 
that a man could hold up his head and 
could come to you with clean hands and 
with a clean heart, would you let him 
say to you—” 

The sentence went unfinished. 

“Mrs. D’Aquila is waiting to see you, 
my Lord,” announced a flunkey. 

The Earl turned angrily as if in re- 
fusal. Lady Diana retreated. 

“You would rather be alone?” she 
asked, 

“Ves,” 


acknowledged Brancaster; 
and then he added with emphasis: “An 
in a few minutes I shall be.” 








“Til come to you when you are,” 
promised Diana. 

Mrs. D’Aquila, lithe as a willow and 
strikingly gowned in a wonderful Paris 
frock of black and white satin, glided 
affectionately towards her quondam 
lover. Wise in her day and generation, 


this much divorced yet still fascinating- 


lady was not surprised to find her ad- 
vances repulsed, She had guessed about 
‘Diana, From polite reproaches and sub- 
tle recriminations, they plunged into a 
violent quarrel. Brancaster repudiated 
his promise to make her his wife. 

“Nora,” begged Brancaster, “forgive 
me, But whatever I promised a few 
weeks ago, I did not then know—” 

“That you’d meet Di Sartoris!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. D’Aquila in a towering 
rage. “Di Sartoris—a chit of a girl, 
simpering over a sick man! And that 
you would fall in love with her. But 
you don’t remember many things that 
happened before your accident. Sir An- 
drew said you wouldn’t, and you seem 
to forget that you confirmed your 
promise to me on the day that you 
hurt your wrist. You—you’d better own 
the truth!” 

“Very well then,” persisted Brancas- 
ter stubbornly, “I will if you wish it. 
Tf I’ve been a fool, I’ll stop in time. 
There’s the truth. And the truth is— 
good-by.” 

“Ts it?” mocked Mrs. D’Aquila. 

“A letter for you, my Lord, from 
Lord Beverley,” interrupted a footman, 
handing Brancaster a note on a salver. 
“And I was to ask your Lordship please 
to read it at once.” 

Mrs. D’Aquila watched Brancaster 
keenly as he opened the communication. 
“Tf that’s about me, Hubert,” said she, 
“pray read it aloud.” 

Brancaster was sufficiently chivalrous 
to stammer as he voiced the sentiments 
that the Marquis of Beverley had ex- 
pressed in the missive. 

“*T do not wish to seem personally 
discourteous to your guest,’” read he, 
“and I am very sensible of the consid- 
eration due to the feelings of a woman, 
but I-trust her visit to-day will be a 
short one. I must ask you to let her 
understand, with as little offense as may 
be, that now you are recovered, her 
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visits here must cease. I had hoped her 
own common sense would have prompt- 
ed her not to call again, but since she 
has, you must make it clear to her that 
I cannot receive a lady in my house 
whose exact position and relation to 
yourself I cannot explain to my grand-~ 
child Diana—’ ” 

Mrs. D’Aquila stopped his further 
reading with a frantic gesture. She tore 
the letter from his hands. “Thanks!” 
she cried. “So it’s Di once again—Di— 
I am to be humiliated for—Di! Insulted 
for—Di! Thrown over by you, turned 
out by him, for Dif Very well! Tell him 
what I tell you: that when next we 
meet, I trust I shall be able to explain — 
quite clearly my position to him, and 
to you, and to Di!” 


IV. 


In the great hall at Falconhurst the 
Hunt Breakfast was at its height. The 
Beaufort and the Berkeley vied for 
place with the Beverley. The Marquis 
was toastmaster. 

First they drank the health of the — 
absent Vicar, dubbed by the Marquis, 
who had known him since boyhood 
as “good old Jack Thorp.” And then 
they toasted the Rev. Verner Haslam, 
who sat at the foot of the table and 
was very nervously drinking more 
champagne than was good for him. 
Lady Diana was entertaining the la- 
dies. Sartoris had been avoiding Has- 
lam all morning,~ for the substitute 
Vicar, alarmed at his own treachery, 
was growing fearful of the possible con- 
sequences of an announcement of the 
fraudulent marriage and the dishonest 
entry on the marriage register. 

“Gentlemen,” called the Marquis, 
rapping sharply on the table, “the sea- 
son’s over. This is our last meet, now 
those beastly violets are. sprouting in 
the garden, and it’s the last time I shall 
hunt the hounds. The Beverleys have 
hunted from Falconhurst for over two 
hundred years—and so they will as long 
as a Beverley lives; a Beverley’ll be 
their, Master. I have no son to come af- 
ter me. He died as a Beverley should, — 
for his country; he—he’s not here to 
























































































be my deputy! So, gentlemen, it lies 
with you to say who shall. You want 
oung blood to hunt with good hounds; 
Tu find the hounds all right, but we 
Want a deputy Master—one who'll 
hunt the Beverley as a good sportsman 
should. I’ve called you all together to 
leave the choice to you.” 

Captain Rayner, the scapegoat of 
them all, rose to his feet. 

“Lord Beverley—gentlemen,” he 
cried, “may I mention a name, don’t 
you know.” 

Bravos went round the table. 

“Go it, Rayner!” chorused his com- 
trades. 

Unabashed, the doughty captain re- 
sumed his speech. “Now I’m not the 
best man in the hunt,” said he. “I’m no 
Thruster. But I’ve never seen a horse 
yet I couldn’t—’ 

“Fall off!” interrupted the Marquis. 

“T was going to say,” finished Ray- 
ner when the laughter had subsided, 
“that I have never seen a horse I 
couldn’t buy and wouldn’t buy if he 
was a Clever horse. I bought a horse 
last Thursday. I rode him on Friday. 
He kept throwing me up and catching 
me and throwing me up and catching 
me, throwing me up and catching me, 
and only missed me twice in two 
hours, That was a clever horse! But 
I digress. What I am trying to say, 
don’t you know, is this, don’t you 
know: now in the old days it was the 
rule when the Master at Falconhurst 
came a cropper it was the Master of 
Rievers who hunted the hounds. Could 
a better man take the place than Lord 
Brancaster ?” 

The Master of Rievers rose in re- 
sponse to the cries of “Brancaster! 
Brancaster !” 

“Gentlemen, I have been too for- 
8 of the loyalty of my father’s 
riends,” said he, “to command the 
support of the Beverley Hunt. I have 
not yet proved that I can ride hard 
enough or go straight enough, but I 
hope that I shall when I follow the 
lead that I am certain will appeal most 
nearly to you—the lead you would fol- 
low to the hardest finish in the world— 
the lead, not of a deputy Master, for 
there is none here fitted to take that 
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place, but the lead that is given in some 
counties by the Mistress of the 
Hounds. Gentlemen, let us follow that - 
example and declare by acclamation 
to-day that Lady Diana Sartoris is the 
chosen Deputy Mistress of Beverley 
Hounds.” 

With one accord the table rose to 
the toast, Lady Diana, with her com- 
panion and cousin by marriage, the 
Honorable Mrs, Beamish, on one side, 
and her chum, Lady Antrobus, at her 
elbow, had heard the cheering; and, as 
if in answer to the applause, she ap- 
peared at the head of the grand stair- 
case. Grouped behind her were her 
guests. Brancaster pulled from his 
pocket a jewel-case which held~a dia- 
mond brooch in the shape of a hunt- 
ing whip, and in behalf of the Meet, he 
begged the Lady Diana’s acceptance of 
the jewel. 

“The Whip!” came the chorus. “Lady 
Di! Lady Di!” 

Greville Sartoris and the Rev. Ver- 
ner Haslam alone did not join in the 
jubilation, Sartoris smiled grimly. The 
Rev. Verner Haslam poured himself 
more champagne. 

“I thank you very much,” cried the 
Lady Diana, “and I'll hold the whip 
you give me till it can go into better 
hands,” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” shouted 
the Marquis, “the hounds wait and it’s 
time for a stirrup cup! Fill up your 
glasses! I give you a toast! The Whip 
and Lady Di! The Whip may soon 
have a new handle to its name—Fal- 
conhurst and Rievers ought to be 
bound by a new thong, and on a da 
like this, it is a great pleasure to as 
you to drink not only to your New 
Whip, to my grandchild Di, but to the 
future—” 

“Lady Brancaster!” announced the 
footman from the doorway. Mrs. 
D’Aquila swept into the room. Rayner 
dropped his glass. The Marquis set his 
glass untasted on the table and turned 
towards the door. Haslam kept nearer 
to Sartoris, as if seeking protection. 

The Marquis of Beverley, his fine 
old face drawn with pain, met. Mrs: 
D’Aquila’s defiant gaze with a courteous 
bow, and said very gently, “Madam!” 
































“Lord Beverley,” replied Mrs. 
D’Aquila, “pray forgive this intrusion. 
Certain rumors having reached my ears, 
I had come-to ask for a private inter- 
view with the idea of obviating a public 
scandal. But I have just heard the words 
that have fallen from your lips, and so, 
though I regret the pain that I may 
cause, it is due to myself that I should 
speak here as publicly as you have 
spoken, and say that I am Lord Bran- 
caster’s wife!” 

“My wife!” exclaimed Brancaster. 
“It’s a lie! A lie!” 

The Marquis had hurried to his 
granddaughter’s side. Now, with his 
arm about Lady Diana, he spoke again 
to Mrs, D’Aquila: “Madam, if this is 
some ill-timed piece of bravado, some at- 
tempt—” 

Mrs. D’Aquila interrupted him with 
a supercilious smile. “It was an attempt 
to save your granddaughter humili- 
ation, Lord Beverley,” she remarked 
suavely, “—possibly something worse. 
It is now an endeavor to assist you in 
explaining to her exactly my position in 
this house.” : 

“Gentlemen!” denied Brancaster. “On 
my honor! Beverley, this is an outrage! 
Turn this woman out!” 

The Marquis moved toward. the 
sneering intruder and said sternly: 
“Mrs. D’Aquila—” 

-“That is not my name,” insisted the 
lady. “You don’t believe it?’ She took 
from her corsage a marriage certificate 
and presented it to the dumfounded 
Beverley. Brancaster, glancing over 
Beverley’s shoulder, again denounced 
her. “That’s forged; it’s false! She 
knows it! You all must know it!” 

The Marquis examined the certificate 
very closely and then he confronted 
Haslam. 

“Stick to it!” was Sartoris’ whispered 
injunction to the trembling prelate. 

“Is this true, Haslam?’ questioned 
the Marquis. 

“That is my signature, Lord Bever- 
ley,” acknowledged Haslam. “The Earl 
had sprained his wrist that day and 
could only make his mark; I had to 
write his name.” 

“Tt can’t be true!” expostulated Bran- 
caster, “Beverley—Di!—I swear—” 
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“Is it true you married them?” per- 


sisted the Marquis. “True they are man 
and wife?” 
“Yes,” 
Haslam. 
Lady Diana fell fainting into the arms 
of her grandfather. 
“A fitting couple!” stigmatized the 
Marquis. 
Before his wrath the guests retreated 
and left Brancaster alone to face the 
old man’s indignation. : 
“Beverley! Di!” appealed Brancaster. 
“You hound!” was Beverley’s reply. 
“You, knowing this, come here and 
—— have— Out of my sight, both of 
you 9 
He motioned the footman behind his 
chair. “Turn this woman,” the Marquis 
commanded, “and this blackguard, out 
of my house!” -’ 


affirmed the Rev. Verner 


V 


Stable secrets were leaking. There 
was no doubt of it. As much as the 
Marquis of Beverley disliked to admit 
it, even to himself, it was patent that a 
stable mouse was at work. The Marquis 
was a devotee of sport for sport’s sake. 
He had small patience with any man 
who sought to wrest an income from the . 
sport of kings. Racetrack gamblers, to ~ 
the Marquis of Beverley, typified the 
depths of degradation. 

For this year’s “Two Thousand 
Guinea, Newmarket,”—the one racing 
event guaranteed to stir the pulse and 
warm the blood of every enthusiastic 
Englishman—the Marquis had in train- 
ing a most wonderful filly, named “The ~ 
Whip.” 

On her trial, The Whip had out- 
stripped anything the Marquis had ever © 
handled in all his long experience. There 
were only two people who could handle 
her—Lady Di and a young jockey, 
Harry Anson. Harry and his younger 
sister Myrtle were the orphaned chil- 
dren of a former lodgekeeper at Falcon- 
hurst, and had been cared for by the 
Marquis ever since they could remem- — 
ber. Harry was an honest, practical lad - 
with little education but a keen sense 
of honor. His sister Myrtle was pretty 
and foolish and weak. She had easily — 















































fallen into a trap set for her by Captain 
Greville Sartoris. 

Mrs. Beamish, Lady Di’s companion 
and cousin of the Marquis by marriage, 
wather suspected that something was 
wrong with Myrtle. But Mrs. Beamish 
was for laying the blame on Tom Lam- 
bert, head of the stables. To be sure, 
her chiefest ground for suspicion lay 
in her woman’s jealousy, for the Hon- 
orable Mrs, Beamish, even though she 
had married into the Beverleys, had be- 

n life as a common shop girl and 
‘Tom Lambert had been her first sweet- 
heart; and although -she had made 
the late Captain Beamish a good wife, 
the real love of her life had been, and 
still remained, this same Tom Lambert. 

Lambert would gladly have married 
her, loving the widow with the same 
ardor as he had loved the maid, but the 
Honorable Mrs. Beamish would have 
nothing of him. Constantly she repulsed 
his advances on pretext that she would 
never disgrace her ancestors by mar- 
riage through a mésalliance. 

Mrs. D’Aquila asserted herself as 
Lady Brancaster. She was borrowing 
money right and left from the usurers 
whom she could persuade to believe her 
claim, and Greville Sartoris was in- 
sisting with unfailing regularity upon 
receiving his half of the spoils. 

The Earl of Brancaster, on the other 
hand, still dreaming of Diana, racking 
his brain to recall the events that had 
filled his life immediately prior to the 
accident that had blurred his memory 
‘and almost caused his death, continued 
in his denials of the marriage. 

He vowed he would spend every pen- 
ny he possessed to disprove her claim. 
As a sop to his memory, he was plung- 
ing again into drink and dissipation. 
Diana, when the news came to her, 
grew more heartsick than ever. One 


day she learned that the Earl was on 


_ the brink of bankruptcy. And so when 
She unexpectedly met him near the 
stables at the International Horse Show, 
with the connivance of the good-natured 
Mrs. Beamish, who was chaperoning 
her as usual, Diana rushed to greet him, 

“Diana,” the Earl cried, overcome 
with joy. “Do you really mean that you 
still believe in me?” 
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“Of course I do,” she assured him, 
“And Hubert, I have just overheard that 
awful man, that most unscrupulous of 
all bookmakers, Joe Kelly, insult you 
so terribly! Why, he was intoxicated 
and they put him out of the ring. How 
dared he speak to you in the way he 
did! How could he so insult you?” 

Brancaster laughed bitterly. “He 
knows he’s safe,” said he, “Every dog 
dares when a man’s down. After all, 
I couldn’t have a row with a brute like 
that in a place like this. Let him say 
what he likes. What does it matter?” 

“It matters to me,’ sobbed Lady 
Diana. “Perhaps, some day, Hubert, 
you will remember. And meantime, 
what’s love worth without trust? And 
I love you, Hubert.” 

“Diana, my darling!” cried Braricas- 
ete he took her in his arms and kissed 

er. 

“Yes, dear,” smiled Lady Diana. 
“Now we've only a few minutes, Tell 
me, is it true what I hear—are you 
ruined ?” 

“Almost,” admitted Brancaster. “You 
see, dear, I’ve betted and plunged deep- 
er and deeper until there’s next to 
nothing left. I was desperate. When 
I thought I’d lost you, I didn’t care 
what else I lost.” 

“Tf you were once free of difficulty,” 
pleaded Lady Diana, “you will promise 
me never to bet or plunge again?” 

“With all my heart!” pledged Bran- 
caster. And he kissed her again. 

The Honorable Mrs. Beamish had 
turned her back most discreetly on the 
young pair for a full five minutes 
previously, and she kept it turned. 

Lady Diana crept closer still to 
Brancaster. “Then listen,” she whis- 
pered. “The Whip has had her trial 
and come out of it with flying colors. 
Granddad says he has never had such 
a horse in his stable and that nothing 
can stand against her for the big race. 
Couldn’t you—” 

“Back her?” interrupted Brancaster. 
“Yes, indeed, for every shilling I’m 
worth, and T’ll find means that way to 
fight Mrs, D’Aquila and to win victory 
and you. At the “Two Thousand 
Guineas’ The Whip will carry our 
hearts in her hoofs.” 
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THE WHIP, 


Lady Diana clapped her hands. “Here 


Pcomes Kelly again,” she said. “Go for 


him.” 

Kelly came, bragging of his ability 
to make the biggest book on earth— 
“To bet thousands to fivers.” 

Brancaster dared him on_ twenty 
thousand pounds to one thousand. Kelly 
agreed. “Twice!” cried Brancaster. 

“Three times!” yelled Kelly. 

“Done!” agreed Brancaster, 

“Done! Name your horse!” shouted 
Kelly. 

There was a crowd by the stables 
now. Over them all hung a frightened 
hush. Everyone drew breath sharply, 
awaiting Brancaster’s pronouncement 
of his choice. 

Brancaster cleared his throat and 
called loudly, “The Whip!” 

Kelly gasped. “The Whip!” he cried, 
and staggered back. “By God—the dark 
horse!” 

Brancaster had out his betting book 
and was writing rapidly. 

The horses streamed out of the arena; 
and Kelly, perfectly sobered now, 
clutched madly at Greville Sartoris’ 
sleeve and pulled him away from the 
gossiping, babbling crowd. 


VI 


That night the stable mouse found 
that it was caught in a‘trap and tried 
to claw at its captors. Myrtle Anson, 
stung by the bitterest need that can 
come to a woman, stole into the lux- 
urious bachelor apartments in town that 
were occupied by Captain Greville 
Sartoris. 

Unfortunately for Myrtle, her visit 
had been preceded by one from the 
Reverend Verner Haslam, and Sartoris 
was in anything but an amiable mood. 
Haslam, fallen into drink again and pur- 
sued by the twinging of his conscience, 
was a refugee from the sight of men. 
Penniless, he had come to Sartoris to 
seek relief from his devil’s bargain or 
else money sufficient to sail for America. 
And with oaths and threats and fifty 
pounds, Sartoris sent Haslam back to 
Yorkshire. 

“They’re all in town, nearly, for the 





Horse Show,” explained Sartoris, “That 
will be the best place for you to stop 
for a few days, Then go anywhere you 
please.” 

Myrtle’s visit was most untimely, ac- 
cording to Sartoris’ ideas. Yet he did 
not refuse to see her. For Myrtle— 
spying on the stables, coaxing bits of 
enthusiasm from her brother, who 
didn’t suspect the girl’s connection with 
the wild-living captain—had found 
favor in the Captain’s eyes only for what 
use he might make of her. 

Still believing in his promise to marry 
her, Myrtle yielded at the outset to 
Sartoris’ caresses. Scarcely had she fin- 
ished telling him about The Whip’s 
phenomenal showing—goaded to ex- 
plicit details by Sartoris’ reassurances 
that were he not a poor man he would 
make her his wife—when Harry An- 
son’s voice was heard in the hall, 

“My brother!” sobbed Myrtle. 

Sartoris hurried her into an adjacent 
room. Calm, unperturbed, engaged in 
artistically mixing himself a whiskey 
and soda, Sartoris greeted the young 
jockey with a demand for an explana- 
tion of the intrusion. 

“My sister is explanation enough,” 
cried the lad. His face was wild with 
fear. 

Sartoris denied the girl’s presence. 
Harry insisted that he had watched his 
sister enter an hour previously and that 
she had not gone out, 

Padi kill you!” threatened the frantic 
ad. 

In the room beyond, Myrtle heard 
the threat. She had still her faith in 
Sartoris. She rushed out and ran be- 
tween the two men. Harry, with a 
heavy cut-glass decanter waved high 
in the air, dropped his arm and its 
weapon limply to his side. 

“Oh, Myrtle,” wailed the boy—for-he 
wasn’t quite eighteen, this lad of the 
stables. “Oh, it’s true then! You here 
along of him—alone! Oh, Myrtle, tell 
me for the love of God I’m thinking 
wrong of you. Look me in the face— 
tell me.” 

“IT can’t, Harry,” moaned the girl. 

“Myrtle, my little sister, my little 
lass!” gasped Harry.“You—his—his—” 
The boy’s voice failed him for the mo- 
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ment. “Oh, I can’t say it,” he finished. 
“I wish I'd been dead first.” 

“So do I,” echoed Sartoris. 

Harry heard, and the man’s heart 
within the boy’s body boiled in anger. 

“Curse your assurance!” denounced 
Harry. “There’s only one thing as I 
want to hear from you. Are you going 
to marry my sister—yes or no?” 

“No!” shouted Sartoris, glad to have 
this at least understood. 

Harry reached into his pocket and 
pulled out his revolver. But - again 
Myrtle was too quick; and inspired 
with demoniac strength she wrenched 
the pistol from her brother’s hand. 

As Sartoris looked at Harry, a new 
idea entered his head. He had used the 
sister to his own ends; why not the 
brother, too? What were they but peo- 
ple of the lower class, after all? And 
didn’t ruin stare him in the face if The 
Whip won? Hadn’t Joe Kelly been 
sround only that dinner-time, threaten- 
ing to close in on Sartoris if The Whip 
won? Hadn’t Kelly told him bluntly 
that the endorsements of Lady Diana 
on all those notes he held had been ob- 
tained fraudulently? Hadn’t Kélly 
hinted that Sartoris should stop at 
nothing to keep The Whip from vic- 
tory? So Sartoris plunged to his own 
undoing. Deliberately he tried to in- 
duce Harry Anson to throw the race— 
the “Two Thousand Guineas,” at New- 
market. 

“You dare say that to me, who’s al- 
ways been an honest lad!” cried Harry. 

Sartoris pointed contemptuously to 
Myrtle and asked: “Do you prefer 
that to her being an ‘honest’—oh bah, 
what’s the use? That’s the price. Here’s 
your chance! What do you say? Yes 
or no?” 

Before Harry could speak, Myrtle, 
straightening up. from where she was 
crouched on the sofa, spoke for her 
brother. 

“No! no! a thousand times!” declared 
she. “Do you think I’d buy my honor 
at the price of his? No; you’ve robbed 
me, but you sha’n’t-rob him.” 

“Come away, lass,” begged Harry, 
tenderly, of his sister. “It’s a fine thing, 
sir, for a gentleman to foul a girl’s 
good name and to try and break a poor 
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lad’s pride, but you can’t. As for money 
from you, she’d never touch a farthing. 
Lor’ knows, anyway, what dirty way 
it’s been got. We’re going now, but 
when we meet, if her sorrow does tie 
my tongue, mind this: I’m just’a stable 
lad, but I’m honest. And whenever I 
look you straight in the face, I know 
you for the lying dog you are! Come, 
lass!” 

And the brother and sister left Sarto- 
ris alone to his whiskey and cigarettes. 


VII 


Tom Lambert, head stableman at the 
Beyerley estates, had gone to Madame 
Tussaud’s Wax Works to view the 
Chamber of Horrors, 

To his amazement, Myrtle Anson, 


‘her face swollen and tear-stained, con- 


fronted him and blurted out not only 
the tale of her own misfortune with 
Sartoris but the Captain’s attempt to 
induce her brother to “pull” the “Two 
Thousand Guineas.” 

Hardly had these disclosures been 
made when. Lambert, hearing the well- 
known and well-beloved voice of the 
Honorable Mrs, Beamish in the cor- 
ridor, bade the girl leave ‘him in all 
haste. For Tom Lambert had suffered 
at the hands of Mrs. Beamish’s jealous 
anger often enough before. But the 
unfortunate girl was too slow to miss 
the advancing and irate lady—who 
really had come hither for’no other 
purpose than to seek Mr. Lambert. 

And now Mrs. Beamish’s accusations 
rolled out with such length and strength 
that Lambert sought a place to hide. 
In desperation he jumped into the 
“murderer’s box” of wax dummies, and 
crouched in their midst. 

But Mrs. Beamish had a sharp eye, 
particularly for Mr. Lambert’s physi- 
ognomy. Though she gave no outward 
manifestation of her detection of the 
culprit, she indulged in criticisms of 
dummy crouching there” that stung all 


‘the more bitterly because Mr. Lambert 


could make no reply. 

But at length Mrs. Beamish depart- 
ed. And now Tom Lambert, through a 
compensation of Providence, was re- 
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paid for his tortures inflicted by Mrs. 
Beamish, for directly beneath his 
place of concealment, and on the very 
bench where Mrs. Beamish had sat and 
roundly scored him, appeared Captain 
Greville Sartoris and Mrs. D’Aquila. 

Believing themselves alone and secure 
from auditors, the Captain and Mrs, 
D’Aquila talked freely. The Captain 
outlined the necessity of preventing The 
Whip from running, and urged Mrs. 
D’Aquila’s co-operation. 

That amiable lady acquiesced gladly. 
Together they formulated a daring 
scheme. 

“Kelly told me,’ mused Sartoris, 
“that when Klarikoff was favorite for 
the Leger, he got burnt in his horse- 
box on the railway. I hate to do it— 
but—” 

“T have it!” exulted Mrs. D’Aquila 


- after deep thought. “They take the 


horse away to-morrow. You say they 
stop the evening train to Grantham by 
signal at Falconhurst, take on the horse- 
box behind with The Whip inside, and 
slip it. at Mansfield Junction, where 
the town express will pick it up—slip 
it by pulling a string thing that undoes 
the coupling and stops at the Junction 
while the train goes through. Now if 
that horse-box were slipped too soon, 
say near Falconhurst Tunnel, and left 
standing on the line; if the red tail-light 
had been dropped off by some one and 
the next .train didn’t see the red tail- 
light because there wasn’t any there, 
and didn’t stop; if it was all dark—” 

She stopped suggestively. Sartoris 
took up the thread. 

“The box would be smashed; The 
Whip would be killed’ and couldn’t 
run—” he supplemented. 

“Yes,” added Mrs. D’Aquila. “And 
remember that the train doesn’t run 
fast through the Tunnel. I’ve been 
there dozens of times, and I’ve seen 
guards do the thing. It’s easy enough to 
swing from carriage to carriage along 


the foot-plate—to drop off the red tail- . 


light and to pull the slip that undoes 
the coupling and let the next train—” 
“But who'll do it?” asked Sartoris. 
“On a job like this you can trust 
only yourself,” said Mrs. D’Aquila. 
“Get on the train farther north. Ah; 


my dear, there goes the warning bell— 
they’re going to close. We'd hate to be © 
locked in here on Saturday night—it 
doesn’t open till Monday, you know— 
and the lock is automatic.” 

They hurried out and just escaped 
the slamming door. Tom Lambert was 
less fortunate. The heavy iron portal 
had swung to, before he could reach 
it. And desperate with his newly ac- 
quired knowledge, he slammed and 
beat and sobbed and cried, importun- 
ing aid from the outside! There was he, 
Tom Lambert, trainer for the Marquis 
of Beverley, locked in Madame Tus- 
saud’s Chamber of Horrors from Sat- 
urday until Monday morning. And 
while he stopped there impotent to 
thwart it, a train was to be wrecked, a 
horse killed and God only knew how 
many innocent persons murdered! 


The god of thieves was out that 
week-end. It all went as Mrs. D’Aquila 
and Captain Sartoris plotted there in 
the Chamber of Horrors—a_ fitting 
birthplace for such a vile conspiracy, 
Sartoris took the train some two 
stations north of Gresham. From a far- 
ther compartment he watched Lady 
Diana see The Whip aboard her box- 
car, saw Harry Anson and the grooms 
accompany the pampered horse. And 
then when they were safely in the tun- 
nel, with the courage of a master Ma- 
chiavelli, Sartoris painfully crept along 
the foot-board of the moving train back 
to the horse-box, dropped the red tail- 
light, uncoupled the horse-box, and left — 
it standing alone, swathed in the black- 
ness of the tunnel—a ready bulk to be 
smashed by the oncoming train. 


VIII 


Now while all Falconhurst raged at 
the absence of Tom. Lambert, Mrs. 
Beamish smiled with her tongue in her 
cheek. She knew perfectly well what. 
had happened to the trainer, and felt 
the discipline would do him good. 

Late in the afternoon, her woman’s 
heart overcame her jealousy of Myrtle, 
whom she supposed to be her rival in 
the trainer’s affections. So she called 



























































up Tussaud’s, got the watchman. on the 
wire, told him a man was locked in and 
insisted that the gentleman be put upon 
the telephone as.soon as he was re- 
leased. 

The _ gibes 
Beamish was holding in reserve for 
Mr. Thomas Lambert fell like chaff 
before his husky, incoherent unfolding 
of the plot to kill The Whip—which 
even then was well on its way to 
fruition. 

Resourceful woman that she was, the 
Honorable Mrs. Beamish summoned the 
Marquis to the telephone. And while 
the gray-haired nobleman heard the 
hoarse warnings of his trainer, the 
Honorable Mrs. Beamish had ordered 
the motor-car, gathered up Lady Diana, 
and set off to race the express to Mans- 
field Junction. 

Faster and faster yet the limousine 
flew. The whistles of the express sound- 
ed shrilly, and its headlight was flaring 
against-the black smudge of the tunnel 
as the motor reached the Junction. 
Armed with lanterns, the two grooms, 
Mrs. Beamish and Lady Diana plunged 
across the cobweb of tracks to the 
horse-box, flung wide the doors, re- 
leased the imprisoned men and led The 
Whip to freedom. 

Not a second too soon! The steam 
ei the whirling express smote Lady 
Diana’s face as it passed her. 

Crash! Flame and fire! The horse- 
box had derailed the express; there was 
the shrieking of women and children, 
the moans of strong men. And then the 
wreck caught fire. 


The Reverend Verner Haslam had 
een on the wrecked train. The emer- 
gency stung him into a new courage, 
as if by heroism he might do penance 
for his weak and misspent life. He 
worked like a Trojan, unheeding his 
Own severe injuries. 

The next day Haslam sought out 
Brancaster and Lady Diana and re- 
vealed to them the truth of the false 
entry on the marriage register and the 
fraud that Sartoris and Mrs. D’Aquila 
had practiced upon them. 

As for that precious pair, the Captain 
and Mrs. -D’Aquila, they were dis- 
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the Honorable _Mrs. 


appointed but not daunted by the mis- 
hap which had set their well-laid plans 
astray. With one plot foiled, they set 
about to breed another, 

Monday, at Newmarket, just as 
Harry.Anson was to mount The Whip 
for the famous race (and enthusiasm 
was beyond its own limit by now, for 
the tale of the wreck had gone broad- 
cast, though the Marquis was holding 
back till after the “Two Thousand 
Guineas” before implicating Sartoris), 
a policeman appeared with a warrant 
for Anson. He was charged with an 
attempt on Captain Sartoris’ life two 
nights previously in the Captain’s 
chambers. As a proof of the lad’s intent 
the Captain had left at headquarters 
young Anson’s revolver. 

Anson and the Marquis were’ dum- 
founded. So was Brancaster. In vain 
they begged the officer to let the lad 
ride first: the “bobby” was obdurate. 

“But no one else can ride The Whip 
but Lady Diana,” interposed the 
Marquis. * 

“T’ll ride her,” volunteered the Dep- 
uty Mistress of The Beverley. 

“You can’t; a woman can’t ride in 
the Newmarket,” objected the crowd. 

And then a very fine and chivalrous 
thing happened. The sport lovers gath- 
ered at the track did a wonderful deed. 
As the last call came for the race, the 
stubborn officer was gently but firmly 
led aside, stripped of his warrant for 
arrest and held in one corner of the 
paddock while Harry Anson was 
thrown into the saddle and under cheers 
and huzzas rode out on the track, 
mounted on The Whip! 

The race was on. And then the race 
was won! And so had Brancaster. For 
The Whip stood by her trial and swept 
all before her. There was never any- 
thing quite like it at the Newmarket 
before and there never has been since. 


Some pessimists on horse-racing de- 


clare there never will be. 

Captain Sartoris and Mrs. D’Aquila 
both went to prison for their crimes; 
the unhappy Myrtle found peace, in the 
grave with her baby. The Earl of 
Brancaster and Lady Diana now are 
happily married; so too are the Honor- 
able Mrs. Beamish and Tom Lambert. 
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THE ULTIMATE GOAL 


By BERTON BRALEY 


_ Oh, where are the freaks we once saw for a dime? 


They’re playing in vodyville now. 
They’re sighing no more for the old circus time; 
They’re playing in vodyville now. 
And the highly trained seals and the erudite hog, 
And the clown who behaved like a talkative frog 
(He’s springing his jokes in “refined monologue’’), 
They’re playing in vodyville now. 


And where are the “‘pugs”’ whom we used to see fight? 
They’re playing in vodyville, now. 
It’s easier training and much more polite; 
They’re playing in vodyville now. 
And the bandits so bold who were once robbing trains, 
And the lady who beat out her fond husband’s brains, 
And the pictureseque cowboy who once roamed the plains 
—They’re playing in vodyville now! 


The wonderful pitcher who couldn’t be beat, 
He’s playing in vodyville now. . 

The painter who used to paint signs with his feet, 
He’s playing in vodyville now. 

The figures of scandal or love or renown, 

The king who is suddenly minus a crown, 

You will probably find, upon tracing them down, 

They’re playing in vodyville now! 







































If You 
Write For 


Would 
Vaudeville 


By WILLIAM C. LENGEL 








HE general run of 
present-day vaude- 
ville playlets is 
of two kinds: mediocre 


and bad. They are bad 
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oning. The curtain rises on 
an empty stage. It is three 
A. M. or earlier in the morn- 
ing when the husband en- 
ters. Failing to find his 











either because they are too 


wife in the adjoining room, 





complex, or because they 
are entirely lacking in any idea or co- 
herency. So the first thing to take into 
consideration if you are to write one- 
act plays for the vaudeville stage is 
simplicity. 

Remember you have only from fifteen 
to twenty-five minutes to tell a complete 
story, the mere telling being relieved 
by dramatic action. Your story must 
have a definite beginning; it must have 
a middle; and above all it must have a 
clear and well-defined ending. In these 
particulars it has the same confines as 
the well-done short story. 

Even when you have singleness of 
idea you may still have a theme that is 
too big for treatment in one act. It is 
difficult to work out a big problem or 
do any moralizing in fifteen minutes. A 
good illustration of this proposition is 
afforded by “The Call of Paris,” a 
sketch produced by Virginia Harned, in- 
yolving the double standard of morality. 
Jt should be apparent on the face of 
it that this is too big a theme for a one- 
act play. Nothing has been done with 
this question in any kind of satisfactory 
way even in a long play. 

A rich American, in Paris, with his 
wife, (played by Miss Harned) has 
been disporting with one of the bril- 
liant night birds of that city. His wife 
finally decides that there must be a reck- 


he comes tearing out and 
then knocks on the door of a room on 
the opposite side, occupied by his sis- 
ter. She is as surprised as the husband 
is when she learns that the wife is not 
in the hotel. He is about to telephone 
the police when the wife enters. 


YOU ARE INTERESTED 


Up To now you have a pretty fair 
sketch. You don’t know what it’s all 
about, but you are interested to know. 
From this point, however, the sketch 
is not a piece of drama but a display 
of the emotional abilities of Miss Har- 
ned. Dressed in a daring gown she 
makes a splendid picture and she has. 
what is known as a “fat” part. She tells 
her husband that if he can disregard 
conventionalities so can she. After a lot 
of bosh about the double standard of 
morality she tells them she has been 
at a risqué ball and to a notorious café 
where he had.also been. Of course he is 
properly horrified and is ready to leave 
her. Miss Harned exits, ostensibly to 
get a dry handkerchief to cry in, but 
really to afford a chance for the sister 
to tell the husband that she is sure the 
story of the wife is a “frame-up.” The 
husband hides behind a door and the 
wife tells the sister that she really had 
not been to the horrid place she said 
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she had, that she is a good woman; 
then she weeps a little and the husband 
comes forth and takes her in his arms. 

This sketch illustrates two criti- 
cisms: the theme that is too big, and the 
actor. The sketch was made to order 
for Miss Harned beyond a doubt. Good 
acts can be written to fit the person- 
ality of an actor or actress, but not 
where the particular player insists that 
a part be written in which he can take 
the center of the stage and deliver an 
oration or a lecture. 

There was a beginning to this act, a 
middle, but it had no ending. Nothing 
was settled; the loose ends were not 
brought together—the knot was not 
untied. 

Good themes susceptible of dramatic 
‘treatment are to be found in various 
ways. If you have the real news sense 
yourself, coupled with a healthy imagi- 
nation, you will find themes in the life 
you see, in the bit of drama that is 
being enacted about you at all times. 
The most prolific source of ideas, how- 
ever, is in the daily newspaper. These 
are mostly stories of life, and in this 
way you read of more than you can see. 
Yet you must still be possessed of an 
imagination in order to visualize what 
you read and see its adaptability to the 
stage. Many short stories can be taken 
almost as they stand and dramatized, 
with certain necessary changes, and 
from other short stories and passages 
in novels there will be suggestions of 
ideas or situations that can be utilized 
and worked into a good sketch. 

Themes for playlets may be divided 
into two classes: dramatic (taking in 
all those of a serious nature) and com- 
edy. Of course, if you are a serious 
minded person it is not best for you 
to force yourself to write comedy, and 
this applies the other way around in 
a lesser measure. If you do write a 
serious or dramatic act it must be ex- 
ceptionally good if you expect to have 
it produced, and even then you will 
have to get players whose names look 
familiar in electric lights to do the act. 
Vaudeville impresarios and managers 
‘will not stand for anything serious. So 
why quarrel with these gentlemen? 
Sometimes I am very much inclined to 
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agree with them. The average vaude- 
ville audience is an average vaudeville 
audience. The standing in figures would 


about equal the percentage of the Bos- — 


ton baseball team in the National 


League. 
TIME A BIG FACTOR 


AFTER you have chosen your theme 
you must bear in mind that you haven't 
any act and a half in which to introduce 
your characters or tell your audience 
what it is all about. You must do it 
right on the jump and do it in such 
a way that they will know just what 
is going on. The plan of a well-written 
newspaper story is a good one to fol- 
low. Here the story is told in the head- 
lines; it is told again in the first para-- 
graph and it is told in more elaborate 
detail in the rest of the article. It is not 
necessary that you tell your audience 
in so many words what is going on and 
what you are going to do. You may 
show it by a situation, which is better 
yet. But don’t deceive your audience 
by seeming to be driving at one point 
and then do something entirely differ- 
ent. Above all things, you must not fool 
your audience or keep them in the dark. _ 
To hold them in suspense is an en- 
tirely different thing. Your play and 
mystery must be on the stage and must 
concern the persons in the act. To keep 
from one or more of your characters 
what is going on is one thing, but to 
mislead your audience is another. 

Strong as it may seem, this point can- 
not be impressed on the average actor. 


At least, I have never been able to make 


any of them see it. An actor brought a 
sketch to me not long ago which had 
played for some time and which he 
wanted to revive. He had read it, but: 
never had seen it played. 

It had a rather conventional plot, 
concerning the bright young man who — 
wanted to marry the daughter of a 
gruff old banker. The banker treated — 
the young fellow in a shameful manner 
during the first half of the action, there- 
by incurring the hatred of the audience. 
Nowhere is a lover loved as he is by 
the vaudeville audience. They were anx- 
ious to see him come back and make 
the old man eat all his harsh words and 

























































swallow, his teeth in the bargain. The 
chief grudge of the father was that the 
suitor had no money and did not seem 
to have the brains to get any. The youth 
tells the girl he will get the money from 
the old man. Father had been hunting 
and shot deer out of season, which he 
had shipped by express in boxes marked 
“Glass—Handle With Care.” The 

oung man conceives the idea of meet- 
ang the driver of the express wagon, 
borrowing his job and clothes, making 
the old man believe he is a game warden 
and forcing a bribe. So the audience 
is waiting now to see the old man get 
jwhat is coming to him, and just a little 
later he does. The audience enjoyed the 
old man’s discomfiture after his arro- 
tia in the first half. For the young 
ellow to turn the tables was what they 
wanted. 

Here is what my actor friend said: 
“Now if I can go out and make that 
change and put on such a good dis- 

ise that the audience wont know me, 
it will be great stuff.” 

A few minutes’ thought will prove 
how absurd that would be. To intro- 
duce a new character in which the 
audience had no interest, would have 
been a cruel deception and entirely lack- 
ing in reason. But abler critics than my 
actor friend have gone astray on this 
same proposition, arguing that a quick 
surprise is better. To anticipate the dis- 
comfiture of the intended victim of a 
joke certainly affords more pleasure 
than the actual occurrence. 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


’ Tuts, too, illustrates the one vital 
difference between a vaudeville sketch 
and the short story. The interest in a 
short story is caused by the cleverness 
of the writer in mystifying his readers 
and springing a surprise at the finish. 
Of course this must not be inconsistent 
with what has gone before, but he only 
hints at what a playwright must convey 
to his audience at all times. 

George V. Hobart’s “Dinkelspiel’s 
Christmas” is one of the best planned 
and cleverest of vaudeville sketches 
produced in the last few years. The 
disadvantage of a quiet opening and 




























































introduction is covered by the realism 
of the setting and the characters, and 
the brightness of the dialogue. 

Herr Dinkelspiel and his Frau are 
discovered as the curtain rises. They 
have a telegram from Louie, their only 
son, a traveling salesman, who wires 
that he is coming home for Christmas. 
The Christmas cake is being baked and 
everything is in readiness for Louie. 
For years it had been the wish of the 
old folks that Louie should marry Lena 
Somebody-or-other, and settle down. 
They discuss the possibilities of Louie’s 
and Lena’s marriage. To them it is the 
one big thing they want. 

Then Louie breezes in. 

They question him about Lena. He 
evades their questions, but they think 
it is a lover’s shyness. The old people 
go into the kitchen to look after the 
cake. Of course, one of them could 
have seen to the cake, but it is neces- 
sary for them both to be off stage so 
Louie’s wife could come on without 
their knowing it. (See how Louie had 
disappointed the old folks!) His wife 
is a flashy and stagey young woman 
who had been in chorus. She asks 
Louie if he has told his parents of their 
marriage. He hears them coming and 
tells her to go to the hotel and get the 
baby. A ‘less clever writer than Mr. 
Hobart, failing to realize the potency 
of suspense, would have eliminated 
this scene between Louie and his wife 
to get a “big surprise” at the finish. 

The old people quiz Louie about Lena 
again and he tells them that he is al- 
ready married. 

They are shocked beyond expres- 
sion. 

Then comes the return of Louie’s 
wife. In her arms is a tiny bundle. 
The old folks turn their backs—the old 
man taps his feet nervously on the 
floor. 

“Father, my wife,” says Louie. 

Father continues to wear out: a per- 
fectly good carpet. 

“Father, mv wife!” repeats Louie. 

Still the old man pays no heed. There 
is an element of suspense here that is 
splendid. 

“Father!” says Louie, for the third 
and last time, “my wife and baby!” 
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At the word “baby” both of the old 
people turn quickly—almost snatch the 
child from its mother’s arms. All is 
forgiven. . 

This little act has hardly a false note 
in it, and serves well as a model. Its 
premise is clear and concise; it has a 
middle and an ending that means “the 
end.” Better yet, it is logical. An actor 
who knows little of play-writing will 
sacrifice all that has gone before to 
achieve a startling finish. Should you 
talk with one about an act he will tell 
you that the most important point is 
a “big” finish. In this he is almost right. 
An act that leads up to a splendid cli- 
max and has a satisfactory settling of 
accounts is certainly better than one 
where the end instead of going up, 
slumps off, with a “God bless you, my 
children” scene. 


THE BIG SITUATION 


THE would-be playwright is often 
advised to create a big situation and 
work up to it, but plays or acts built in 
this manner are obviously false and ma- 
chine made. If your theme or plot is any 
good at all it should work up to a cer- 
tain pitch and do it consistently. At the 
same time, before you begin the actual 
writing of a sketch you should have the 
outcome clearly in mind. The story 
should be entirely worked out in your 
head. It should almost write itself. You 
will find the problem working itself out 
for you. Then when you sit down to 
write, the movements of your pencil 
seem almost automatic and your own 
brain is in control of your various 
characters. 

Some successful writers declare it to 
be a good plan to sketch out a scenario 
of an idea that suggests itself, to fill it 
in later. Other writers say that this 
savors of mechanics and make no out- 
lines, This is clear, however: if you 
draw up a scenario you will more close- 
ly follow your original idea in writing 
the act than if you do not. It is rather 
queer, but there are times when your 
characters run away with you and you 
will find that you have taken an entirely 
different line than you intended, or once 
having started right, you branch off to 
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another track and are apt to bring up 
at a point very far from the one you 
had intended ‘to reach. 

As a rule, the dialogue writes itself, 
and you can see your characters moy- 
ing around in the setting you have pro- 
vided for them. The chances are very 
strong that the conversation between 
your characters will be very differently 
worded whert your act is finally pro- 
duced. Speeches that you chuckled over 
when you wrote them, will be flat and 
silly; others that seemed to have no 
special significance will sparkle splen-~ 
didly. A few rehearsals and a perform- 
ance will do many unexpected things 
to your act but we will reserve that tor 
another article. 

Do not attempt to be exceedingly 
witty in writing speeches for your char- 
acters to use, but above all things, avoid 
the commonplace, well-worn melodra- 
matic expressions of the theatre. It is 
so easy when you write to use uncon- 
sciously a trite sequence of words that 
forces itself upon you. How many acts 
have been spoiled for you because some 
of the characters used hackneyed Lora- 
jeanlibby language? 

Now as to dramatic action: If your 
act is to be a good one it must have 
something more than a dialogue, no 
matter how clever that may be. 

What is dramatic action? There has 
been a certain shifting in the meaning 
of “dramatic” as applied to the stage 
in the last few years. Action is not 
merely the aimless movement of your 
characters about on the stage. The 
breaking up of furniture and bric-a-brac 
is not at all dramatic unless there is 
a good and sufficient reason for these 
things being done. 

Drama may be defined as of two 
kinds: the drama of noise and conten-— 
tion and the drama of the psychologic 
element. The latter is the finer drama 
and to an audience of any intelligence 
the drama representing an undercur- 
rent of emotion has the greater appeal. 
A situation showing that under a seem= 
ingly quiet surface is a volcano that 
must inevitably come to life and throw - 
everything into confusion is true drama, 
It is the drama of tension and sus- 
tained interest. 
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ONE OF THE BEST 


FRANK KEENAN’s_ sketch “The 
Oath,” adapted from Seamus McMa- 
hus’ short story, is one of the best acts 
€ver put on the vaudeville stage. The 
force of it is terrific. An old Irishman 
is living with his son in a hut near one 
of the cities. The action takes place on 
the day of the Orangemen’$ celebration. 
The boy is preparing to go to the city, 
‘but the old man pleads with him not 
to go, as he has a premonition that the 
boy will be roughly handled. The son 
leaves, the old man calling for him to 
return. At the deathbed of his wife, 
as I remember it, the old man had taken 
an oath that he would never take a 
> human life. When the boy leaves, the 

“old man sinks into a chair near the 
window, and to signify a lapse of time 
the sun can be seen slowly setting. 

You can see here the potency of 
this little drama. You know something 
must happen and this testifies to the 
worth of the tension when an audience 
will sit not only quietly but with 
tightly-clenched hands awaiting devel- 
opments. 

They have not long to wait. A great, 
burly, red-haired Irishman bursts open 
the door, and the old man awakens. 
The newcomer, trembling with fear and 
exhausted after a long run, pleads with 
the old man to protect him from the 
“police, who are close upon him. He 
confesses that in a street brawl! he has 
‘knocked down another man. Of course 
the old man does not know, but the 
atidience clearly does, that the man 
struck down is no other than the old 
man’s son. 

The police are heard, and the old man 
tells the fugitive to go to the cellar. 
“When they are gone,” he says, “I will 
‘Stamp on the floor three times.” The 
Sa come in and find the old man 
“feigning sleep in his chair. They ask 

“him if he has seen the culprit and tell 
~ him that he has murdered a young lad, 

‘and as they leave the house they tell 
the old man it is his son. 

Just think of that situation! His son 
“murdered, and he is hiding the murder- 
‘er from the police in his own cellar! 
And above all there is the old man’s 














oath. He gets down his gun and care- 
fully tests it; then he stands in the 
centersof the room and starts to give 
the signal—One—Two—tThree. There 
is vengance in every stamp of his. The 
murderer, unsuspecting, comes up and 
asks if the police have gone. The old 
man finally tells him he has murdered 
his boy. The culprit falls down on his 
knees, and implores the old man to 
shoot. The gun is raised; then, “Go!” 
says the old man, and as the murderer 
stumbles from the room the old man 
sinks to his knees, before his wife’s 
picture, and tells his beads. 

Here is a piece of workmanship that 
is superb. The finish of this act leaves 
you breathless. 

Just remember that drama is a con- 
flict, whether it be a physical or men- 
tal conflict. There must be a struggle, 
a contention for something, and this 
must be apparent from the start. The 
exposition or introduction should not 
be dragged in at the very start and hold 
up the action. A clever writer will work 
in his explanations (and the’ fewer of 
these used the better) as he goes along 
throughout the action of the play. 

See that action rather than talk of 
happenings off stage takes place. An 
editor of a comic weekly gave me a 
sketch to read some years ago with a 
scene set in a police station in New Or- 
leans. It was during a Mardi Gras cel- 
ebration and the characters dressed in 
carnival attire rushed into the police 
station or were dragged in by officers, 
who told of what the culprits had done 
on the streets. What they did was funny 
enough in the doing, but not in the mere 
telling, by any means. 

Only a short time ago I had the priv- 
ilege of reading a number of manu- 
scripts of plays submitted to one of 
the leading New York producers. In one 
of them, which caused a lot of amuse- 
ment in the office, practically all of the 
story was told over the telephone. The 
hero would come rushing into his apart- 
ment, grab the telephone off the hook 
and tell his friend at the other end of 
the wire of the wonderful adventures 
fhe had had in the street. This is an ex- 
treme case, and, of course, that play 
will never be produced. It only shows 
































































how far wrong in idea an inexperi- 
enced playwright can go. 

The number of characters in your act 
will, of course, be determined largely by 
your story. However, if you are writing 
for the stage and not for the mere 
pleasure, you should see that the per- 
sons of the play are limited to as few 
as possible. The reasons for this are 
mostly commercial. If you produce an 
act yourself, you will find that the sal- 
ary, railroad fare and expense of an 
extra actor or two run into considerable 
money. If you expect to sell your play 
to an actor he will certainly consider 

this point very seriously. 

We will take a two-people act first. 
Not one time in a thousand will you 

find a playlet with only two charaé- 
ters a real success. It is almost impos- 
sible to work it up to any sort of.a cli- 
max or present the act right, without 
violating all the modern rules of drama. 
To keep both the characters on the 
stage at one time and have your story 
progress dramatically is almost impos- 
sible and if you have one of the char- 
acters make an exit leaving the other 
alone on the stage, the one left will 
have to deliver a soliloquy, which is as 
bad on the vaudeville stage as on any 
other. 

The three-people act offers good op- 
portunities. Here you can move your 
characters around and work up to a 
firm climax. It is really always possible 
to make three characters fit in your 
story. The three-people sketch is much 
favored and has a good chance to “get 
over.” 

Four people can be manipulated even 
better in some cases, but the booking 
offices, you will find, will not pay any 
more per week for a four-people act 
than for three. 

While it is presupposed that the read- 
ers of this will have a certain knowl- 
edge of the workings of the stage, it 
may not be altogether out of place to 
tell something of the preparation of the 
manuscript. Professional play readers 

are really not agreed on just what form 


















they like to have a play come to them: 
Of course, manuscripts should always 
be typewritten and the work done 
neatly. The first page should give the 
title and the author’s name and ad- 
dress, the second page the names of 
characters and the scene plot. Then on 
the next page begin your stage direc- 
tions and the opening of the act. Some 
play readers like the name of the char- 
acter who is to deliver the next speech 
in the center of the page, the “business” 
in red or underlined in red, and then 
the speech like this: 









































Dr. Watson 
(crossing to window and raising shade) 
Well, Holmes, this last case, etc. 








Other play readers prefer it done in 

this way: 

(crossing to window and raising 
shade) 


Well, Holmes, this last case, etc. 





Dr. Watson: 


Your stage directions should be sim- 
ple and concise. Unless you are exceed- 
ingly gifted in the way of visual sense 
you will find that most of the “busi- 
ness” will be put in at rehearsals and 
later. 
A good sized margin should be left — 
on both sides of the page and at the top 
and bottom as well. This is a good plan 
to follow if you expect to produce the 
act yourself or submit it for purchase, 

There is a splendid field for the 
writer who will give vaudeville acts 
serious attention. It has been said that 
the writing of a one-act play is more 
difficult than writing a full grown pro- 
duction of three or four acts. This, ina 
large measure, is true. It is harder to 
paint a perfect minature than a large 
picture—to voice a platitude. 

The number of sketches written ex- 
ceeds the demand, but those worthy of 
production are a small percentage of 
those written. There is a great demand 
for well written vaudeville sketches and 
if you write one and go about it in the 
right way you can get a hearing. 






















Next month Mr. Lengel will write of the succeeding step in the work of a veudanile: writer — 
“Getting Your Act On the Boards.” 





















“THE NEW SECRETARY” 


' By Francis De Croisset. Adapted by 
Cosmo Gordon Lennox 






CAST 
Robert Levaltier.......... Charles Cherry 











Baron Garnier..... Frank Kemble-Cooper 
Paraineaux........ Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Sere Claude Gillingwater 
Miran-Charville......... Wilson Hummel 
Georgie Garnier.......... Mac Macomber 
Helene Miran-Charville...... Marie Doro 
Mme. Flory....... Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 


















Mme. Miran-Charville. ...Annie Esmonde 


é IRAN-CHARVILLE, a 
Frenchman of independent 
wealth, who has one daughter, 

a disdainful little beauty named 

Helene,- loses his faithful secretary 

- of years because the latter has in- 

herited a small patrimony and decides 

that retirement is the prerogative of a 

- man with an income, Miran-Charville 

is a freakish sample of the man with 
money and manners, but minus intel- 
lect sufficient to choose his own neck- 
ties in the morning. He permits his 

“fiousehold to be ruled by his wife—a 

beautiful, spoiled woman—and_ her 

sible granddame of a mother, 

Ma dame Flory. 





- Faloise, a sculptor of repute, a cynic, 
and a lifelong friend of the family, is 
"at Madame Flory’s, where the action 

Of the play occurs, and is aiding Hel- 
ene in the development of her decided 
talent in sculpture. On his departure, 
the old secretary arranges to hand the 
sition over to his nephew, Robert 
valtier, who though handsome, well- 
educated and clever, has been a rolling 
Stone. Levaltier goes to the Miran- 





















Little Stories of 
the New Plays 


Brief sketches telling just what 
you want to know about the 
month’s new productions. 
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Charville’s determined to win the heart 
and the hand of Helene. When he ar- 
rives he falls genuinely in love with 
the capricious little beauty, although 
she disdains him utterly. The inherent 
manhood in .Levaltier awakes and, 
ashamed of the base motives which 
have sent him to the Miran-Char- 
ville’s, he resolves to pull himself to- 
gether. 

Now Levaltier, prior to his advent 
in the role of “The New Secretary” has 
been busied in, Algiers. Miran-Char- 
ville has fallen into the net of two un- 
scrupulous scoundrels—Paraineaux and 
Baron Garnier, the latter a  wid- 
ower with a child—who, knowing of 
the discovery of immense deposits of 
fertilizer on what Miran-Charville had 
felt to be worthless estates in Algiers, 
are about to mulct Miran-Charville of 
millions of francs by buying in the Al- 
giers property far below its value. 

Garnier manages to become be- 
trothed to Helene, who while declaring 
she doesn’t love the Baron, is yet 
frankly fond of the little Georgie. 

After a terrific “Beatrice-Benedick” 
time of it, in which Levaltier, who has 
been pestered to death by Garnier, 
manages to get himself discharged (to 
his uncle’s great chagrin), the “New 
Secretary” bests the two rascals, saves 
the Algiers estates and provides for 
their development. And, as a cap upon 
this climax, Levaltier is sought in mar- 
riage by no less a person than Helene, 
whom, very naturally, he welcomes to 
his arms, 

(Produced by Charles Frohman) 
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“THE POOR LITTLE RICH 


GIRL” 
By Eleanor Gates 
CAST 
Governess (Royle)........ Grace Griswold 
Nurse (Jane)........45 Gladys Fairbanks 
COONAN ook ec cie vce peg encs Viola Dana 
Organ Grinder............ Frank Currier 
oe Pee ree Laura Nelson Hall 
OIE hao :a's 6 is 6 3% Ha ye O08 Boyd Nolan 
a ia sk aes bac cav So0'w Howard Hall 
Me TEE Sis. c ok acne took e Ak. Grady 


Gwendolyn is a “poor little rich 


girl.” She has everything that money 


can buy except the asséciation of those 
she loves the best in the world—her 
mother, who has the “society bee in 
her bonnet,”’ and her father, who is so 
busy making money for his little 
daughter to spend when she shall be 
grown that he neglects to gather the 
roses of her childish love while he 


may. 

Both “Father” and “Mother” have at 
the outset come from comparatively 
humble origins. The man with money, 
young and charming, had met the 
pretty village girl and married her. 
Gwendolyn reverts to first principles 
and longs to go barefoot, and to play 
in the mud and to walk instead of mo- 
tor, and to do other things that are the 
delights of village children. 

Gwendolyn is left to the mercy of 
her governess and her nurse. The lat- 
ter, Jane, gives Gwendolyn an over- 
‘dose of an opiate on the evening of the 
child’s. birthday anniversary. Jane has 
been in the habit of doing this that she 
may be free to go out to the theatres 
with Thomas the footman. On this 
particular evening, Gwendolyn’s par- 
ents are hosts at a large dinner party. 
‘Gwendolyn, standing behind the hall 
curtains waving. good-by to her friend 
the organ-grinder, whom she Has just 
had into the parlor and whom Jane 
has dismissed, overhears the guests 
criticising her parents as “climbers” 
and dubbing her father as a “man 
made of money” and her mother as a 
“woman with the society bee in her 
bonnet.” 

During the dinner the overdose of 
the narcotic has its effect. Fortunately 
a doctor is among the guests and after 
a night of strenuous effort. “pulls the 






little girl through.” Morning finds 
Gwendolyn back from the valley of 
the shadow and the family doubly 
united, with father promising to take 
both mother and daughter back to the 
country for a return to the simple life. 
This is a very convenient determina- 
tion, for Father, who has been on the 
brink of a crash for weeks, now learns 
that “The Street” has broken him. 

The real interest of the play appears 
in ~Gwendolyn’s excursion into the 
“land of dearest fancy,” for during her 
fight with death the little girl’s delirium 
reveals to her agonized parents all the 
queer quirks of her childish imagina- 
tion, her loneliness, her hunger for 
their more practically demonstrative 
love, and the terror with which her 
governess and her nurse had embit- 
tered and poisoned her days. The gov- 
erness walks through the land of fancy 
in the guise of a snake; Jane has two 
faces; the footman, enormous ears; the 
doctor appears as a “man who rides 
hobbies ;” the dancing master, the Ger- 
man, the French and the music teach- 
ers as the “ducks and drakes” her 
father has -made of his money. The 
plumber appears to her as a happy 
piper, and the organ-grinder as a com- 
rade who makes faces; but the very 
best chum of all, is the little girl’s be- 
loved Teddy Bear. 

The moral of the play is that sim- 
plicity is a child’s paradise, and that 
the “real mud” Gwendolyn found in 
the forest was dearer to her than the ~ 
genuine Oriental rugs which her par- 
ents outdid themselves to spread be- 
neath her childish feet. 

(Produced by Arthur Hopkins) 
















































“THE ISLE O’DREAMS” 
By Rida Johnson Young 


CAST 

Ivor Kelway.........5. Chauncey Olcott 
Mother Kelway........... Jennie Lamont 
Kathleen O’Doon........ Edith Browning 
Father JOR. 0.06. ocivecus ‘, Alfred Moore 
Phelim O’ Flynn........... John Sheehan 
Robert ODOM... oo 2 vvescveces J.C. Kin 
Colonel McFarlan....... David Glassfo: 


Rumors of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
threatened invasion of Ireland—it is 
‘in the year 1799—traveled through the 
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- Emerald Isle and struck terror into the 
hearts of both nobles and peasantry. 

- Particularly. were the inhabitants of 
the “Isle o’ Dreams,” a small island 
off the south coast of Ireland, alarmed. 
Now the O’Doons were the hereditary 
fords of this diminutive plot of land. 
The squire had two children, Kathleen, 
a@ most beautiful girl, and a son Rob- 
ert. Old Mother Kelway, the tavern- 
keeper, has a foundling son, Ivor Kel- 
way, who was washed ashore in a ter- 
rible tempest when he was merely an 
infant in arms, Father John, the parish 
priest who rescued the child, bore him 
to Mother Kelway, and the good soul 
reared the boy as her own, baptizing 
him after her father Ivor and keeping 
him in ignorance of his lack of blood 

- felationship. Ivor, grown to manhood, 
has turned fisher-lad. 

Kathleen O’Doon tries her best to 
befriend Ivor, who falls in love with 
the squire’s daughter, but fails to real- 
ize his predicament until the girl comes 
to him and begs Ivor to save from 
capture as the spy of the dreaded Na- 

leon a young man whom she loves, 
Jealousy awakens in Ivor’s heart the 

Owledge that he is enamored of 

~ Kathleen. After a struggle with his 
own passions, Ivor diverts the pursuing 
British from their prey, and Kath- 
leen’s lover escapes. 

Ivor is captured. He makes a valiant 

’ ‘try for liberty and has almost won his 
* freedom when he learns that young 
Phelim O’Flynn is being subjected to 
tortures by the British because he will 
‘not divulge Ivor’s whereabouts. 
Brought before the English command- 
‘ant, Colonel McFarlan, the accusation 
“of “spy” is made against Ivor. A 


court-martial is summoned and Ivor’s- 


“conviction seems certain until through 
"a happy chance it is discovered that 
‘Tyor is really the brother of Colonel 
“McFarlan, supposed to have been lost 
by accident in the sea. The proceedings 
- against Ivor are dismissed and he is 
welcomed into the McFarlan family. 

But Ivor finds England, and even 
fortune, family and friends, a bitter 
burden since his beloved Kathleen is 
not there. He longs for the environ- 
“ment of his childhood. When he learns 


that the man he has aided to escape 
was not a lover of Kathleen’s after all, 
but merely her brother Robert, who has 
long been in Napoleon’s service, Ivor 
forces from Kathleen the admission 
that she has loved him all her. life. The 
two sail back to the Isle of Dreams to 
be married by Father John and to live 
happily ever afterward. 
(Produced by Henry Miller) 


“THE MAN WITH THREE 
WIVES” 


By Franz Lehar 


CAST 
Robert G. Pitkin 
Dorothy Webb 
Leslie Kenyon 
Stewart Baird 
Cecil Lean 
Alice Yorke 
Charlotte Greenwood 
WONOUR oi 554 ioe es Sydney Grant 
Sophye Barnard 
Dollie Castles 


Hans. Zifler, head clerk for Baron 
Pickford, who runs a tourist agency in 
Vienna, is a sad flirt and has had the~ 
temerity to engage himself similtane- 
ously to three different ladies—Co- 


Baron Pickford 
Capt. Adhemar 
Hans Zifler 
Lori 


lette, who runs a dancing school in 


Paris, Olivia, who manages the Gera- 
nium Inn, situated in a suburb of Lon- 
don, and Lori,’ a pretty ‘Viennese. 
Hans has an equally flirtatious assist- 
ant clerk, who contrives to affiance 
himself to the maids attendant on each 
of Hans’ inamoratas, 

Hans marries Lori, with whom the 
Baron Pickford himself falls-in love 
after she is married. Hans has told 
neither Colette nor Olivia of his mar- 
riage, however. And his consternation 
when informed by Pickford that he 
must act as conductor to a party of 
tourists whose itinerary is to include. 
Paris and London is very great. Par- 
ticularly is he despairing since that 
morning’s mail has brought him a let- 
ter from Colette swearing undying de- 
votion, Pickford finds the letter, and 
though he can’t shake Lori’s devotion 
te her husband, persuades her to sign 
a note declaring that if she can find her 
husband false to her she will divorce 
him and wed the Baron. 
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Sidonie, Colette’s prize pupil, and 


her bridegroom, Wendelin, turn out to 


be among the party, and when she rec- 
ognizes Hans the latter sells her a 
ticket to Rome instead of to Paris and 
so separates Sidonie from her husband. 
These two try throughout the play to 
effect a reunion—a happiness accom- 
plished eventually in Olivia’s Inn. 

Lori and her maid Rosa, chaperoned 
by the Baron, follow Hans to Paris, 
and surprise him making love to Co- 
lette. Advised by the Baron, Lori intro- 
duces herself to*Colette. The latter, 
recognizing in Lori the original of the 
picture in Hans’ cigarette case, which 
the gay Lothario has assured Colette 
is his “sister,” greets Lori as such. 

The wife, stung by Hans’ deception, 
decides to act the part of his sister and 
confronts the amazed and faithless 
husband when he returns for a tryst 
with Colette. Dreading Colette’s anger, 
Hans doesn’t deceive the dancer, and 
with Lori the wife posing as the sister, 
and Colette thinking she is his affi- 
anced, Hans proceeds to London and 
to the inn kept there by Olivia. The 
three women fall to chumming, and 
punish Hans severely for his treachery; 
and the three maids, lead by Rosa, deal 
out the same medicine to Franz. 

Their pride appeased, the women re- 
lent. Lori returns to the repentant 
Hans: Olivia weds the Baron; and Co- 
lette consoles herself with the hand- 
some Captain Adhemar. Franz, too, is 
extricated from his difficulties, and 
marries the pretty Rosa. 

(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert) 


“ROMANCE” 
By Edward Sheldon 


CAST 
Bishop Armsirong ....William Courtenay 


WEP Ce ices < ome es William Raymond 
fy eR ee E iree Louise Seymour 
' Thomas Armstrong ..William Courtenay 
Cornelius Van Tuyl ......... A. E. Anson 
Susan Van Tuyl........ Gladys Wynne 
Miss Armsirong ...... Grace Henderson 
Signora Vanucci ........ Gilda Varesi 
Bes BOONE. eee. oe Paul Gordon 


Mme. Margerita Cavallini...Doris Keane 
“Romance” is a play of the might- 
have-beens. 
Bishop Thomas Armstrong is ap- 


proached on New Year’s Eve by his 
two grandchildren, Harry and Suzette, . 
who endeavor to win the aged prelate 
over to consenting to Harry’s mar- 
riage the next afternoon to a strug- 
gling little chorus girl named Lucile, — 
Before making a definite answer, the — 
bishop goes to a secret drawer in his 
desk, and taking from it a bunch of 
faded white violets and a yellowed lace 
handkerchief, draws his grandson to a 
chair before the fireside and narrates 
to Harry the romance of his own youth 
as a retort courteous to Harry’s charge 
—“Grandfather, you’ve forgotten how 
it feels to be young!” 

The action now shifts back a genera- 
tion to the bishop’s youth, for “Ro- 
mance” is a play within a play much 
after the fashion of “The Taming of 
the Shrew” and Gearge Bernard Shaw’s 
“Fanny’s First Play.” 

The story hinges on thee fascinations 
of Mme. Margerita Cavallini, an Ital- 
ian opera singer who had taken New 
York by storm. The bishop, then 
the young rector of St. Giles’, meets 
the singer for the first time at a New 
Year’s Eve party at the home of Cor- 
nelius Van Tuyl, senior member of 
Van Tuyl & Company, bankers. Susan 
Van Tuyl (niece of the banker) and 
the young rector have been very much 
in love for a long while—a situation 
which greatly pleases the rector’s aunt 
and housekeeper, who was a girlhood 
friend of Susan’s mother, and Mr. 
Van Tuyl, who was a school chum of 
the rector’s father. 

The young rector, overhearing Van 
Tuyl criticised for taking Madame ™ 
Cavallini (who has been invited to sing 
at the function), freely among the 
guests, because it is an open secret that 
Cavallini has been Van Tuyl’s mistress 
for years, remonstrates with Van Tuyl 
against the proceeding—although he 
champions both Van Tuyl and the 
singer to the carping guests. Half an 
hour later, the clergyman accidentally 
sees Cavallini and falls an immediate 
victim to her charms, He eagerly ac- 
cepts her invitation to call the next af- 
ternoon; and Cavallini in Van Tuyl’s 
presence breaks an appointment for a 
drive with the latter. 
















































_ Prior to the encounter with young 
_ Armstrong, Van Tuyl has hinted that 
he would prefer to break off relations 
» with Cavallini, but now that he ob- 
- serves how quickly her lure has spread 
to the youth, the elder man’s love be- 
“tomes newly inflamed. Asking Caval- 
lini if she has never really known love, 
the singer plaintively tells him her first 
experience with the words “I love 
you.” She explains how she was be- 
trayed by “Beppo, who sold me to an 
English traveler for fifty lira,” the 
morning after she had yielded to him. 
Against her will, the singer finds 
herself really in love with young Arm- 
| strong. Poor Susan Van Tuyl’s heart 
bids fair to be broken; and Van Tuyl 
and Miss Armstrong are both sadly 
“grieved over the young man’s defec- 
tion. Cavallini. comes on New Year’s 
“Day to pay a call upon Miss Arm- 
strong, is satlly snubbed, but stays in 
‘the drawing-room below sstairs till 
Armstrong returns. The young rector 
asks her to marry him. At first Caval- 
lini refuses, and then begs him fo kiss 
her, so that she may have one sweet 
“moment in her life. His embrace is too 
much for her control. She says she will 
marry him, but confesses that she has 
made a mistake in her early life. He 
forgives her, though suddenly rumors 
of the relations between Van Tuyl and 
"herself re-enter his mind. Dimly it 
‘dawns on Cavallini that Armstrong 
has forgiven her transgressions simply 
because they were all “so long ago.” 
‘She perjures herself and swears that 
the tale about herself and Van Tuyl is 
a canard. 
_ Every minute the young man’s jeal- 
Ousy quickens. Van Tuyl entering sud- 
denly, Armstrong asks him if the 
‘Story is false. Van Tuy] lies like a gen- 
fleman, and denies that there has ever 
‘been anything but friendship between 
‘the singer and himself. But Cavallini, 
Moving Armstrong, can’t tolerate the 
Tie between them. She confesses and 
rmstrong hurls her from him. 
The next night brings her farewell 
performance as Mignon. She returns 
oon the theatre petulant and discour- 


aged, though young men of the town 
have drawn her carriage home. Van 


Tuyl awaits her and asks her again to 
accept his patronage, but she refuses, 
declaring that she wishes to be a good 
woman. Fifteen minutes later, when 
Armstrong, who has wandered the 
night in the snow wrestling with him- 
self appears. at the hotel, she realizes 
that she has discarded Van Tuyl be- 
cause she loves Armstrong. 

_ Inflamed by religious zeal, Arm- 
strong forces her to swear to a life of 
atonement. Seeing Van Tuyl’s card on 
the supper table with its distinctly evi- 
dent arrangement for two, the clergy- 
man is lost in the man, and after. up- 
braiding Cavallini, he attempts to force 
her to yield to him. “The night is ours 
—we will live for one night!” he cries. 
Then Cavallini, aroused, fights for her 
soul and his. Armstrong yields to her 
protestations and leaves the room, with 
his eyes fixed on the penitent Cavallini, 
who stands with arms outstretched in 
prayer. 

Here the play within the play ends, 
and the epilogue opens with grand- 
father and grandson again seated by 
the fireside and the bishop’s voice say- 
ing slowly: “I never saw her again.” 
The young man calls his grandfather 
a “corker” but assures him that de- 
termination to wed his Lucile on the 
morrow still is rampant in his bosom. 

The bishop promises to perform the 
ceremony and the boy goes out to his 
sweetheart. Suzette comes in to finish 
reading the Evening Post to her 
grandfather, and unwitting of the 
story he has just told her brother, she 
lightly reads the announcement of Cav- 
allini’s death near Lake Como. “There’s 
a whole column about her wonderful 
career,” the girl cries in a bored voice. 
Controlling his emotion, the bishop 
asks her to read it all—“No, not the 
date of her birth,” he remonstrates, 
“Don’t tell me how old she was.” When 
Suzette has left him the bishop steals 
over to the Victrola, inserts the record 
of the “Mignon” aria which Cavallini 
sung so sweetly and which he would 
not let Suzette put there earlier in’ the 
evening, and falls asleep with the 
bunch of faded violets and the yel- 
lowed handkerchief pressed to his lips. 
(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert) 














